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EARLY AERONAUTICS. 


FIRST ATTEMPT AT MILITARY AERONAUTIOS. 


HE obstacle for man in the way of his ac- | necessary force to work them. Birds are pro- 
quiring the art of flying is not the difficulty | vided with muscles of large size, packed in their 
of constructing wings, but that of obtaining the | breasts, which are capable of exerting an enor- 
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BESNIER’S SYSTEM. 


mous force—that is, enormous in relation to 
the size and weight of the body of the bird. 
By means of these muscles she can strike the 
air with her expanded wings so energetically as 
to lift herself from the ground by them, and 
then to impel herself through the air. If the 
arms of a man could be invested with an equal 
power in proportion to the weight of his body, 
any respectable mechanician could easily adapt 
an arrangement to them for expanding the sur- 
face, so that he could raise and propel himself 
as easily as any bird, 

Thus the trouble is not, as many people have 
supposed, in making wings, but in obtaining the 
strength to work them. 

Perhaps the most ingenious of the plans de- 
vised for furnishing man with wings was that 
of Besnier, a dextrous locksmith who lived in 
the province of Maine, in France, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, and who was quite distinguished in 
his day for his mechanical] skill. His contriv- 
ance consisted of a double pair of wings, as seen 
in the engraving, to be worked by both hands 
and feet. The wings on each side were con- 
nected together by a stiff though slender bar of 
wood, the centre of which rested on the shoul- 
der, as its pivot, in such a manner that the two 
ends, with the wings attached to them, could 
be brought down alternately by the action of 
the hands and feet. Each wing was formed 
of two leaves, which were hinged to the bar in 
such a manner as to cause them to open and 
present a large surface to the air in coming 
down, and then close again in going up. 

The contrivance is ingenious enough, and 
might have succeeded were it not for the want 
of strength in the arms and legs of any man to 
work it with force and rapidity enough to make 
it effective. If we simply look at the figure, 
and make a mental estimate of the weight of 


the man, and of the prodigious power and ra- | 
pidity of the impulses with which such wings | 





must strike the air to lift ang 
propel him, we shall see at once 
how totally inadequate the human 
strength must be to perform such q 
work. 

Jt is said that Besnier did not 
really expect that he could raise 
himself from the ground and fly at 
will through the air by means of 
this mechanism, but only that, by 
starting from some elevated place, 
he could make a kind of fluttering 
which would have the effect of pro- 
tracting a little the time of his de- 
scent to the ground so as to amuse 
spectators at a fair or at other coun- 
try gatherings. At any rate this 
was all that he accomplished by his 
contrivance, and it is very probable 
that it was all that he aimed at. 

The difficulty in the way of nayi- 
gating the air by means of balloons 
is substantially the same as in the 
case of wings—the want of power 

to propel the balloon. Many persons have im- 
agined that the difficulty is in steering it; anda 
great many inventions and contrivances have 
been brought forward, from time to time, for 
overcoming this imaginary obstacle. But the 
difficulty is not in the want of means to direct, 
but of force to propel. If there were a force at 
our command adequate to drive such a mass as 
a balloon in any manner through the air there 
would be no difficulty whatever in giving its 
course any direction that might be desired, 
But if we had such a force at our command in 
the air the balloon would be of no use. The 
best thing that could be done in that case would 
be for the operator to cast off the immense en 
cumbrance of the bag of gas, and force his way 
forward, wherever he wished to go, by means 
of compact and appropriate mechanism. 

It is probable, however, that the schemers 
who have been endeavoring to discover a mode 
of navigating the air, when they speak of steer- 
ing the balloon, really mean, not merely putting 
the head of the machine, so far as it has any 
head, in the right direction, but to include also 
the making it move on in that direction—which 
last is really a very different thing. A boat 
may be headed in any direction by means of 
an oar at the stern, but whether she will move 
forward in the line on which she is placed de- 
pends not at all upon such steering, but upon 
there being a propulsive force—whether of wind, 
or water, or oars, or steam—to drive her for- 
ward in the direction determined by the oar. 

The attempts made to contrive some means 
to enable man to fly were long anterior to the 
invention of the balloon, and amidst innumer- 
able failures there were some cases of what 
might be considered partial success. The fa- 
mous Blanchard, whose name is so celebrated 
in the history of aeronautics, after many fruit- 
less attempts to construct wings, by means of 
which he could raise himself from the ground, 
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and paddling with his hands; and 
in a gale his power to control the 
force with which it would be swept 
along the sky, or even to retard its 
motion, would be about equal to his 
ability to stop the progress of a ship 
going before the wind with all sails 
spread, by such resistance as he 
could make in a small boat at the 
stern, by flapping an umbrella! 

The cases would be very different, 
it is true, in relation to the aature 
of the antagonistic forces, but much 
the same in regard to the proportion 
between them. 

Blanchard, however, not taking 
this view of the case into account, 
concluded that, although he had 
found that he could not lift himself 
determined at last to contrive the means of | from the ground by means of wings, yet if he had 
measuring the degree of approximation that | a balloon to lift him he could make them effectu- 
he attained. So he constructed an apparatus | al in enabling him to fly. He studied the sub- 
for taking off a portion of the weight of his | ject carefully, and some of his drawings are 
body, by means of a counterpoise, and then | still extant, though all his attempts to carry 
undertook to overcome the gravitation of the | his plans into effect resulted in absolute fail- 
rest by the action of wings, formed like para- | ure. 





















BLANOHARD'S COUNTERPOISE. 













chutes, to move vertically, and to be worked| The adjoining engraving of one of his plans 

by the combined action of his legs and his | illustrates his ideas. ‘The wings by which the 

arms. | whole apparatus, balloon and all, was to be pro- 
The two pulleys over which the 

cord passes, as seen in the engrav- fF : : Sa : ==) 








ing, were supported at a great height 
by means of a tall mast, not shown. 
By means of this arrangement, and a 
counterpoise of twenty pounds. Blan- 
chard succeeded in raising himself 
eighty feet from the ground. Of 
course, what he really lifted was the 
excess of the weight of his own body 
over that of the counterpoise. 

As soon as the discovery of the 
balloon was made, in 1783, Blanchard 
at once thought that the whole ques- 
tion was solved. The great difficulty, 
as he understood it, had been the 
work of lifting the aeronaut from the 
ground—in other words, the over- 
coming of the force of gravitation. 
This work could now be readily ac- 
complished by the balloon. The 
navigator being once lifted into the 
air by this means, he supposed that 
it would be very easy to produce mo- 
tion in any required direction by 
means of wings. 

He. forgot, it seems, that though 
the balloon might lift the navigator 
into the air, its vast bulk would oc- 
casion an enormous resistance to his 
motion through it after he was lifted. 
In a calm the attempt of a man to 
draw a balloon after him through the 
air, with any wings which he would 
have the strength to manage, would 
be something like his undertaking 
to tow a ship by swimming before it, BLANCHAERD’S FLYING BALLOON. 
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pelled, were to be worked from the car—or as | 


it was then called ‘‘the boat”—which was sus- 
pended below. Between the balloon and the 
car was the paracliute—a contrivance in the form | 
of an umbrella, which was intended as a safe- | 
guard, to let the car down gently to the ground 
in case of any accident to the balloon. 


The history of the origin of the parachute, | 


and of the gradual development of the idea, is 
very curious, 
results of that prodigious intellectual activity in 
the search for novelties of every kind, which so 


strongly characterized the people of France, | 


and especially of Paris, in the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the first French Revolution. 
The chief inventor of the parachute is general- 
ly considered to be Sebastian Lenormand, then 
residing in Montpellier, a city in the south of | 
France, near the mouths of the Rhone. He | 
had read in books of travels that in some part | 
of the world there were performers among the 
people who were accustomed, for the amuse- 


ment of the king, to jump from heights, with | 


an instrument like an umbrella held over their 
heads to retard their fall. 
try the experiment. 
with two umbrellas, one held in each hand. 
He chose umbrellas of the largest size, and 
strengthened them by additional ties within, 
to prevent their being turned inside out by the 
resistance of the air. With these in his hands 
he leaped from the second story of a house, in 
Montpellier, and came to the ground in safety. 

Some one who witnessed this experiment re- 
ported it to the Abbé Bertholon, who was at 
that time a professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Montpellier. He was much interested in the 
idea, and sent for Lenormand. Lenormand 
proposed to repeat the experiment in a new 
form. He obtained a large umbrella, one about 
thirty inches in diameter, and suspended a num- 
ber of animals to it, one after another, and let 
them fall from the top of the observatory. They 
all came to the ground in safety. 

Lenormand then made a calculation, from 


the weight of the heaviest animal that he let | 


fall in safety from the tower of the observatory, 
compared with the size of the umbrella, to de- 
termine what must be the magnitude of an ex- 
panded surface sufficient to sustain a man. He 
found that an umbrella about fourteen feet in 
diameter would be required to retard sufficient- 
ly a weight of 200 pounds, which was his esti- 
mated weight of the man and of the apparatus, 
which last would of course be pretty heavy, on 
account of the necessity of giving great strength 
to all the parts. 
name of parachute to his contrivance. 


pressed in an English fashion—to counterfall. 
When his parachute was finished Lenor- 
mand, after some minor trials, leaped with it 
himself from the top of the tower of the observ- 
atory in the presence of a vast crowd of spec- 
tators, and came down safely to the ground. 


The invention was one of the 


He determined to | 
His first trial was made | 
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Among the spectators who witnessed the e ex- 
periment was Montgolfier, the inventor of hot- 
| air balloons, which for a long time were greatly 
used, and were called by his name, though the 
hot air has since been almost entirely super- 
seded by hydrogen gas. He at once perceive 
| the importance of this invention as a means of 
adding interest to the aeronauti¢ exhibitions that 
he was accustomed to make for the amusement 
of the people of Paris, and he immediately 
adopted it. Blanchard also, who used balloons 
| filled with gas, exhibited the parachute in his 
performances, by letting small animals, such as 
dogs, rabbits, hens, and cats, fall from great 
heights in the air. 

There were a great many of these public ex- 
hibitions of the balloon in its various forms in 
| Paris in those days. The invention itself being 

novel, and the spectacle being very imposing, it 
was very natural that the attention of the people 
of Paris should be greatly excited by the ascen- 
sions whenever they took place. Then, be- 
sides, very great expectations were entertained 
in those days in respect to the benefit to be de- 
rived from the invention when it should be ma- 
tured, and multitudes of schemers and project- 
| ors appeared with plans by which all difficulties 
could be removed, and the art of navigating the 
air made practically useful. 

The engraving represents one of these scenes, 
The balloon is one of the kind called a Mont- 
golfier, that is, one filled with rarefied air, as is 
evident from the large orifice below, and the 
smoke issuing from it. In balloons of this class 
the place for the persons ascending was in a little 
gallery formed around the orifice. 





Whenever an inventor conceived a new idea 
his first object was to make a public exhibition 
of his plan, partly in order to obtain funds to aid 
him in perfecting it. Thus the parachute was 
exhibited as a new invention; at first, however, 
only animals were intrusted to it; but in all cases 
it let them down gently and in safety to the 
ground, 

Among the spectators who witnessed these 
performances were two men of considerable 
political standing, who afterward, being sent at 
different times to the army of the Republic, on 
the northern frontier, with commissions from the 
Convention, were each taken prisoner by the 
allied armies then fighting against France, and 
confined in fortresses, and who conceived the 
idea of escaping from the walls of their prison 





He concluded to give the | 
Para- | 
chute is a word of French construction, equiv- | 
alent in signification—so far as it can be ex- | 


by means of some sort of parachute similar to 
those which they had seen exhibited in Paris. 
One of these, whose name was Jacques Gar- 
nerin, and who was confined in Hungary, was 
betrayed by the persons whom he employed to 
procure the materials for his parachute, and his 
design was thus discovered before he was ready 


| for his attempt. The other, whose name was 


Spielberg, in Moravia, attempted to manufac- 
ture a parachute out of the curtains of his bed. 
He succeeded in finishing it, and when the time 
| came he leaped with it from a lofty embrasure. 
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But he broke his leg in the fall, and was thus | 


retaken and returned to his confinement. Both 
these prisoners were, however, exchanged before 
a great while ; 
nerin, afterward distinguished himself by some 
remarkable performances with real parachutes, 
as we shall presently see. 

It is a curious fact that almost all great in- 
ventions are preceded by imperfect, partial, and 


more or less abortive attempts, involving the | 


same principle; which seem to foreshadow the 
discovery, as it were, and often give rise to 


protracted disputes in relation to the true ori- a 
| almost worthy of being considered works of art. 


gin of it. This was strikingly the case in re- 


gard to the parachute ; for a prisoner did actu- | 


ally make his escape by means of a large um- 
brella to lighten his fail more than twenty years 
before the time of Lenormand’s experiments. 


and one of them, Jacques Gar- | 


His name was Lavin. He was confined, how- 
ever, not as a prisoner of war, but as a crim- 
inal. His crime was forgery. 

He was a remarkably skillful penman, and 
his extreme dexterity in the use of his pen, 


|and the facility with which he could imitate 


any writing or printing, tempted him, it seems, 
to counterfeit certain Treasury certificates—the 
greenbacks, in fact, of those days. He was con- 
victed of the crime and imprisoned, and he oc- 
cupied himself in his prison in executing cer- 
tain specimens of penmanship so wonderful 
that they were afterward publicly exhibited as 


They consisted of portraits of public men, and 
of high officers of state, whom he hoped in this 
way to interest in his favor, so as to procure his 
release and pardon. ‘These performances were 
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the more remarkable from the fact that they 
were executed with pens which he made from 
stalks of the straw furnished him in his cell. 

These ingenious efforts failing to procure his 
release, he determined to release himself. The 
window of his room in the tower in which he 
was confined overlooked a river, on the banks 
of which the castle was built, and he determ- 
ined to make his escape by leaping from the 
window into the water with an umbrella in his 
hand. He concluded that the umbrella would 
materially check the rapidity of his descent, 
and that if he should acquire too great a ve- 
locity, the water would break the force of his 
fall. 

The experiment succeeded. He fell to the 
water and sank into it without injury. As 
soon as he rose to the surface he swam to the 
shore and escaped. The poor man was, how- 
ever, afterward retaken, and was kept in close 
confinement for the rest of his life. It is diffi- 
cult not to experience ‘a feeling of regret at his 
recapture. And yet the counterfeiter attacks 
the most vital interests of society by weakening 
the confidence of men in the authenticity of the 
written signature, and thus undermining the 
foundation on which all the great transactions 
of civilized life are based. He is, moreover, 
in one sense the greatest of criminals; for he 
has not either of the two great pleas which 
may be offered in mitigation of crime—urgent 
want or sudden passion. He must act calmly 
and deliberately, for his work requires it. He 
must have talent, and ability to earn a liveli- 
hood in an honest way. His work proves it. 

Although Jacques Garnerin, the first of the 
two prisoners already referred to, was prevent- 
ed from carrying out his design of escaping 
from his prison by means of a parachute, he 
did not dismiss the subject from his mind, but 
resolved that as soon as he was released he 
would make the experiment on a grand scale, 
to show what he would have done in his prison 
if he had not been betrayed. 

He was released in 1797. In the fall of 
that year he carried his plan into execution. 
He caused a balloon to be constructed and a 
parachute to be attached to it. The parachute 
was folded, but so arranged that the resistance 
of the air should open it as soon as it should 
commence its descent. 

The place chosen for the experiment was a 
large open piece of ground on the outskirts of 
Paris. A large number of spectators assembled 
to witness the daring feat of a man’s letting 
himself drop from the clouds, and come down 
to the ground, with only a big umbrella over 
his head to lighten his fall. 

The people gathered around the spot, and 
looked on in solemn silence while the prepara- 
tions were made. The balloon was inflated, 
the parachute, folded, was attached to it. A 
small car was beneath. There was a cord which 
descended from the balloon to the car, by cut- 
ting which the aeronaut could sunder his con- 
nection with it, and let himself and the para- 








chute fall. There was also an arrangement by 
which the gas should be liberated from the bai. 
loon at the same time, so that it might also de- 
scend to the ground and be recovered. 

The fearless adventurer allowed the balloon 
to ascend until it reached a height of about 
3000 feet, more than half a mile. The people 
below watched the progress of it with intense 
interest and in solemn silence. At length they 
saw the parachute separate itself from the bal- 
loon, and begin to fall. It soon expanded, and 
at once began to sway to and fro from one side 
to the other in frightful oscillations, which, when 
it had descended far enough to bring the little 
car in sight, were seen to jerk the car so yio- 
lently from side to side as to make it very difii- 
cult for the man to retain his place. At the 
same time the balloon turned over on its side, 
began to collapse, and to follow the parachute 
in its fall. Both together drifted away before 
the wind, and so descended to the ground. The 
balloon reached the ground first. 

The car struck the ground with some violence, 
but without doing Garnerin himself any injury. 
His balloon had, however, drifted so far by the 
wind that he was now at some distance from 
the place where he made the ascent. So he at 
once mounted on horseback, and rode back with 
all speed to carry to the crowds of spectators 
the intelligence of his having accomplished the 
descent in safety. He was very fortunate in 
having escaped so well; and, considering the 
vast height from which he fell, the absolute nov- 
elty of his situation, and the terrific surgings of 
the car as it swung to and fro in the air, we 
may perhaps consider this descent as one of the 
most frightful voyages ever made by any human 
being. 

Garnerin obtained great celebrity by this and 
by some other aeronautical exploits, and as bal- 
loon ascensions became soon after this objects 
of such general interest among the people that 
some spectacle of the kind became almost an 
essential part of the celebration on all days of 
public rejoicing, the government created an of- 
fice for the superintendence and management 
of these spectacles, and Garnerin was appointed 
to fill it. He retained the position of govern- 
ment aeronaut for many years. 

A great number of ascensions were made by 
different performers during those years in safe- 
ty, but in some cases they led to the most dis- 
astrous results. One of the most terrible of 
these accidents was that which resulted in the 
death of Madame Blanchard. Her husband, 
who has been already referred to in this article, 
was one of the most intrepid and most success- 
ful aeronauts of his day. Indeed, he acquired 
a large fortune by his public exhibitions. He 
made inore than sixty ascensions in all, one of 
which took place in New York. He received 
large rewards from the government for certain 
discoveries and imerovements that he made. 

At last, however, he became involved in 
some political complications, in consequence 
of which he lost all his property, and was re- 
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GARNERIN'S DESCENT, 


duced to such a state of destitution that he told | At one time she lost the control of her balloon 
his wife on his death-bed that she could have | and it eame down with her into a bog, where 
her choice of hanging herself or drowning her- | it got caught among the trees and was dashed 
self after he was gone, but that that seemed to | about with great violence, while there was no 
be.all the choice that would be left to her. firm ground on which she could stand. It was 
She, however, after his death found that she thought that she must have perished if some of 
was not inclined to accept cither alternative. | the country people living near had not come to 
Instead of this she resolved to adopt and carry | her aid. 
on her husband’s profession, which she did She made between fifty and sixty ascensions, 
with great success. She made a great many | varying them by a great number of different 
ascensions and acquired extraordinary skill; | exploits which she performed in connection 
and she became at last so intrepid that she ex-| with them, until at length, in 1819, she con- 
posed herself to the greatest dangers. This of | ceived the idea of letting off fire-works in the 
course only increased the interest which the | skies for the amusement of the people at a fair 
public felt in her ascenrions and added to her | in Paris. The fire-works were what are called 
préfits. Bengal lights. They were attached to the bal- 
She met with many extraordinary adven-| loon in such a manner that Madame Blanchard 
tures, and had several hair-breadth escapes. | from her car below could reach them by means 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DEATH OF MADAME BLANCHARD. 


of a long pole with a torch at the end of it, and | the hydrogen, and the lower portion of the bal- 
then detach them so that they might fall burn- | loon was immediately enveloped in flames. 
ing through the air watched by the people below. The balloon began immediately to descend 
That any person should conceive the idea of | very rapidly, The cords by which the car was 
ascending several thousand feet into the air by | attached to it were burned off, and Madame 
means of an immense volume of one of the | Blanchard was thrown out and fell upon the 
most combustible substances known, and con- | roofs, and from the roofs to the ground. She 
tained in the thinnest possible envelope formed | was killed upon the spot. 
of a substance scarcely less combustible, there | In some respects the most remarkable ascen- 
to set off fire-works by means of a torch at the | sion that ever took place was one made by an 
end of a pole, and that person a woman, would | apprentice boy of twelve years old named Gue- 
seem to be one of the most desperate concep- | rin, who was taken up by the action of the bal- 
tions that could possibly enter a human brain. | loon itself without his consent, and without any 
As might have been anticipated, by some | intention that he should go up on the part of 
want of steadiness in hand in holding the long | any other person. It was a rarefied air balloon. 
pole, or by some sudden and unexpected sway- | The car was in the form of a boat, and was to 
ing of the balloon or of the car, the fire, either be suspended from the balloon by cords at- 
from the torch or from the fire-works, reached , tached to each end of it when the balloon was 
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filled. There was also an anchor suspended by 
a cord from the bottom of the beat, which was 
intended to catch upon the ground and hold 
the balloon when it should come down. 

After the balloon was filled and was ready to 
go up some of the assistants held it by cords, 
while others went to work to attach the car to 
it, ‘They had secured one end, and were then 
going to secure the other, when, by some means 
or other, the balloon broke away from those hold- 
ing it and began slowly to rise, and at the same 
time to drift along with the wind, dragging the 


pened that, as the anchor was thus drawn along, 
and was beginning to rise, it passed so closely 


with his companions, not dreaming of being any 
thing but a spectator of the proceed- 
ings—as to catch the fluke in the waist- 
band of his pantaloons, and as it con- 
tinued to ascend it took him up with it. 

The boy uttered piercing screams 
and cries and calls for help; and there 
was, perhaps, no harm in this so long 
as he held on brayely. Of course no 
help was possible except calls to him 
from below to hold on. He found that 
the waistband began to give way, and he 
instinctively grasped the rope above his 
head with both hands, and so sustained 
himself. The strength of his hands, 
without the aid of the hook in his waist- 
band, would not have been sufficient 
to sustain his weight many minutes; 
and the waistband was not strong 
enough without the hands. Both to- 
gether, however, answered the purpose, 

It was very fortunate for Guerin that 
it was a Montgolfier, that is, a rarefied 
air balloon and not one filled with 
hydrogen, that was running away with 
him; for in the latter case the gas 
within would have continued to expand 
as the outside pressure upon it dimin- 
ished by the increasing elevation; and 
as there would have been no possibility 
of opening the valve, as is usually done, 
to relieve it, the balloon would have 
burst and collapsed, and the poor boy 
would have fallen a thousand feet or 
more to the ground with full force. 
Bat being a Montgolfier, the ascending 
power gradually diminished as the air 
grew cool, until at length, after float- 
ing a moment in equilibrium, it began 
slowly to descend. As the balloon de- 
scended, the rope which had begun to 
untwist under the influence of the boy’s 
weight, turned more and more rapidly ; 
and inasmuch as a person suspended 
from a balloon is never conscious of his 
own motion—the illusion which makes 
the motion seem to be in the earth and 
not in the balloon being perfect—as it 
is indeed on a smaller scale to a person 
going up in the elevator of a hotel 


car and the anchor over the ground. It hap-| 


over this boy—who was sitting quietly near ‘by | 


|—it appeared to Guerin that the earth was 
spinning round beneath him in a vast and most 
frightful gyration. Guerin was more terrified 
|than ever. As he drew near the ground, or 
rather, as it appeared to him, as the ground and 
the concourse of spectators upon it came whirl- 
ing up to him, he cried out to the people to save 
him. They called to him in reply not to be 
| afraid, that he was all right ; and, receiving him 
in their arms as soon as he came within reach, 

| they at the same moment stopped the spinning 
of the earth and unhooked him from the anchor. 
The incident of course created a great sensa- 

| tion at the time; and, as the account of it be- 
came a part of the history of aerostation, the 
story will be repeated in all coming time. Gue- 
‘rin found himself very suddenly famous. As 








YOUNG GUERIN TAKEN UP. 
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he was only in the air about fifteen minutes, it | 


is very probable that this boy acquired historic- 
al immortality at an earlier age, and in a short- 
er time, than any other human being. 
Notwithstanding the high hopes which were 
entertained at the first invention of the balloon, 
that the system, when developed, would be- 
come the means of rendering great service to 
mankind, and which are still entertained by 
many people, no results have yet been realized 
of any serious importance; nor is there any 
present prospect that any ever will be realized. 
The balloon has been from the beginning little 
more than a philosophical toy, although it must 
be confessed that it is a very grand and impos- 
ing one. The difficulty is simply the want of 
power, and the seeming hopelessness of obtain- 


ing the means of procuring, in the air, any great 
| power with little weight in the appliances to fur- 


nish it and employ it. Where we see that we 

have power, or have a source at our command 
| from which we can procure it, there is no limit 
to the hopes we may entertain in respect to the 

| objects, however complicated or difficult, which 
may be accomplished by it. Man can and does 

|make fire sew. Fire is power, and through the 
| intermedium of the steam-engine and the sew- 
| ing-machine he ean make it sew, or do any thing 
| else, however intricate, for which he can devise 
| the proper means of applying it. But he can 
not make the lightest wheel turn itself, or one 
| foree overcome another, in the smallest degree 

greater. 
When man can contrive a way to take heat 
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enough into the air, in connection with mechan- 
ism so light that the power of the heat can lift 
and operate it, then, and not till then, so far as 
we can now see, will he be able to navigate the 
air. 

Many attempts have been made to derive 
some practical benefit from the use of the bal- 
loon in various ways. Among these the one 


which has most nearly attained success is the | 


use of it as a means of making reconnoissances 
in time of war. Attempts to employ the bal- 


loon in this way were first made by the French | 


Government, in the time of the first republic, 
A regular aeronautic corps was organized, and 
a system of drill and of signals established, and 
other arrangements devised by means of which 


. . | 
ascensions could be made by a reconnoitring | 


party, information communicated to the com- 
manders below, and the balloons, ready charged, 
be transported from place to place, wherever 
they might be required. The engraving at the 
head of this article represents a body of men in 
those days manceuvring a balloon in the field. 
The operation of the system was, however, 
attended with so many practical difficulties, and 
the results were so uncertain, that it never be- 
came established as a regular element in the art 
of war. One of the chief sources of embarrass- 
ment was the trouble of transporting so cum- 
brous a mass as an inflated balloon across the 
country. To empty the balloon when it re- 
quired to be moved, with a view of refilling it 
where the next ascension was to be made, would 
have very partially remedied the difficulty, as 


it would have rendered it necessary to transport | 


the chemical apparatus and materials for pro- 


ducing the gas, and involved the difficulty, un- | 


certainty, and delay of a tedious chemical pro- 
cess at every station from which a reconnois- 
sance was to be made. 


The use of the balloon was attempted to some | 
extent in the late war in this country, but with | 


no very conspicuous success, 


The balloon has, however, been made practi- | 
cally useful in a certain sense—or, rather, it has | 
been made practically conducive to the attain- | 
ment of theoretic ends—by being employed as | 


an instrument of scientific investigaticn. The 
engraving opposite represents an ascen: .on ae 
by Gay Lussac and Biot, two distingei.aed 
French philosophers. The special object of 
this expedition was to determine certain ques- 
tions in respect to certain phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, as affected by distance 
from the surface of the earth. The nature 


of these questions, and the results which the | 


philosophers obtained, can not be here ex- 
plained. The results were somewhat unex- 
pected, and were of great importance, and the 
ascension formed a memorable event in the 
history of science. It was one of the first of 
its kind, though many others of a similar char- 
acter have since been made. 

Every one is familiar with the toy hydrogen 
balloons, so common at the present day, formed 
by inclosing hydrogen in a globular bag, con- 


sisting of a thin film of caoutchouc. The de- 
fect of this arrangement arises from a difficulty 
, which greatly embarrassed the French engineers 
in their attempts to employ the balloon for pur- 
| poses of war, and that is, the incapacity of the 
film of caoutchouc to prevent the transpiration 
| of the gas through its pores. Hydrogen is of 
| so extremely subtle and tenuous a nature that 
it is impossible to find any thin and flexible 
substance which will long contain it. The 
| balloons of the French army were made of silk 
or cotton textures, and thoroughly varnished ; 
| but the gas would ooze threagh. It was said 
| that they at last discovered a remedy for the 
| difficulty, but that the remedy was afterward 
| lost. 
It is not difficult for any ingenious young 
| persons to construct a toy Montgolfier, or hot- 
| air balloon, to be filled by the heated air as- 
cending from a lamp or from a gas flame, and 
made to ascend to the ceiling. The best ma- 
terial for a balloon of this size is tissue paper. 
| It ought to be nearly or quite three feet in di- 
| ameter, which would make the cireumference 
nine feet, and the gores on each side four and 
|a half feet. But as the gores, instead of com- 
ing to a point at the lower end, may be short- 
ened there, and made square, to allow for the 
| opening for the admission of the hot air, four 
| feet will be long enough. About this length 
| can be obtained by dividing each 
| sheet of paper into two parts, and 
pasting them together, end to 
| end, 
From the long sheets thus ob- 
| tained the gores can easily be 
cut, a pattern being first made 
in stiff paper. The general 
form of the gores is shown in 
| the engraving. The precise 
| form, except so far as having 
them all alike is concerned, is 
not material, vnless it is desired 
to make the balloon perfectly 
spherical, or to give it some 
other precise determinate char- 
acter. 

When the gores are cut the 
first is to be placed upon a ta- 
ble, and the second laid upon 
| it in such a manner that the edge of the lower 
| one on one side, say upon the right side, may 

project about half an inch beyond that of the 
one above it. This edge is then folded over 
and pasted down upon the other. The third 
gore is then to be laid on, and placed in such 
| a manner as to leave the right-hand edge of the 
| second projecting beyond that of the third, and 
| this edge must then be folded down and pasted. 
| In the same manner all the gores in succession 
| are to be laid on and pasted, alternately, on the 
|two sides. When the last gore is reached, 
| which must be one to be pasted on the right 
| side, and must be made somewhat wider than 
| the rest, the left-hand edge, after the right- 
hand edge is pasted, must be carried around 
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under all the other left-hand edges, and pasted | held suspended by means of a pole, and then 
to the left-hand edge of the first one. | opened a little by inserting the hand under it 
Thas the balloon will be completed, and as| below. It is then to be cautiously held over 
thus completed it will lie folded upon the table. | the lamp or gas flame, or other source of heat, 
During the process of pasting, however, a short | taking care to hold it at such a distance above 
piece of twine, or narrow tape, should be in- as not to endanger it. As the hot air ascends 
serted in each seam, at the top of the balloon, | into it the top, supported by the pole, must be 
in such a manner that the ends may project | gradually lowered, to allow of the swelling out 
about six inches or more above, to be after- | of the sides of the balloon. When it is found to 
ward tied together to form a loop by which the | be sufficiently full to sustain itself the pole is to 
balloon may be suspended. A continuous tape | be withdrawn, and the balloon held by means 
is also to be put along the lower edges of the | of the tape forming the circumference of the 
gores, and pasted there by folding the edge | orifice, or by cords previously attached to it for 
over it. This tape is to strengthen the berder | this purpose. When it is released it wil] mount 
of the orifice left at the bottom for the admis- | to the ceiling, if the experiment is made in a 
sion of the hot air. | room, and a great deal higher if it is tried, on 
The ballogn, when thus complete, is to be | a calm day, in the open air. 
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Its flight may indeed be considerably pro- ; 
tracted by attaching to it, below the orifice, by 
means of wire, a sponge saturated with alcohol, 
and then setting the alcohol on fire just as it is 
about to commence its ascent. 

We close this discussion by narrating anvin- 
cident which occurred in London in 1824, and 
which belongs rather to the realm of sentiment 
and romance than to that of science and phi- 
losophy. ‘There was an exhibition of a balloon 
ascension to be made by an English aeronaut 
named Harris, at Vauxhall, a celebrated public 
garden, Harris, to give greater éclat to the 
spectacle, invited a young woman to whom he 
was engaged to be married to accompany him. 
The departure and the ascent were accom- | 
plished without any difficulty; but when high 
in the air the cord communicating with the 
valve at the top of the balloon, used for dis- 
charging any excess of hydrogen, or the valve 
itself, became disarranged, so that Harris, after 
opening it when he had reached the proper al- | 
titude, in order to prevent any farther ascent, | 
found, to his consternation and horror, that he! 


| 


could not close it again. Of course, as the gas 
continued to issue from the opening, the balloon 
descended with greater and greater rapidity ev- 
ery instant. Harris threw out all his ballast, 
and every thing else that he could lay hand 
upon, to arrest the descent. He took off his 
own and the lady’s outer clothing, and threw it 
over. All was in vain. He finally concladed 
that by throwing himself over he might save 
her, as the balloon might perhaps have buoy- 
ancy enough left to sustain the weight of one. 
He accordingly kissed her farewell, and leaped 
into the air. She saw him go down, and im- 
mediately fell fainting into the bottom of the 
car. 

When she came to herself she found herself 
in the midst of a crowd of eager spectators, 
some pressing around her to see, others doing 
all in their power to revive and to support her. 
She soon recovered sufficiently to be taken 
home, and she sustained no permanent injury 
from her awful adventure. 

It is needless to say what was the fate of her 
devoted and heroic lover. 
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L—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

F any other argument aside from the almost 

universal opinion of mankind were required 
to prove that the reality of occasional events in 
life is more striking, and sometimes, indeed, 
more marvelous, than pictures of fiction drawn 
from imagination and fancy, it is believed that 
the sketches which the writer proposes to pre- 
sent to the reader under the above heading, 
every word of which is vouched for as literally 
true in every particular, will be sufficient to es- 
tablish the maxim beyond cavil. 

In passing from the southwestern borders of 
Kansas into the outer settlements of Missouri 
and Arkansas a sudden and complete trans- 
formation is observed, not only in the habits 
and customs of the people, but in the appear- 
ance of all their surroundings. 

For example, in the former State churches 
and school-houses have kept pace with the pio- 
neers, and are seen among the remotest ham- 
lets. ‘The children here go to school, newspa- 
pers are taken and read, and there is an air of 
thrift and comfort about the most primitive log- 
tenements that marks the Eastern origin of their 
occupants. While along the frontiers of the 
latter States a church or school-house is seldom 
met with, and it is rare to find a person here 
who has received the first rudiments of educa- 
tion. The schoolmaster and parson are stran- 
gers in those parts, and if they were to make 
their appearance they would be regarded as 
superfluous members of society. 

These people are so local and circumscribed 
in their sphere of life, and so seldom meet with 
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has suffered a very considerable metamorphosis 
under their vernacular manipulations—so that 
many of their conventional idioms have become 
as remote from the teachings of our standard 
lexicographers as the provincial patois of south- 
ern France is from the pure dialect of Paris. 

Upon a hot and sultry summer's day in 1852, 
as I was journeying on h6rseback over ‘‘ Bos- 
ton Mountain,” by the road leading from Ar- 
kansas to Missouri, I became wearied and 
thirsty, and riding up to the door of a wretched 
shanty (the intervals between the logs of which 
might well have entitled it to the appellation of 
“Oak Openings”) I accosted a haggard-lovking 
old woman who was in possession of the pre- 
mises, and whose smoky, dessicated visage gave 
her a striking resemblance to my conception of 
Scott’s Meg Merrilies, and I expressed the hope 
that she was in the enjoyment of perfect health. 

At this salutation she raised her dim, glassy 
eyes upon me, and, in a most doleful tone of 
voice, replied : 

“ Wa’al now, straanger, I'll tell ye what's the 
matter: I war middlin’ sort o’ pert yesterday, 
but, sure’s yer born’d, I’ze powerful weak to- 
day. Jist about sun-up this mornin’, maybe a 
lee-tle bit afore, I war tuck with a almighty 
mizzery in the inards, an’ I’ze been a-squrmin’ 
an’ a-kavortin’ an’ a-howlin’ ever since” (putting 
special emphasis upon the italicized letter a, and 
inhaling her breath while she was giving it pro- 
tracted utterance), ‘* and I’ze swallered cords of 
apple-jack and tobaccer-jnice ; but, straanger, 
*tain’t no sort o’ use, it don’t begin to knock it, 
an’ it’s getten wosser an’ wosser all the time.” 





educated persons, that the English language 





Then spasmodicelly clasping her long bony fin- 
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"LIGHT STRAANGER |” 


gers around the region of the stomach, and 
dropping her lank body upon her knees, she 
belched forth an unearthly screech of agony, 
but instantly jerked back to an upright posi- 
tion, and, in a sharp, authoritative tone, said : 
“Light, straanger, an’ have a char.” 

I dismounted, accepted the seat, and con- 
doled most sincerely with the poor woman, sug- 
gesting to her that possibly the tobacco and 
liquor might have had the effect of increasing 
her troubles. 

She said no, that when these remedies would 


not ‘‘kill pain” ‘‘all the yarbs in Rackinsack | 


(Arkansas) wo'dn’t do it.” 

After the ‘‘ mizzery” spasm had passed off I 
inquired where I could find a drink of water. 
‘“« Thar war plenty water in the spring,” she said, 





| but added, that “she rec’on’d she had some 


buttermilk in the spring-house, an’ she ‘low'd 
that buttermilk war a heap more wettiner nur 
water.” 

In accordance with the suggestion, I drank 
copiously of the liquid, and felt so much re- 
freshed after it that I cheerfully indorse her 
opinion in regard to the relative ‘‘ wettin’ ” qual- 
ities of the two fluids. 


Il.—SAM HOUSTON. 

Speaking of buttermilk reminds me of an 
anecdote I once heard of General Sam Hous- 
ton, who was a lover of this lacteal beverage, as 
many of the good housewives in the Southwest 
can vouch for. 

Before the annexation «f Texas to the Union, 
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ot when it was an independent republic, with | 
the General at its head as President, the inci- 
dent I am about to relate occurred, 

But in order to get a proper appreciation of 
my story a few observations upon the anomalous | 
condition of society in that then remote and | 
wild region may not be malapropos. 

The inducements held out by the Mexican 
Government for the early colonization of Texas 
brought together men from every State in the 
Union, and indeed from almost every part of 
the civilized world ; 
assert that probably no other locality in the 
universe was ever populated by a community 


made up of elements more heterogeneous than | 


this, It is very true that there were some 
highly intelligent and respectable people among 
them, but the great mass of the early pioneers | 
were of a very different stamp. 

Men of desperate fortunes, who had nothing | 
to lose and every thing to gain, went there. 
Ambitious adventurers, who sought excitement 
and preferment, heve found a rich field for the 
indulgence of their proclivities. Besides these | 
an army of refugees from justice, under assumed | 
names, here found a secure retreat from the 
pale of the law. Such, in short, was the popu- 


lation that declared the independence of the | 


republic, and placed General Houston at the 
helm of its government. 

There never was much unanimity of senti- 
ment among the early politicians of Texas, and 
even General Houston had a powerful party 
arrayed against him, which for the most part 
was made up of highly turbulent and reckless 
elements—men who gave expression to their 


opinions regardless of consequences, and fre- | 
quently enforced them with their bowie-knives | 


and revolvers in total defiance of law or order. 

The non-enforcement of law rather served to 
encourage this disordered condition of society, 
and it was seldom that a jury was impanneled 
that dared to convict a man of murder, even 
when the crime had been perpetrated with the 
most diabolical malice prepense. 

These same audacious spirits did not, how- 
ever, for a moment hesitate to enforce Lynch- 
law upon a man for stealing a horse, or for put- 
ting his brand upon a neighbor’s calf or colt. 

The consequence of this was that individuals 
often took the law into their own hands as the 
only remedy for the redressment of their griev- 
ances, so that but few of the early settlers who 
remained in the country any great length of 
time escaped a duel or a street encounter, and 
many lives were sacrificed in this way. It is, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that General 
Houston, who continually occupied exalted po- 
litical positions during a long period, should 
have escaped entanglement in those broils. 

Whatever his enemies may have said of him, 


his friends regarded him as a man of most in- | 


domitable firmness of purpose, and one whose 


and it is perfectly safe to | 
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a sabéler. Indeed he received a severe 
| wound in the arm while fighting under Gen- 
| eral Jackson at the battle of the ‘‘ Horseshoe.” 
| Nevertheless it is said that, upon several occa- 
| sions, he declined meeting adversaries in duels, 
upon the ground that it was unbecoming in bim 
to fight ‘‘ down-hill;” in other words, that he 
| did not choose to enter the lists with antago- 
nists who were far beneath him in position ; 
which reminds me of General Putnam’s re- 
| Sponse to a pugnacious individual who sent him 
a challenge, viz., that ‘‘every body knew very 
well old Putt was no coward, and was not 
| obliged to fight every d—d rascal that came 
along, either,” 

An incident in the eventful life of General 
| Houston, which occurred in Tennessee before 

he went to the Cherokee country, affords a 
| cogent argument in refutation of the charge of 
cowardice which some of his calumniators have 
| brought against him. 
| At a large political gathering in Nashville, 
| about the time he was running for governor, a 
Mr. J-——g sent him a challenge through the 
hands of the noted John T. Smith. 
| Now this man Smith, of whose bloody career 
| I shall have occasion to speak more fully at 
another time, was not looked upon with much 
favor in that community ; and after the General 
| had read the document he deliberately, and in 
| presence of the whole assembly, while he looked 
Smith directly in the eyes, tore it into pieces 
and dashed it upon the ground, at the same 
time remarking that ‘‘he was not in the habit 
of receiving challenges through the hands of 
assassins.” 

The observation was heard by the crowd, and 
was taken up by General W——e, who, if not 
a friend of the challenger, did not entertain 
kindly feelings for Houston, and he said, in a 
| loud tone of voice: “The gentleman seems to 

be particularly fastidious to-day. I wonder 
whether he would condescénd to accept a 
meeting with any man—for instance, with 
| myself?” 
| This remark, which was apparently address- 
ed to the people, was of course intended for the 
ears of Houston. He heard it, and promptly 
| replied: ‘* You had better try me, Sir.” 
I shall only ade that he did try him, and 
with his life paid the penalty of his indiscretion. 
As many are not familiar with the early his- 
tory of this remarkable individual, I take this 
occasion to observe that he was a blacksmith 
by trade, and received but little education dur- 
, ing his beyhood, but his eminent natural abili- 
ties soon brought him into notice, and the happy 
faculty which he possessed of ingratiating him- 
, Self into the favor and confidence of those with 
| whom he caine in contact soon gained him many 
friends, and he was at a very early age sent to 
Congress from his native State. 
| His tall, erect, and highly graceful and digni- 


moral and physical courage were beyond ques- | fied bearing, united with great suavity of ad- 
tion. General Jackson, who was his firm friend dress, and agreeable social qualities, soon made 
throngh life, pronounced him a brave man and him companions at Washington, and he was re- 
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garded as one of the most promising young pol- | views and interests of his friend, and cheerfully 
iticians of that day. gave him the benefit of his matured political 
It is said that certain mutual friends were | experience, and thereby inspired W. d with 
very desirous about this time of bringing about full confidence in the ultimate success of his 
a meeting with the rising young politician and | election, and every thing progressed satisfac- 
a very beautiful and aristocratic belle of Balti- | torily, until one day W. d received a letter 
more, Miss R y. from a friend, inclosing another written by Gen- 
To effect this Mr. gave an elegant ban- eral Houston to the opposing candidate, in 
quet, to which Houston, the young lady alluded which he expressed the opinion that W—, 
to, and many of the élite of the city were in- | was utterly unfitted to fill the position, and that 
vited, and it was arranged that at an opportune | every effort should be made to defeat him. 
moment during entertainment Houston’s name Astounded at such barefaced duplicity he 
should be alluded to, and that Mr. M 1, an | put the letter into his pocket, and anxiously 
older member of Congress from Tennessee, | awaited the General's next visit, firmly resolved 
should take that as a text for eulogizing his | to call him to account for it. 
young colleague in such exalted terms as to at- He arrived as usual, and seemed in excellent 
tract the attention of the ambitious female sprig | spirits, accosting Mrs. W d with, ‘ Good- 
of aristocracy. | morning, lady. I hope I find you very well to- 
Accordingly, when the proper moment ar- | day, and pray how are the darling little ones 
rived, his old friend, who was from the rural | this morning, lady ?—And, my dear old friend 
districts himself and had but little sympathy | W: d, how does it go with you to-day? I: 
with aristocracy, said: ‘‘Is it Sam Houston | seems to me you are not looking as cheerful as 
you are speaking of? Why, I’ve known the usual. I trust nothing has gone amiss.” 
young rascal ever since he came barefooted over W——4 responded very coldly to this hearty 
the mountains to work at the blacksmithing bus- | greeting, and after the General was seated ask- 
iness in our county; and when i first met him | ed him what he would think of a man who 
he had cracks in his heels as wide as your fin- | should come to his house every day, profess to 
gers. I tell you he is a self-made man, and | be his best friend, partake of his hospitality, 
he’s bound to make his mark.” |and receive numberless other favors, and after 
It may readily be conjectured that this en- | all this he should discover that this man was 
comium, instead of elevating the youthful hero | his direst enemy ? ‘ 
in the estimation of the haughty belle, only| ‘‘Do you ask me, W d, what I would 
served to render him obnoxious to her. The | think of such a heartless wretch? Why, Sir, 
acquaintance proceeded no further. | my candid opinion is that ingratitude is a crime 
After this the General was Governor of Ten- | of the deepest turpitude, and I have no hesita- 
nessee, and subsequently he passed a year or Be in saying that such a man should be hung. 
two among the Cherokees, and from thence he | I say he should be hung, Sir. Shooting would 
went to Texas, where he founded a Republic, | be too light a punis shment for such an infamous 
and there is no question in my mind about his | traitor.” 
personal bravery. Moreover, he was an excel-| W d then produced the letter, and asked 
lent judge of character, and probably no man | his guest if he would do him the favor to read it. 
ever lived who pessessed a happier faculty for | After feigning to read it over very carefully, 
extricating himself from a critical position ‘than | and perceiving that it would be useless to deny 
he. 
With these somewhat discursive preliminary | 
digressicns I proceed with my narrative. 
At the period alluded to the General was in 
the daily habit of walking out to a farm-house 
near Austin, where he invariably received a 
cordial welcome, and never failed to get his 
favorite buttermilk beverage. 
The proprietor of the establishment, Mr. 
W d, felt proud of entertaining so distin- 
guished a guest, especially as he regarded him 
as one of his stanchest friends, and he took ev- 
ery pains to induce him to repeat his visits. 
Now it so occurred upon a certain occasion, 
when politics ran high and factious animosities 
were exceedingly acrimonious, that W d 
was nominated for an important office, and be- 
ing very desirous to secure the election he fre- 
quently counseled with his old friend Houston 
in regard to the best method of conducting the 
canvass, 
The old veteran of San Jacinto, with all ap- é : 
parent sincerity, entered most cordially into the HOUSTON BOTHERED. 
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its authenticity, he turned up his eyes with a 
most puzzled and bewildered expression, saying 
at the same time (in soliloquy), ‘‘ That hand- 
writing certainly resembles mine, but if F wrote 
it, how does it happen that I can not remember 
any thing about it? That's what bothers me.” 

“After a moment's reflection he went up to 
w——4, with the letter open in his left hand, 
placed it before his eyes, and significantly shak- 
ing the index finger of his right hand at the pa- 
per, he said : 

“Who would suppose that I could ever have 
got so beastly drunk as to write such an absurd 
letter. You, my dear W. d, know me too 
well to believe for an instant that this letter ex- 
presses my real sentiment. On the contrary, if 
[ was called upon publicly to declare my candid 
opinion in floral language regarding the rela- 
tive merits of the two candidates, I should most 
unhesitatingly and most unqualifiedly exclaim, 
that you were decidedly ‘poplar,’ but that your 
opponent was emphatically a ‘ /o-cuss.’” 

Almost every page in the early history of 
Texas is replete with thrilling narrations of In- 





dian barbarities, of desperate personal encount- | 
ers, and of heroic struggles of Anglo-Saxons | 


to wrest from Mexicans and savages the land 
of their nativity and graves of their ancestors. 
Even after the Spaniards were subdued or 


driven out of the country and their leader cap- | 


tured, the most populous districts were not ex- 
empt from frequent predatory incursions from 
the warlike and hostile Comanches. 

Those ubiquitous freebooters of the Plains, 
mounted upon fleet and enduring ponies, would, 
without the slightest previous warning, swoop 
down upon a settlement with lightning velocity, 
and before the inhabitants could rally for de- 
fense they were away again, leaving fire, deso- 
lation, and death in their bloody tracks. 

To guard against these sudden raids the peo- 
ple were forced to remain continually on the 
alert, with rifles and revolvers by their sides 
both day and night. 

This condition of society brought before the 
public many bold spirits, who otherwise would 


probably have remained unknown, and who by | 


their keen instincts in combating their wily foes, 
and by their intrepid deeds of personal valor, 
rendered their names immortal upon the cata- 
logue of border heroes. 

Such men as Jack Hays, Ben M‘Culloch, 
Walker, Cook, etc., whose memories are held 
in the highest veneration by their surviving con- 


temporaries, appeared at this eventful era; and | 


they were intrusted with the command of par- 
ties that patroled the outer line of settlements 
under the appellation of ‘‘ Rangers.” 

In the execution of this hazardous duty they 
had many bloody encounters with the savages, 
and were often victorious, but occasionally they 
were overpowered by numbers, and either killed 
or forced to flee to the settlements for protec- 
tion or reinforcements. 

Upon a certain occasion one of these parties, 
which had been scouting upon the head-waters 
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of the Brazos and Trinity, was driven in by the 
advance of a powerful war-party of Comanches, 
and the direction from which they were ap- 
proaching induced the belief among the know- 
ing borderers that they designed striking Na- 
cogdoches, on the Angelina River. To meet the 
emergency a large force of militia was hastily 
called out, with orders to assemble at Nacog- 
doches, under the command of General Rusk, 
the then Secretary of War. 

They were speedily enrolled, and remained 
some considerable time en bivouac awaiting 
tidings of the Indians, but no enemy appeared ; 
and at length the President weut there himself, 
and believing the danger over, he at once or- 
dered the disbandment of the troops. 

Many of the men who had suffered from In- 
dian depredations were exceedingly anxious for 
an opportunity to take revenge; and the dis- 
bandment was by no means a popular measure 
with them. Moreover, they did not hesitate to 


| give free expression to their sentiments upon 


the subject, even to denouncing in the most un- 
qualified terms the action of the Chief Magis- 
trate. 

On the day following the “‘ mustering out,” 
as Generals Houston and Rusk, accompanied 
by the Adjutant-General, M‘Cloud, were prom- 
enading arm in arm through the streets of the 
town, which were swarming with the disbanded 
volunteers, many of them collected in groups 
discussing the propriety of the President's or- 
der, their attention was called to a stalwart 
young backwoodsman, dressed from head to 
foot in buckskin, who had evidently taken sev- 
eral drinks of whisky, and was Joudly and ve- 
hemently expatiating to those around him, and 
making frequent, and not very complimentary, 
use of ‘‘Sam Houston's” name. 

General Houston, who could not avoid hear- 
ing some of these allusions, turned to his com- 
panions and said: ‘It appears to me, General 
Rusk, that you do not preserve very good dis- 
cipline in your command.” 

* They have been disbanded, and I have no- 
thing further to do with them,” replied the Gen- 
eral, ‘“ Moreover,” he added, “I am of the 
| opinion that it would not be so easy a matter 

to stop their talking, even if they were still in 
service,” 
| ‘“*Come along with me, gentlemen, and I'll 
show you how to quell such disgraceful exhibi- 
tions,” said Houston. 

The others merely observed that “they would 
like to witness the performance,” and followed 
into the packed crowd, which made way for the 
distinguished personages, enabling them to pen- 
| etrate to the side of the noisy orator, who still 
continued his vociferous harangue, accompanied 
| by the most violent gesticulations and contor- 
tions of his arms and body. 
| Walking deliberately up to him, and laying 

his hand upon his shoulder, the General, in a 
mild but emphatic tone, said: “ Are you not 
aware, my young friend, that you are disturb- 
| ing the peace and quiet of this respectable com- 
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munity, and that too, Sir, in presence of the 
President of the Republic ?” 

The fellow suddenly ceased speaking at this 
unexpected interruption, and turning upon the 
huge individual who addressed him (he did not 
know the General, it seemed), he, in a very low 
but firm tone of voice, while his eyes flashed 
fire, asked : 

** Are you Sam Houston, the President ?” 

**Yes, my young friend, I have the honor to 
bear that distinguished cognomen.” 

The young giant then drew back a step or 
two, and, concentrating all his powerful ener- 


gies into the effort, sprang like an infuriated | 


tiger upon the astonished General, knocking 
him down, and at the same time exclaiming, 
‘*Well, d—n you, old Houston, you are the 
very man [ wanted to see.” He was imme- 
diately pulled off by the spectators, and pro- 
ceeded with his interrupted declamation as if 
nothing bad happened, while the General re- 
tired to his lodgings, fully convinced that his 
friend Rusk was no disciplinarian. 

At one time, while Generals Houston and 
Rusk were at Austin, it is said that a friend 
of the latter reported to him that General H. 
had, upon more than one occasion, denounced 
him in the severest terms, and his friends were 
unanimous in the opinion that his reputation 
and honor demanded that the insult should be 
noticed. He did not, however, pay much at- 
tention to the matter at first; but at length it 
became so notorious that he called on H. and 
required an explanation. 

As soon as the object of his visit was pro- 
claimed General Houston burst into a violent 
fit of laughter, and going up to R. placed his 
hand upon his shoulder, saying : 

‘Tt seems to me, my dear Rusk, that you 
are unnecessarily exercised this morning. You 
must be conscious of the fact that we sometimes 
chastise our children ; and are we not permitted 
upon certain occasions to inflict upon our wives 
an affectionate pinch? Yet this does not signify 
that we love them any the less, I would ask 
you, then, if a man can’t curse his best friend 
without his taking offense, who in the name of 
common-sense can he curse, I should like to 
know ?” 

The General acceded to this paradoxical 
simile with a questionable grace, and suggest- 
ed to his friend that in future he would thank 
him to dispense his anathematical tokens of 
affection in a little more private manner than 
he had been in the habit of doing. 


TiIl.—_COLONEL B—. 

Colonel B , when I first met him, had 
nearly reached the patriarchal longevity of 
threescore and ten. Yet he was then one of 
the best preserved and most genial and con- 
vivial spirits I ever encountered. ‘ 

His well-proportioned, lithe, and muscular 
frame had been fully developed and matured 
by many years’ active service on the distant 
Indian frontier, where the healthful and in- 
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vigorating atmosphere of the mountains and 
| plains served to perpetuate and augment his 
natural buoyancy of temperament to a degree 
that seemed to set at defiance the sedative and 
enervating influences of age. 

Many and many a time, after marching al] 
day in severe storms, had he bivouacked upon 
the wet ground without any shelter save his 
poncho and blanket; and I have upon more 
than one occasion known him, after riding 
sixty or seventy miles on horseback, to dance 
all night at a ‘‘fandango,” and appear as fresh; 
the next morning as if nothing unusual had oc- 
curred, 

He was by no means a debauchee or tippler; 
but at the same time he was fond of good wine. 
and did not object to an occasional glass of 
grog; and after imbibing a moderate quantity 
with a good dinner, he possessed an inexhaust- 
ible fund of racy anecdotes, which he could 
relate with better effect than any man I ever 
knew. 

His entire military life had been passed on 
the border, and only at rare intervals of time 
had he been able to visit the Eastern cities; sc 
that it could not of course be expected that he 
should be well posted in the capricious and vac- 
illating absurdities of fashion, or the equally 
changeable conventionalities of dinner-table 
etiquette, 

He was so fortunate upon one occasion as to 
obfain a leave of absence, and while making a 
short sojourn in one of the cities of New En- 
gland, where the most inflexible rules of pro- 
priety were strictly enforced in all social inter- 
course, and where it was looked upon as rude 
and unbecoming at dinner-table to laugh aloud 
or speak above a certain modulated tone of 
voice, and an unpardonable breach of decorum 
to perpetrate a bon-mot or take more than two 
or three glasses of wine—while in this some- 
what puritanical city he was honored with an 
invitation to dine with several gentlemen at 
the mansion of the nabob of the place. 

At the appointed hour he was ushered into the 
magnificent dining-room, which was brilliant- 
ly illumined with numerous jets of gas evolved 
from gorgeous French chandeliers; and the 
huge mahogany table was groaning under the 
weight of a costly service of Sévres china, em 
bellished with sparkling Bohemian cut-glasse: 
of the most exquisite design and finish ; while 
soup, vegetable, and sundry other dishes, of 
massive embossed silver and gold, showed that 
every thing which money could contribute to 
give brilliancy and effect to the banquet had 
been unsparingly bestowed by the liberal host. 

But this munificent display of luxury and 
wealth did not seem to be appreciated by the 
borderer, or to create much more impression 
upon him than his pine camp-table, garnished 
with tin plates and cups, would have done. 

When. the dinner was announced the Colone! 
seated himself sans ceremonie among the other 
| guests, as perfectly self-possessed and as much 
without mauvaise honte as a professional diner- 

















out would have been. It is to be remarked, 
however, that he would have preferred before 
sitting down, in accordance with his usual cus- 


tom, to have taken an “appetizer” in the form | 


of a whisky-cocktail ; but as no one set him the 
example he reluctantly dispensed with this pre- 
liminary, and took his raw oysters on the half- 
shell, after which the host passed the sherry to 
him, and he eagerly swallowed a few drops of 
it from a miniature glass. 

The soup and fish courses were then intro- 
duced, and disposed of with all due ceremony ; 
but, greatly to the Colonel’s disgust, the wine 
remained stationary, and the company, with the 
exception of a few subdued whispers, was as 
mute and grave as a Quaker meeting. 

After this followed the meat course, and the 
most piquant entrées, all of which passed off 
strictly en régle; but still the bottle did not cir- 
culate. 

Then came the choicest game, served in the 
most approved style, unaccompanied, however, 
with an intimation that another glass of wine 
would give more zest to its flavor; and the spir- 
its of the party seemed, if possible, to wax more 
lugubrious and heavy than before, until at length 
the Colonel, having exhausted all his powers in 
curbing his patience, took the liberty of asking 
the host if he had ever heard of the ghost that 
once appeared to some of the army officers in 
New Mexico. - 

He replied that he had never heard of the 
circumstance before, and begged the Colonel to 
relate it. Others of the party expressed their 


total disbelief ig such spiritual manifestations ; | 


but all united in urging the Colonel to tell the 
story, which he did in the following language : 

“ During the Mexican war, as you will doubt- 
less remember, gentlemen, our Government sent 
out troops to take possession of the Territory 
of New Mexico. The detachment was com- 
posed of volunteers and regulars, to the latter 
contingent of which I had the honor to be- 
long. 

‘*We marched from Fort Leavenworth, on 
the Missouri River, and our track crossed the 
Plains, where there was but little to interest or 
divert our minds from the monotonous and toil- 
some duties which necessarily devolved upon us. 

** Nevertheless, many of the officers were jol- 
ly, convivial spirits, whose effervescent flow of 
good-humor could not be dampened by the 
most disheartening combination of adverse in- 
fluences; and they resorted to various ingen- 


ious expedients to while away their few leisure | 


hours. Some of them stalked the buffalo or 
antelope, and amused themselves in innocent 


field-sports, while others became addicted to | 


the more demoralizing pastime of cards; and 
while the sutler’s supply of liquor held out this 
customary concomitant stimulus of gaming was 
freely imbibed; but long before the march term- 
inated it was seldom that an officer could get 
any liquor for love or money, and when he did, 
it came in the form of a prescription from the 
medical officers, the most of whom had seen 
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service, and were not easily humbugged by ‘ old 
soldiers.’ 

“In spite of this restriction, however, they 
kept up their spirits wonderfully, and the gam- 
ing coterie especially continued to hold its night- 
ly meetings without a drop of whisky. 

“They were not, it must be acknowledged, 
quite as merry as when the ‘ flowing bowl’ cir- 
culated freely, as they were all good ‘trench- 
ermen;’ but the stimulus of betting served to 
divert their minds from disagreeable duties, 
and they played on night after night. One 
dark and dismal night, when their sitting had 
been prolonged into the small hours of morning, 
a death-like silence pervaded the entire camp, 
and all were becoming sleepy and wearied, when 
suddenly they were startled by the loud explo- 
sion of a terrific clap of thunder which burst 
directly over their heads, and reverberated 
through the sky like the salvo from a huge park 
of heavy ordnance, and immediately great drops 
of rain, driven before a violent tempest, came 
pattering like buck-shot against the tent. The 
lightning flashed vividly from every point in the 
heavens, the rain poured down in torrents, and 
all the elements seemed in an angry mood to con- 
spire in producing the greatest possible chaos. 

**'Nhe cards were instantly dropped upon the 
table, and the astounded votaries of gaming sat 
gazing upon each other in consternation and 
terror, until, during a brief interval in the light- 
ning flashes, the canvas door of the tent, as if 
by a magic hand, was slowly and noiselessly 
raised, and a tall, wan, and cadaverous figure, 
draped from head to foot in a flowing white 
robe, seemed to rise out of the earth and fill the 
opening, and slowly raising his bloodless and 
corpse-like arm, he deliberately pointed his long, 
bony forefinger at the cards upon the table, re- 
i his glassy eyes within their cavernous 

orbits, and directing them reproachfully upon 
each one of the trembling gamesters in succes- 
sion, while the tears coursed down the deep fur- 
rows of his pale and emaciated visage, he in a 
most sepulchral and lugubrious intonation of 
Yes, gentle- 





| voice gave utterance to speech. 
men, this frightful spectre spoke.” 

Then, appearing to be so much paralyzed by 

the effect of his own narration that he could 
| proceed no further, he wiped his eyes, and was 
| silent. After the gloom cast over his auditors 
| had become partially dispelled one of them ven- 
| tured to inquire if it was really true that the 
| apparition spoke. 

‘* Certainly,” replied the Colonel, “‘ his utter- 
| ance was as distinct and emphatic as mine at 
| this moment.” 
| Another inquisitive gentleman asked if he 
| had preserved a distinct remembrance of the 
| purport of the language that issued from the 
| mouth of the phantom. 
| ** Ah ves,” answered he, with a most solemn 
| expression of countenance, ‘‘I recollect it but 
| too well, ay, too well gentlemen, and if I were 
| permitted to live a thousand years I should not 
| be able to eradicate it from my memory.” 
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A LONG TIME BETWEEN DRINKS, 


“Pray, then,” said they all (their curiosity 
now wrought up to the highest point), ‘tell us 
what the ghost said.” 


Thus importuned the Colonel with the great- | 
est apparent reluctance replied: ‘‘ Very well, | 


gentlemen, if you will insist upon my repeating 
the words that were uttered upon that solemn 
occasion you must be responsible for the conse- 
quences,” ’ 

Then with the deepest intonation of his nat- 
urally heavy bass voice, he added : ‘‘ The ghost 


said, gentlemen, the ghost said, ‘ Jt’s a mon- | 


strous long time between drinks !’” 


| A simuitaneous burst ef uproarious laughter 
| followed the Indicrous termination of the face- 
| tious Colonel’s story, and it is needless to add 
that the wine circulated much more freely after- 
ward. 
On the arrival of the army of occupation in 
| New Mexico our hero was assigned to the com- 
mand of the garrison at Santa Fé, in which ca- 
| pacity he was required to exercise both civil and 
military functions. This necessarily brought 
him in frequent contact with the native Mexi- 
cans, whose Spanish dialect he had no more 
knowledge of than they had of the idiom of the 
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Anglo-Saxon, and all official intercourse had to | 


be conducted through the medium of inter- 
preters. ’ 
It so happened upon one occasion, when the 


interpreter was absent, that a Mexican woman | 


called to see the ** Commandante” on business, 
and on entering the office she, with a very grace- 
ful obeisance, politely accosted him with the 
customary salutation of ‘* Comment esta usted, 


Signor #” —(How are you to-day, Sir?) which, | 


as near as the Colonel could make out, signified, 
“T'ye come to stay, Sir.” 

He was not a little astonished at the uncere- 
monious manner in which the Signora declared 
her intentions, and was very considerably em- 
barrassed at first; but, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, he concluded to let her remain until the 
interpreter returned. Accordingly, putting the 
best face he could upon it, he said: ‘*Come to 
stay, have you, old lady? Very well, then, sit 
down, and make yourself at home.” 

Then he added, soliloquizing, ‘‘ Devil of a 
fix I’m getting into now sure enough.” 

The woman, not having the remotest concep- 
tion as to the import of what the Colonel was 
talking about, remarked: ‘‘ No intende, Senor” 
(I don’t understand you, Sir). 

“Very well,” replied the Colonel. “If you 
no intended to stay, what in the devil did you 
come here for ?” 








NO INTENDE, SENOR. 


IV.—MONSIEUR M—-. 
The wonderful changes and transformations 
that have resulted from the settlement and de- 
velopment of the resources of the gigantic West 
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within the past four decades seem marvelous 
indeed, 

In 1832 it required a month of toilsome trav- 
eling to make the journey from New York to 
Chicago, whith then contained about two hun- 
dred inhabitants. Now, the same journey is 
accomplished with perfect ease and comfort in 
thirty-six hours; and Chicago has to-day a 
population of two hundred and seventy - five 
thousand souls, and is the best-built city on 
this continent. 

Wisconsin at the date alluded to was an un- 
populated wilderness, and there was but one 
house between Chicago and Green Bay, that 
of Solomon Juneau, an Indian trader at Mil- 
waukee, and but one house on the Galena road, 
at Dixon's Ferry, upon Rock River. 

With the exception of a few people around 
the lead mines in the vicinity of Mineral Point, 
there was not at that time a single farmer in 
Wisconsin. 

And now the entire vast area of this beantiful 
State is absorbed and cultivated by industrious 
and thriving farmers, 

One bright and lovely day in 1833 I married 
a young wife seventeen years of age, and im- 
mediately after the ceremony was performed 
we bade farewell to our friends in the Eas’, 
and with all our worldly effects, consisting of a 
piano, carpet, rifle, and pair of pistols, we set 
out on what was considered a desperate ven- 
ture to seek our fortune in the remote wilds of 
Wisconsin. 


We traveled by the fast line of canal boats 
to Buffalo, and from there upon a wretched 
old hulk of a steamer to Detroit, where we 
were obliged to wait ten days at Woodworth's 


Steamboat Hotel (and such a hotel!) for 
a schooner bound for Mackinaw and Green 
Bay. 

At length we embarked on the Austerlitz, 
and were crammed into a small, filthy cabin of 
about eight feet by ten with twenty other fel- 
low-victims, which my somewhat romantic little 
wife did not consider exactly comme il faut; 
but as this was the best we could do we sailed, 
and after eighteen long days of sea-sickness, 
low diet, torture, and other sea-going concomi- 
tants—to say nothing of home-sickness and 
other kindred complaints—we were finally per- 
mitted—thanks to a merciful Providence—to 
place our feet once more upon land in the new 
territory of Wisconsin. 

In accordance with the custom of the coun- 
try we, after selecting our place of residence, 
‘* squatted,” and ‘‘ made our claim” near the es- 
tablishment of an Indian trader named M——n, 
who prided himself upon his French lineage, 
and had at an early age enlisted in the service 
of the Northwest Fur Company, leaving his 
home in Canada for the Indian country, where 
he had rémained ever since. He had cast asid» 
what he conceived to be the senseless conven- 
tionalities of the settlements, and adopted many 
of the more useful habits and customs of the na- 
tives, 
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MY BRIDAL TRIP, 


When I first met him he was probably over 
seventy years of age, yet his mental and phys- 
ieal powers were then as active and vigorous as 
those of most men in the meridian of life; and, 
as strange as it may appear, he had just perpe- 
trated the hazardous experiment of espousing 
““@ la mode de sauvage,” his fourth wife, who 
was a vivacious young squaw of about sixteen, 
and quite an interesting and attractive specimen 
of her race. 

The old man was very much enamored with 
his new bride, and seemed perfectly happy dur- 
ing the first few days of the re-re-reiterated honey- 
moon; but possessing a suspicious disposition 
and a highly nervous and impulsive tempera- 
ment, he in a short time took it into his imagin- 
atién that he was too old to please the fancy of 
so young a girl, and became furiously jealous of 
every young man who spoke to his wife or even 
came near his house. 

Knowing this foible in his charactér, and be- 
ing somewhat inclined to practical jokes, I took 
every opportunity to inquire anxiously after the 
health of Madame ; but instead of receiving this 
in good part the old man invariably turned away 





from me manifesting symptoms of great displeas- 
ure, 

One morning when, as it appeared, the old 
gentleman happened to be in particularly ill- 
humor, I called at his house, and after extend- 
ing to him the customary compliments of the 
day, I very blandly asked: ‘‘ Comment se porte 
la Madame ce matin, Monsieur?” (How's your 
wife this morning, Sir ?) 

Instead of giving a direct answer to my court- 
eous interrogatory his countenance assumed a 
ferocious expression, and he walked back and 
forth for some time gesticulating rapidly, and 
muttering to himself some unintelligible French 
jargon, the only part of which I comprehended 
was a frequent guttural roll of the emphatic 
French adjective ‘‘ Sac-r-r-r-ré,” coupled with 
what I took to be the not very complimentary 
adjunct of ‘* Yankee,” most spitefully hissed out 
from between his teeth. 

After giving vent to his indignation in this 
manner for a while the expression of his face 
suddenly changed, assuming an air of the most 
triumphant gratification, and walking directly 
to me he straightened himself up, placed his 
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arms akimbo, and looking me in the eyes, 
said : 

“* What for you keep ax me dat all ’e time, 
eh? Sac-r-r-r-ré battam. What for, eh? 
How's you wife yousef ?” 

This superlatively ludicrous retort caused me 
to explode with an uproarious peel of laughter, 
which exasperated the old man to such a de- 
gree that, coming close to my side and raising 
his voice to the highest pitch, he screamed into 
my ear: ‘* Mistére Yankee! I like for know how's 
you wife yousef, eh?” 'Then turning his back 
upon me in the most contemptuous manner, he 
rapidly walked away, believing, no doubt, that 
he had completely demolished me. 

Time did not have the effect of assuaging the 
irritation produced upon his sensitive imagina- 
tion, or of reconciling the discords in his house- 
hold. On the contrary, his jealousy continued 
to become more and more annoying and vexa- 
tious to the young wife, until at length she was 
unable to endure it longer and left him for 
Prairie du Chien, where she found friends 
that protected her. 

The old man took her loss very much to 
heart, and for days did nothing but walk solita- 
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HOW'S YOUR WIFE? 


rily around his house with his head cast down, 
and apparently buried in deep melancholy re- 
flections. Indeed, the poor fellow seemed al- 
most heart-broken. 

I chanced to meet him about this time, and, 
feigning ignorance of what had occurred to 
him, expressed the earnest hope that Madame 
continued to enjoy her usual good health. 

He looked up at me with an expression which 
indicated any thing but creduliy as to the sin- 
cerity of my motives, and, with a very indig- 
nant scowl upon his face, replied; ‘* Ma femme? 
you like for find out where he gone, eh? Ce 
bon, by Gar, I tell you! He gone’s to ze prai- 
rie de sac-r-r-r-ré battam dog, ce bon, let him 
gone!” 

M——n was of Roman Catholic parentage, 
and had received his early education under the 
strictest tenets of that creed; but he had been 
so long separated from all the influences of 
Christianity, in any form, that he had become 
rather indifferent to the things that pertained 
to his spiritual welfare, and conseyuently gave 
himself but littlé anxiety or thought upon the 
subject ; yet if any one had intimated to him 
that the course of life he was leading was such 
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as to jeopardize the salvation of his soul, he | paid a visit to the Frenchman, hoping that the 
would have been highly astonished and in- good seed which he had dropped by the way- 
censed. | side might have germinated during his absence. 

It was seldom, in those days, that we saw a/| but unfortunately for the success of his efforts, 
preacher of the Gospel, and the few that visited | the Jesuit had been there in the interim, and 
us were of the itinerant order, whose extended | had taken the responsibility of throwing the ob- 


circuits over the sparsely populated district ren- 
dered their periodical visits, like those of a high- | 
er order of beings, ‘few and far between.” 

Father B , a very zealous ecclesiastic of | 
the Jesuitic order, upon one occasion came to 
our settlement, and during his sojourn called | 
upon the Frenchman, who received him very | 
kindly, and, after a short preliminary conver- 
sation, the priest approached the subject of his | 
mission by inquiring of him if he was a relig- | 
ious man, 

With an air of surprise at such a question, 
the old man answered : 

**Certainement, Monsieur! religious man me, 
very mouch.” 

**Pray, Monsieur M——1, will you have the 
kindness to inform me what denomination of 
Christians you class yourself with ?” 

He replied tartly, but with decided emphasis, 
and rapidly nodding his head at the same time : 

** De same as me fader.” 

** Ah yes, yes, I see. Will you permit me, 
then, to ask you, Monsieur, what particular 
persuasion of religious people your father asso- 
ciated with ?” 

**Qui, Monsieur,” replied he, ‘‘ wid de same 
peeps as me grandfader.” 

*¢ Very well, Monsieur. Will you also allow 
me to inquire what name was given to the par- 
ticular faith that was adopted by your venerated 
ancestors, and through them transinitted to 
you?” 

He hesitated for a moment, and seemed 
somewhat puzzled to find an answer to the in- 
terrogatory thus reiterated upon him in so many | 
different forms, but he soon rallied and prompt- | 
ly responded, ‘*Oni! oui!! oui!!! Me relig-| 
ion he de same kind as de bibe.” 

The good “Father,” in despair at getting 
any more definite information from him con- 
cerning the complexion of his religious senti- 
ments, intimated to him that it was all very 
well provided the Bible which he took for his | 
guidance was the version sanctioned by the | 
Remish authorities, but cautioned him against 
the diabolical influences of the rendering given 
by the Protestants to the same book. 

Some weeks subsequent to this a preacher of 
the Methodist persuasion came around, and dur- 
ing his stay among our people he took occasion 
to call upon the Frenchman, but failed to elicit 
any more satisfactory information about the 
old man’s religion than the Jesuit had done. 
He however gave him good spiritual counsel, 
and left a Bible which he recommended him to 
peruse daily, and bade him a kind adieu. 

He continued on his circuit, and in due course 
of time returned to the settlement, when he again | 





noxious Protestant Bible into the fire. 

Knowing nothing of this the preacher in- 
quired of M n if he had complied with his 
request in frequently reading the Scriptures dur- 
ing his absence. He answered: “TI no reads 
him mouch now, for ze d——d priest he burns 
up all de bibe in de fi.” 

When I next encountered the old man I re. 
marked to him that I had understood the Frenc) 
priest had been burning Bibles, and playing the 
devil generally at his house. He was nettled 
at the nationality of the allusion and replied, 
with considerable irritation, 

**C’vrais, zat is so, Monsieur. Ze French 
priest he burn ze bibe, but all ze "Merican peep’s 
he make de-devy’ too, by gar.” 

After many years’ absence in the mountains 
about the head-waters of the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone, the old man returned to Montreal on 
a visit to his friends and relatives, but on his ar- 
rival he, like Rip Van Winkle after his pro- 
tracted nap, wandered about the streets, not be- 
ing able to recognize a single familiar face. A\| 
his relatives were either dead or absent, and 
the friends of his youth had disappeared, so 
that he soon turned his back in disappointment 
and sorrow upon the place of his nativity, and 
resolved to go back to the Indian country and 
spend the remainder of his days there. 

Accordingly he embarked upon a steamer at 
Buffalo (the Uncle Sam), on which it so hap- 
pened that General Scott and his Staff, who 
were about making the tour of the Lakes, were 
passengers. ‘The steamers of that period had 
no private state-rooms, but there were large 
dormitory cabins, in which all the passengers 
slept in berths ranged upon the sides, 

On the morning following their departure the 
General was making his toilet in the cabin, 
when M——n entered, and omitted to close the 
door after him. 

As it was quite cold at the time the General 
looked up at him scowlingly, and pointing to 
the open door, said to him in a very stern and 
peremptory tone of voice, ‘* Shut that door, Sir.” 

The old man was not accustomed to this dic- 
tatorial manner of issuing orders, and instead of 
obeying, replied, in an equally brusque manner, 

‘* No, General Scott ; me no shete-door. My 
money good as every peoples, by gar.” 

The General saw that he had made a mis- 
take, and very graciously begged pardon, but 
asked the old man very politely if he would be 
so obliging as to close the door which he had 
left open. 

He answered with a profound bow, ‘ Cer- 
tainment, General Scott. Me shet e-door for 
you wid very mouch plasir.” 
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we HAT o'clock is it?” asked Emanuel 
Swedenborg, upon his death-bed. Be- 

ing told, he answered, ‘‘It is well; I thank you; 

may God bless you;” and the pure spirit of the 

venerable teacher gently passed away. ‘‘ What 

o'clock is it?” ask little children, as they blow 

off the feathered seed-vessels of the dandelion, 

and tell the hour by the number that remain 

upon the stalk. 

Civilized man every where, from the cradle 
to the grave, repeats this question oftener than 
any other. Were all things at rest it could 
never be answered. Motion alone enables us 
to measure time. Motion is best exemplified 
in the heavenly bodies, particularly the sun. 
Yet man, ‘‘ the tool-making animal,” never asks, 
** What o’sun?” but simply “ What o'clock ?” 
He has brought artificial time-keepers to such 
perfection that they are the most wonderful of 
his mechanical achievements, the things most | 





SUN-DIAL IN AN ENGLISH CHURCH-YARD. 


alive and human in the entire range of his 
handiwork. 

Primitive man had little need of clocks or 
watches. The opening and closing of flowers ; 
the voices of birds, beasts, and insects; the po- 
sitions of sun, moon, and stars, told the passage 
of time with accuracy enough for his simple life. 
Mariners, hunters, shepherds, and all other men 
much alone with nature, still keep familiar with 
her habits and her moods, The Indian says, 
‘Four moons have passed,” or ‘‘ It was ten 
sleeps ago;” and the farmer, ‘‘ It was between 
day and sunrise,” or ‘‘ It was half an hour by 
sun.” 

Job’s expression, “As a servant earnestly 
desireth the shadow,” points to the earliest 
artificial time-keeper. The sun-dial (diadis, 
daily) originated, nobody knows when, with 
some of the Eastern nations. Isaiah wrote, 
eight hundred years before Christ, ‘I will 
bring back the shadow of the degrees which 
is gone down in the sun-dial of Ahaz ten de- 
grees backward.” 

A dial, usually standing upon a stone post 
on a sunny knoll, is still preserved as a relic of 
the past in almost every English country church- 
yard. Around it on Sunday mornings, an hour 
or two before service, were wont to gather the 
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THE OLEPSYDRA. 


rustics, discussing crops, the weather, and pol- 
itics, while matrons gossiped soberly, and chil- 
dren tumbled in leap-frog over mossy tomb- 
stones, or played ball against the tower, till the 
parson’s tinkling bell summoned all to worship. 

In clear weather the dial showed the hour by 
day, as the stars did by night; but when clouds 
came something more was needed. Hence the 
East originated the ‘‘ Clepsydra” (the “* Water- 
Stealer”), a transparent, graduated vase filled 
with liquid, which slowly trickled or stole away 
through a little aperture inthe bottom. The re- 
ceding height marked the passage of the hours. 
The clepsydra was used in ancient China, and 
in Egypt under the Ptolemies. Czsar found 
it among the native Britons, Pompey intro- 
duced it into Roman conrts ‘‘to prevent bab- 
bling.” One of Martial’s epigrams counseled a 
dull declaimer, who was constantly quafting from 
a glass of water during his endless harangue, to 
relieve both himself and his audience by drink- 
ing from the clepsydra instead. 

In the Colony of Massachusetts Bay two cen- 
turies ago an hour-glass stood before the Puri- 
tan preacher, and was turned by a tithing-man 
when he began his sermon. If he stopped long 
before the sand ran out, his hearers were dis- 
satisfied; if he continued long after, they grew 
impatient. 

The hour-glass is only a modification of the 
clepsydra. It substitutes fine sand for water, as 
something which will nei- 
ther freeze nor evaporate, 
and which, when the glass 
is full, will run little faster 
than when it is nearly 
empty. It was known be- 





fore the Christian era, and has been used by 
| nearly all nations. It was so common among 
| our ancestors a hundred years ago that the jj- 
| lustration which we copy from the New England 
Primer of 1777 was drawn from one of the most 
familiar objects in their daily life. 

In dry, equable Eastern climates the clepsy- 
| dra long maintained its supremacy, and it js 
used in India even to this day. It was exceed- 
ingly inaccurate, but improvements were con- 
stantly added. Sometimes water flowed in 
tears from the eyes of automata, and sometimes 
a floating statue rising and falling with the |i- 
quid pointed to the passing hours engraved upon 
an upright scale. Next, a little wheel was in- 
troduced, on which the water fell drop by drop, 
turning it, and thus cominunicating motion to 
hands upon a.dial, In time machinery was 
inserted to tell not only the hours of the day, 
but the age of the moon, and the motions of 
other heavenly bodies ; and finally the clepsydra 
grew into an ingenious and complicated w ater- 
clock. A thousand years ago a Persian caliph, 
the Haroun-al-Raschid of the Arabian Nights, 
sent one to the Emperor Charlemagne which 
had a striking apparatus. When the twelve 
| hours were completed twelve doors opened in its 
| face ; and from each rode an automaton horse- 

man, who waited till the striking was over, and 
| then rode back again, closing the door after him. 
| ‘*Clock” originally signified ‘‘ bell,” and the 
| French c/oche still retains that meaning. The 

invention is claimed for many different peoples 

and eras, from the Chinese two thousand years 
before Christ down to the Germans of eight cen- 
| turies ago. The first general use of clocks was 
|in monasteries, during the eleventh century. 

Before their appearance the sacristan sat up to 
| watch che stars that he might waken the monks 
; at the hours of prayer. The common people 
attributed their origin to the devil; and had 
any body outside of the religious orders incurred 
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the odium of first introducing them, he would 
doubtless have been put to death as a sorcerer. 

For several hundred years they were exceed- 
ingly rude and irregular. But not long after 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Galileo, while 
noticing the vibrations of a hanging lamp, dis- 
covered the great principle of the pendulum— 
that when a suspended body is swinging, any in- 
crease or decrease of its speed will not change 
the number of vibrations it makes in a given 
time, but only the length of the arc it describes. 
The pendulum was soon applied to the clock, 
and added greatly to its accuracy. Public 
clocks nevertheless have always been tempting 
marks for the shafts of satire. The proverb, | 
“ As untrustworthy as a town clock,” still con- 
tinues in vogue; and there is a witty saying in 
Peterborough, England, that if the clock of the 
cathedral and that of the parish church ever 
strike simultaneously there will be a death in 
the minster yard, 

Until after the Revolution the American col- | 
onies had few clocks of any kind. Sun-dials | 
and hour-glasses sufficed for those leisurely 
days. Why is it that the more we multiply in- | 
ventions for saving time and labor, the more we 
are pressed for minutes, and the harder we have 
to work ? 

Thirty years ago “‘ The varnished clock that 
clicked behind the door” was the great domes- 
tic time-keeper. Who has forgotten its monot- 
onous “ click-clack,” or its quaint, upright case, | 
taller than a man? What true Yankee boy | 
ever failed, sooner or later, to take it to pieces, 
and see how it was made? Ah! the kitchen | 
bellows, cut open to learn what was inside, was 
very disappointing; but the old family clock, 
surreptitiously dissected, proved its own exceed- | 

! 


ing great reward. Until within the last two 
or three generations all our time-keepers were | 
made in Europe. Now, Connecticut clocks tell 
the hour at Jerusalem, at Calcutta, at Pekin, | 
and at Irkoutsk, At our factories a fair little 
clock, neatly cased, can be afforded for eighty 
cents gold. American inventiveness has done 
it! 

Town clocks and chronometers are regula- 
ted from the nearest observatories. But the 
electrical clock will do away with that. One | 
at some central point will serve for a city as | 
large as New York. Wires connecting with | 





dials on all the church towers, and, indeed, in 
all the dwellings, may regulate the hands of 
every clock in the metropolis to perfect uniform- 
ity. When the telegraph nerves run into every 
house we shall all get the time of day from a 
common source, as we do gas and water. 

The ship chronometer—for determining lon- 
gitude at sea—was invented in 1675. One costs 
about four hundred dollars, The most are of 
English manufacture, though there are half a 
dozen makers in the United States. A few 
years ago the Greenwich Observatory paid a 
premium of three hundred pounds for a chro- 
nometer which had varied only about one sec- 
ond in twelve months. It makes no difference 
whether one is fast or slow; all the shipmaster 


| requires is that it shall ran with regularity. No 


other invention since the mariner’s compass has 
so diminished the perils and uncertainties of 
navigation. 

“Watch” is from a Saxon word signifying 
“to wake.” At first the watch was as large 
as a saucer; it had weights, and was called “ the 
pocket clock.” The earliest known use of the 
modern name occurs in a record of 1542, which 
mentions that Edward VI. had ‘‘ onne larum or 
watch of iron, the case being likewise of iron- 
gilt, with two plumettes of lead.” The first 
great improvement, the substitution of the 
spring for weights, was made about 1550. The 
earliest springs were not coiled, but only straight 
pieces of steel. Early watches had only one 
hand, and required winding twice a day. The 
dials were of silver or brass; the cases had no 
crystals, but opened at back and front, and were 
four or five inches in diameter. A plain watch 
cost the equivalent of $1500 in our currency, 
and after one was ordered it took a year to 
make it. 

There is a watch in a Swiss museum only 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, insert- 
ed in the top of a pencil-case. Its little dial 
indicates not only hours, minutes, and seconds, 
but also days of the month. It is a relic of the 
old times, when watches were inserted in sad- 
dies, snuff boxes, shirt-studs, breast-pins, brace- 
lets, and finger-rings. Many were fantastic— 
oval, octangular, cruciform, or in the shape of 
pears, melons, tulips, or coffins. 
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OLD VERGE WATCH. 


Mary Queen of Scots had a large one in the 
form of a skull, which is still preserved by a 
gentleman near Edinburgh. The case is opened 
by dropping the under jaw, which turns upon a 
hinge, while the works occupy the place of the 
brain. 

Old watches are common in English muse- 
ums. There are comparatively few in the 
United States; and I know of none of Amer- 
ican manufacture much over fifty years old. 
F. W. Chamberlain, of No. 233 Hanover Street, 
Boston, has upward of two hundred—much the 
largest and rarest collection on our continent. 
One of the most curious is an old English verge, 
two inches thick. If it were only half as large 
it would be a perfect specimen of the ancient 
bull’s-eye. - 

Another of Chamberlain’s treasures—also an 
English verge—is over two centuries old. One 
would like to see a photograph of the man it 
was made for, knee-breeches, horse-hair wig, 
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and all. It keeps ex. 
cellent time, not varying 
two minutes a week. 
though its little heart ha: 
throbbed on while six 
generations of owner 
have wound it, and car. 
ried it, and left it at the 
jeweler’s for cleaning— 
have been born by it. 
and lived by it, and died 
by it. 

A third is a French 
striking watch two hun 
dred years old, with elab- 
orate ornamentation, and 
allegorical male and fe- 
male figures on the dial. 
When the works within 
strike the hours these 
figures pound with ham 
mers upon little counter- 
feit gold bells, as if they 
produced the sound. — 

The ticking of a watch—the beating of its 
heart—is the playing of the two arms of the 
pallet in between the teeth of the scape-wheel, 
at the point where the rotary motion of the 
wheels or “‘train’” changes to the vibratory 
motion of the balance. In nine cases ont of 
ten a skilled watch-maker can tell whether there 
is any thing wrong with a watch, and if so, 


what, by putting it to his ear, as a skilled phy- 


sician learns the condition of the human time- 
keeper by feeling its pulse or hearing its heart, 
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| OLD BARREL AND FUSER. 


The mainspring is the locomotive, the wheels 
are the train, and the balance and hair-spring 
the brakes. When the mainspring is first 
wound up its force is much greater than when 

| it is nearly run down, The old barrel and 
| fusee watch equalized this by making the fusee 
| spiral. When the mainspring was fully coiled, 
| and pulled hardest, it acted upon the small end 
| of the fusee, where the most power was needed. 
| As the spring grew weaker the chain descend- 


, | ed to where the fusee was larger, and required 


AUTOMATIO FRENCH WATOH. 


less force to turn it. 

| The English yet retain the spiral fusee, on 
| their national theory that whatever is old ought 
|to continue. The American wetch dispenses 
with the fusee altogether, perhaps on our aa- 
tional theory that whatever is old ought to be 
abolished. Its mainspring instead communi- 
cates motion directly to the train, and its nice 
adjustment of hair-spring and balance-wheel 
insures equal time through the twenty-four 
hours. When a watch is first wound up the 





THE TOWN 


balance may make one revolution and a half 
at each impulse from the scape-wheel, and 
when it is nearly run down, only half a revolu- 
tion; but the former will consume no more 


time than the latter, and so the watch goes 
uniformly through the twenty-four hours. 

How shall it be made to go uniformly through 
summer and winter ? 


A steel rod may be fitted 
into a hollow steel cylinder so perfectly that it 
will not drop out of its own weight, and yet it 
can be turned or pulled out by the thumb and 
finger, and it moves with the softness of velvet 
rolling on velvet. Hold the same rod in the 
shut hand for five minutes and the warmth of 
the flesh will expand it so that one can not 
drive it in with a sledge-hammer. Then put 
it in a refrigerator and it will contract till it 
rattles in the cylinder, If the metal is brass, 

_ temperature affects it still more. Winter 
will so contract the balance-wheel of a watch 
that it may gain two minutes in a day; or it 
may be thrown out of time by a few hours’ 
sleigh-riding, or by hanging all night against a 
cold wall, Uneven temperature is the deadly 
foe of uniform time-keeping. 

In 1767 John Harrison was awarded a pre- 
mium of £20,000, under an offer of the British 
Parliament — which had been standing fifty- 
three years—for any invention which should 
so far overcome this difficulty as to enable 
shipmasters at sea to determine longitude 
within thirty miles of accuracy. He gained it 
by applying to ship chronometers the principle 
of the compensation-balance, now used in all 
fine watches. It is simply a balance-wheel 
with outer rim or tire of brass, and inner rim 
and cross arm of steel. The cold, which would 
contract steel alone and make the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel less, equalizes that by con- 
tracting the brass still more, the brass being so 
confined that its contraction enlarges the wheel. 





OF ELGIN, 


Under the influence of heat the steel’s expan- 
sion would enlarge the wheel, but then the 
greater expansion of the brass contracts it. 
When these two influences are so nicely ad- 
justed that the one exactly counterbalances 
the other, the watch will keep equal time 
whether in Alaska or Havana. 

Until very lately American jewelers import- 
ed wheels, balances, and other material ready- 
made from Switzerland, fitted the various parts 
together by hand, put their stamp upon them, 
and called that watchmaking. Its art and mys- 
tery was acquired in an apprenticeship of from 
three to five years. In Switzerland, division of 
labor had been introduced long before. Each 
workman performed some one process of shap- 
ing, cutting, or finishing parts of the watch in 
his own little shop at home, and returned the 
parts to the manufacturer, as bootmaking is 
done in New England. And for many proc- 
esses, little labor-saving machines, run by foot- 
lathes, had come to be used. 

In 1852, A. L. Denison, a Boston watch- 
maker, conceived the plan of producing watches 
by collecting all these machines under one roof, 
and running them by one power. His wild 
dream was that a time might come when a 
manufactory could turn out ten watches a day. 
Most of his friends voted him crazy, but he had 
the one quality which makes all lunacy conta- 
gious—profound earnestness. He soon made 
Edward Howard, David P. Davis, and Samuel 
Curtis as mad as himself, and the four lunatics 
built a factory in Roxbury. 

But the Swiss authorities would not permit 
the export of machines, models, or drawings ; 
so, Yankee-like, the four pioneers invented and 
constructed machines for themselves. Finally, 
they turned out a watch, the first ever mz ‘~ by 
machinery in the world. It is yet in Mr... fw 
ard’s possession, and keeps excellent time. “he 
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THE ELGIN WATOH FAOTORY. 


machines were very imperfect, and much of the 
work was still done by hand. But from that 
beginning have sprung all our watch factories, 
now situated respectively in Elgin, Illinois, New- 
ark and Marion, New Jersey, and Waltham, 
Roxbury, and Springfield, Massachusetts. 

As we step aboard the Galena train at Chi- 
cago we observe the placard, ‘‘ Pacific Ex- 
press; does not Stop at Way Stations.” We 
ponder behind the locomotive for forty miles; 
then the brakeman ends our reverie by shouting 
** Elgin.” 

Leaving the train, we gaze down upon a far- 
spreading little city, with court-house, acad- 
emy, and churches upon commanding knolls, 
brick blocks and broad streets, cottages pleas- 
antly shaded with oak, maple, and poplar, a 
woolen mill, a flouring mill, a butt-and-screw 
manufactory, and a milk-condensing establish- 
ment that ships its product to New York-~all 
beside the bright river which cuts the town 
in twain, and is spanned by a gossamer iron 
bridge ; and over the house-tops, a mile away, 
the tall chimney of the National Watch Fac- 
tory. 


In the spring of 1864 half a dozen active busi- | 


ness men of Chicago, heard a fascinating de- 
scription of the leading Massachusetts watch 
factory. To their willing ears it was a story 
with a moral, and this was the moral: ‘If 
Boston can make watches by machinery and 
largely supply the Northwest, Chicago can 


make watches by machinery and largely sup- | 
It was the genuine, au- | 
Practi- | 


ply New England.” 
dacious, self-reliant Western spirit. 





cal workmen assured them that with the invest- 
ment of a hundred thousand dollars in build- 
ings and machinery they could begin to turn out 
watches. They added fifty per cent. to this es- 
timate for a margin, and with that blessed un- 
consciousness of the difficulties before them, 
without which no great enterprise would eve: 
be undertaken, they organized the National 
Watch Company, and in November the work 
began. 

After two years and a half spent in construct 
ing the hundreds of intricate machines and erect- 
ing the buildings, in May, 1867, the first watch 
was completed. Not, however, until long after 
the first hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
exhausted—that barely sufficed for a beginning. 
Before the enterprise was self-sustaining more 
than five hundred thousand dollars had been 
expended, and its owners and friends would 
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THE ELGIN MACHINE SHOP. 


doubtless have doubled that sum rather than 
permit it to fail. 

The watch factory of twenty years ago—let 
pencil and graver fix its humble features ere 
the place which once knew it shall know it no 
more forever. The tiny building, with its sign, 
“John Smith, Watchmaker,” the single room, 
eight by ten, with its counter, show-case, and 
window hung with watches, and its one work- 
man, who repaired fifty watches a year, and 
“made” two or three at odd times. Here and 
there one of these establishments yet exists, but 
it is as really a relic of antiquity as a hand-loom 
or a wooden plow. 

The National Watch Factory at Elgin is a 
specimen of the great museums of machinery 
and bee-hives of workmen which have pushed 
it from its steol. The front, shown in our il- 
lustration, is two hundred and forty feet long, 
Several other wings are hidden in the rear. The 
cars of the Fox River Railway deliver material 
at the very door. 

My first view of the factory yard was toward 
the close of the noon hour, when the employés 
were pouring back from dinner. It was a fair 
picture. On one side the gleaming river, with 
white and spotted cattle grazing upon its bank ; 
on the other a grove of young oaks, their leaves 
falling from autumnal frosts ; in the fore-ground 
scores of ruddy-cheeked girls sauntering back 
toward their work, while quiet artisans smoked 
their cigars and meerschaums upon the factory 
steps and a little platform where a band of opera- 
tives discourses music on Saturday afternoons in 
summer. A dozen young men were jumping, 
with dumb-bells in their hands, each trial calling 
out shouts of applause or merriment; and a score 


of boys playing base-ball as if their salvation 
depended upon it. Suddenly the great bell be- 
hind the factory struck for one o'clock, and the 
swarm of life poured into the building. 

The employés are equally divided between the 
sexes. I never saw so many boys and girls in 
an Eastern manufactory. The working day is 
ten hours. Whenever the welcome bell pro- 
claims the hour of noon, or six in the afternoon, 
these young people give a whoop like released 
school-children, and can hardly wait to put 
away tools and make benches tidy before they 
join the merry throng streaming homeward, 

The average earnings of the girls are some- 
sthing over six dollars per week—in a few cases 
as high as twelve; those of the boys and men 
three dollars per day. Board for girls costs 
about three dollars per week; for men, from 
five dollars upward. ‘That little girl,” said 
the superintendent of the Steel Room to me, 
‘can do any thing in this large department as 
well as any man in it;” and a number of similai 
cases were pointed out to me. 

The Machine Shop—a hundred feet long, 
with thirty brawny, bare-armed workmen—is 
the letter A in the alphabet of the watch fac 
tory. Here all the tools and machines are 
manufactured and repaired. Their name i: 
legion; their sizcs are innumerable. They in 
clude machines which will take a shaving off a 
hair, and those which will slice up steel like 
apples; registers that will measure the twenty- 
five-hundredth of an inch, and registers that 
will measure a foot: drills for making holes in- 
visible to the naked eye, and drills almost as 
large as crow-bars; and so on ad infinitum, J 
will not attempt to describe the ‘‘cams,” “taps,” 
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PUNOHUING THE WHEELS. 


“clamps,” “ quills,” ‘‘ reamers,” ‘* eccentrics,” 
“‘chucks,” and ‘‘wigwags.” ‘The one thing 
which strikes a novice is the wonderful accuracy 
and minuteness, the beautiful smoothness and 
polish of every thing. The finest jobs of ordi- 
nary machine-shops would be thrown aside here 
as utterly worthless. 

The works of a watch, not counting the plates 
which form the shell or frame, are of brass and 
steel in nearly equal proportions. And, by-the- 
way, why is ‘‘ brassy” a term of denunciation, 
and ‘‘as true as steel” the language of compli- 
ment, when brass may be made nearly as hard as 
steel, and will take almost as fine a temper? 
Steel is used in a watch wherever there is great 
. Strain upon some very slender part. But where 
there is much friction between two wheels one 
must be of brass and the other of steel. By 
some mysterious law of metals these will out- 
last two wheels of the hardest and most highly- 
polished steel twice over. 

Great sheets of brass and steel are first re- 
ceived in the Punching Room, where an enor- 
mous pair of shears cuts them into ribbons. 
These are lengthened and thinned between a 





pair of steel rollers, which, if required, 
will leave them only one-four-thousandth 
of aninch thick. One of these ribbons 
is then passed slowly between the punch 
and die of a huge press, driven by a 
heavy wheel which a workman cop- 
trols with his foot. The punch rises 
and falls with the motion of the wheel, 
coming down each time with a weight 
of twenty tons, and with a ‘click,’ 
cutting out a perfect spoked wheel, 
The press is an enormous monster 
which bites out mouthfuls of steel but 
refuses to digest them. Like most 
monsters, however, it will do no dam- 
age if it is only fed. It leaves the 
wheels fast in the strip to be knocked 
out-by hand. With it a man can cut 


out ten thousand wheels in a single day, 


1, Before the Wheels are punched:—2. After the 
Wheels are punched.—3. After the Wheels are knocked 
out. 


THE STRIP OF STEEL. 


Next we visit the Plate Room. The upper 
and lower brass plates are respectively the roof 
and floor of the watch. The upper one must 
have thirty-one holes bored in it, for pillars, 
pivots, and screws. A little girl cuts them with 
a needle-like drill, which revolves like lightning, 
and goes through the thick plate in a twinkling. 
Another girl, with a chisel whirling with equal 
rapidity, cuts away the ragged burs or edges 
left on the side where the drill comes out. 
This ‘‘ countersinking,” which leaves a cup- 
like depression, is performed wherever a hole is 
drilled through brass, steel, or jewel. 

The four pillars—the posts which are to bind 
roof and floor together—are made and inserted 
in the lower plate by a miraculous little con- 
trivance, which a coffee saucer would cover. 
The punching machine is a behemoth, but this 
is a fairy. It seizes one end of a brass wire, 
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THE TRAIN BOOM. 


and in eleven seconds measures off a pillar, 
turns it down to the required size, makes a 
screw-thread in each end, cuts it off, and screws 
one end into the lower plate so firmly that we | 
can not unscrew it with a pair of pincers. But | 
it keeps the workman’s feet busy, and his hands 
flying as if he played a lively tune upon the | 
piano. He will easily make and insert two 
thousand pillars in a day. By hand he could 
hardly make two dozen. 

When the brass pieces are finished, all be- 
longing to one watch are stamped with the same 
number and put into one of ten little boxes hol- 
lowed out in a board like birds’-nests. The 
nests have yet many journeys to make before | 
the eggs are hatched; but the shell or frame is | 
now ready for the works. 

The upper plate is next engraved. Three | 
men and four girls are kept busy tracing the | 
elaborate scroll-work, and the inscription, ‘‘ B. | 
W. Raymond, Elgin, Illinois, No. 41,280,” or | 
“J. T. Ryerson, No, 41,290,” as the case may | 
be. The different grades made here are “ Lady 
Elgin,” **B. W. Raymond,” “ Mat Laflin,” ““G. 
M. Wheeler,” “H. Z. Culver,” “‘H. H. Tay- 
lor,” and “‘J, T. Ryerson;” but the numbering 
runs consecutively through all. 

Thescrews in a watch 
number forty-four, or 
more than one-quarter 
of all its pieces. The 
Screw and Steel Depart- 
ment is one of the larg- 
est in the factory. Its 





SOREWS. magical little automata, 
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|run by nimble-fingered girls, convert shining 
steel wire into infinitesimal screws, pare down 


their heads, and cut slots in them for micro- 
scopic screw-drivers. They are polished to per- 
fect smoothness, and then, like every other part 
of the watch, brought to ‘‘ spring temper”—the 
temper of the sword-blade—by heating, which 


| leaves them of a rich, deep blue. The illustra- 
| tion shows the screws of their actual size, and 
|also one magnified 100 times each way, or 


10,000 times the actual size. 

Here are machines which will cut screws with 
five hundred threads to the inch ; the finest used 
in the watch have two hundred and fifty, Even 
these threads are invisible to the naked eye, and 
it takes one hundred and forty-four thousand of 
the screws to weigh a pound. A pound of them 
is worth six pounds of pure gold. Lay one upon 
a piece of white paper, and it looks like the tini- 
est steel-filing. Only by placing it under a 
strong magnifier can we detect its threads and 
see that it is shining as a mirror, and as true and 
perfect as the driving-wheel of a locomotive. 

Screws for the best compensation-balance are 
of gold. A ten-dollar piece will furnish mate- 
rial for six hundred and fifty of them. The 


THE COMPENSATION BALANCE—IN THE BROUGH, AND 
FINISHED. 
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OUTTING WHEEL TEETH. 


compensation-balance comes from the Punch-| ing through the centre ot each, and turning a 
ing Room a solid piece of steel as large and | screwto hold themtogether. The girl in charge 
heavy as a new penny, and inclosed in a rim | then lifts one handle of a little machine, and in- 
of brass. It is ground down, worked out, | stantly a steel cutter like a shingle-nail, but with 
and polished till it becomes a slender wheel | asharp point at one end, is brought against them, 
—the outer rim brass, the inner rim and cross- | whirling so fast that it looks like a perfect wheel. 
bar steel—lighter and thinner than a finger-| Whizzing down the outer edge of the pile, it 
ring. Through the double rim twenty-two holes cuts a groove or furrow in each wheel. When 
are drilled for the screws. A chuck whirls the | it reaches the bottom she moves the other han- 
wheel around—as one would spin a penny upon | dle; the cutter flies up to the top, and runs 
the table—four thousand eight hundred times a | whizzing down again. A single wheel has from 
minute, while a lad makes each hole by apply- | sixty to eighty teeth, but the girl will finish 
ing three tiny drills one after the other. He | twelve hundred wheels a day. The long, hook- 
will bore one hundred wheels per day, or apply t ed teeth of the scape-wheel, and the horn shaped 
a drill oftener than once in six seconds from | tooth of the ratchet, are cut with equal facility. 
morning till night—to say nothing of the time| In the Escapement and Jeweling depart- 
consumed in fastening on and taking off the | ments we first encounter precious stones, in 
wheels and sharpening his drills. Screws cf} which pivots of brass or steel will run for gen- 
gold or brass are then put in, and the balance | erations without any perceptible wearing. In 
is completed. On this little part alone nearly | the order of hardness they stand, diamond, sap- 


eighty operations have been performed, 

Next we step into the Train Room, the larg- 
est and pleasantest in the factory. Seventy- 
five persons with busy fingers sit at six rows of 
benches extending its entire length, each before 
some little machine, shaping, smoothing, point- 
ing, grinding wheels, pinions, or pivots. 

Cutting teeth in the wheels is done by piling 





up twenty or more, with an upright shaft pass- 


phire, white or milky ruby, red ruby, garnet, 
aqua marine. In jewelry they are valued only 
for their color, in watch-making only for their 
hardness. Montana begins to supply garnets, 
but most precions stones come from India, Per- 
sia, or Brazil, They are always bought by the 
carat—the one-hundred-and-twentieth part ofan 
ounce Troy—no matter how large the quantity. 
They are used not only for jeweling, but also for 
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tools to cut other precious stones or hard metals | 
with, Sapphire is the favorite, because it can | 
be sharpened upon diamond, while a chisel of | 
diamond—the hardest of al! known substances 
__must either be broken to give it a fresh edge, | 
or sharpened slowly and laboriously against an- 
other diamond. 

The Dutch are the most famous lapidists in 
the world, They sent workmen from Amster- 
dam to London to cut the great Koh-i-noor, 
They will divide a diamond weighing but one 
carat into two hundred and fifty little slabs, 
which look like fairy finger-nails, Inserted in 
brass handles they become ridiculous little chis- 
els, which might turn out wheels and axles for 
Queen Mab’s chariot. Diamond dust also, as 
white as snow, and finer than flour, has a hun- 
dred uses in the factory. An ounce costs five 
hundred dollars. Metal edges for cutting and 
surfaces for polishing are ‘‘ charged” with it; 
that is, a little of the powder is firmly imbedded 
in them, and gives them a sharpness which no- 
thing can resist, 

Some rare watches are jeweled with diamonds 
and sapphires, and many with rubies ; but for all | 
practical purposes garnets and aqua marines an- | 
swer as well. The ‘‘ Lady Elgin,” an exquisite | 
little time-keeper, has fifteen jewels, all of ruby. | 
Four of the fifteen in the ** B. W. Raymond” are | 
of ruby, the rest of aqua marine and garnet. | 
The precious stones are cut into planks, and 
then into joists, by circular saws, and afterward 
broken into cubes. Then each is turned out in a | 
lathe, exactly as a bed-post is turned ina furniture 
factory. By this time it weighs less than one- 
eighty-thousandth of a pound Troy. It is aft- | 
erward burnished into its setting—a little circu- | 
lar rim of brass, ‘The hole is made through it 
with a diamond drill, barely visible to the naked 
eye, and polished with another wire which pass- 
es through it and whirls one way while the jew- | 
el whirls the other. The two make twenty- | 
eight thousand revolutions a minute. Final- 
ly jewel and setting are inserted in a little depres- 
sion of the watch-plate, which they exactly fill, 
and held in place by tiny screws of steel, whose 
deep blue contrasts pleasantly with the bright 
gilding of the plate. 

Every part of a watch must be absolutely ac- | 
curate, but no part must fit perfectly. To run | 
freely each pivot must have a little play, like a 
horse in harness ; otherwise the least bit of dirt 
or expansion of metal would stop the delicate 
machinery. So every jewel-hole is left a lit- 
tle larger than the pivot which is to revolve 
in it for the ‘‘side-shake,” and every shaft or 
axle a little short for the “end shake.” The | 
tiny gauges which measure all the parts make 
allowance for this—a bit of calculation which 
they perform with an ease and accuracy un- 
known to poor human brains. 

There is another danger to guard against. 
If the least grain of diamond dust is left in a 








BAKING THE PDIALS. 


new dust of ruby or garnet which this produces 
will act in the same way-—‘‘ diamond cut dia- 
mond”—until the jewel is utterly ruined; so 
the utmost care is necessary to see that no parti- 
cle of diamond dust remains in the watch. 

After the jeweling is done the birds’-nest 
boxes go to the Finishing Room. In following, 
let us stop to glance at the Dial Department. 

The dial, a plain circular plate of Lake Su- 
perior copper, no thicker than a silver three- 
cent piece, is first covered with a paste of fine 
white enamel, carefully spread on with a knife, 
to the thickness of three-one-hundredths of an 
inch. After it dries a little, a workman with a 
long pair of tongs places the dial flat upon a red- 
hot iron plate in the mouth of a glowing furnace, 
watching it closely and frequently turning it. 
The copper would melt but for the protecting 
enamel, and, at the end of a minute, when he 
takes it out it is as soft and plastic as molasses 
candy. The baking has ‘‘set” the enamel, but 
has left it rough, as if the dial face were marked 
with small-pox. After cooling it is ground 
smooth upon sandstone and emery, and then 
baked again. 

Now it is ready for the painters. A girl 
draws six lines across its surface with a lead- 
pencil guided by a ruler, making each point for 
the hours. Another with a pencil of black enam- 
el traces coarsely the Roman letters from I to 
XII. A third finishes them at the ends to 
make them symmetrical. A fourth puts in the 
minute marks. Then the dial goes to an artist, 


| who, holding it under a magnifier, paints the 


words ** NATIONAL WATCH Co.” in black enam- 
el with a fine camel’s-hair brush. The inserip- 
tion measures three-fourths of an inch from left 
to right, and less than one-ninetieth of an ineh 
up and down; but even then it is perfectly leg- 


jewel-hole it will imbed itself firmly in the steel ible; and the swift, cunning fingers will paint 


pivot, and then act as a chisel, cutting away 
the jewel every time the pivot revolves. The 


| it twice in five minutes. 


“Ts it not very trying to your eyes ?” 
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“Tf I were to do it all day, or even for an 
hour steadily,” the painter replies, “‘ they would 


ache terribly. But I put the inscription on two 
dozen dials, and then rest my sight by painting 
on the figures, lines, and dots.” 

‘*My father,” observes the superintendent 
of the room, who is looking ever his shoulder, 
“was an English dial painter. Once he traced 
the Lord’s Prayer with one of these camel’s- 
hair brushes on a surface one-eighth of an inch 
long by one-ninth of an inch wide. Half the 
wing of a common house-fly would cover it. It 
aged the old gentleman's eyes twenty years for 
his work, but he could see objects at a distance 
just as well as ever.” One can only wonder 
that it did not strike him blind. 

In the Finishing Room we find a drawer full 
of mainsprings, coiled so loosely that each is as 
large as a breakfast saucer. One drawn out 
straight will be two feet long. It is polished 
like a mirror, and tempered to a beautiful deep 
blue. A girl coils one to the diameter of a 
thimble, and then, rifling one of the birds’- 
nests, inserts the mainspring in its brass ‘‘ bar- 
rel,” the head of which is held in by a groove 
like the head of a fiour-barrel. This circular 
chamber, only seven-tenths of an inch across, 
contains the whole power of the watch. One 
end of the mainspring is fast to the shaft which 
passes through it, and by which it is turned; 
the other, as it uncoils, carries around the bar- 
rel, and so communicates motion to the train. 
She puts the parts together temporarily, in- 
serting only screws enough to keep them in 
place. Her flying fingers set up ninety watch- 





es and empty ninety birds’-nests every day. 
The latter go back to the Plate Room for more 
eggs and fresh incubations; here at least there 
are always birds in last year’s nests. 

Hair-springs are made in the factory, of finest 
English steel, which comes upon spools like 
thread. To the naked eye it is as round as a 
hair, but under the microscope it becomes a flat 
steel ribbon. We insert this ribbon between 
the jaws of a fine gauge, and the dial-hand 
shows its diameter to be two twenty-five-hun- 
dredths of an inch. A hair plucked from a 
man’s head measures three twenty-five-hun- 
dredths—one from the head of a little girl 
at a neighboring bench two twenty-five-hun- 
dredths. Actually, however, the finest hair is 
twice as thick as the steel ribbon, for the hair 
compresses one-half between the metallic jaws 
of the gauge. 

A hair-spring weighs only one-fifteen-thou- 
sandth of a pound Troy. In a straight line it 
is a foot long. With a pair of tweezers we 
draw one out in spiral form until it is six inch- 
es long; but it springs back into place, not bent 
a particle from its true coiling. It must be ex- 
quisitely tempered, for it is to spring back and 
forth eighteen thousand times an hour, perhaps 
for several generations, A pound of steel in 
the bar may cost one dollar; in hair-springs it 
is worth four thousand dollars. 

After the watch has been run a few hours, to 
adjust the length of the hair-spring, it ic ‘‘ tak- 
en down,” and all the brass pieces sent to the 
Gilding Room, There each part is poiished for 
electro-gilding. Gold coin is first rolled out 
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into sheets, and then dissolved with acids. At 
some stages it looks like nauseating medicine, 
but when it goes into the battery the solution is 
as colorless as spring-water. But it is a dead- 
ly poison. <A girl in this room was kept at 
home for three weeks with sores upon her hand 
caused by dipping it in the liquid. 

Twenty or thirty of the brass plates and 
wheels are hung by a copper wire in the inner 
vessel or porous cell of a galvanic battery, filled 
with this solution, and the silent electric cur- 
rent deposits the gold evenly upon their sur- 
faces. Ordinarily they are left in it about six 
minutes: the quick, educated eye of the super- 
intendent determines how long. A twenty- 
dollar gold piece will furnish him with heavy 


gilding for six hundred watches, but he could | 


make it gild four thousand so that they would 
look equally well on first coming out; or he 
could put five hundred dollars upon a single 
one—leaving the gold an inch thick all over the 
works—and it would look no better, All the 
pieces come out clothed in yellow, shining gold, 
and are sent back to the Finishing Room, put 
together again, and then turned over to the 
“watchmakers”—the only persons in the fac- 
tory necessarily familiar with all parts of the 
watch. A dozen sit in a row, in a very strong 
light, before a long bench strewn with their mi- 
nute brushes, tweezers, magnifiers, and glass 
eases which cover small mountains of wheels 
and pinions. They insert the balance and hair- 
spring, see that every thing has been properly 
fitted, and put on the dial. 

Then the watches, each in a little circular 
tin case, go in boxes of ten to the lynx-eyed In- 
spector, who scrutinizes every part for the slight- 
est flaw or defect. Here is a box which has 


; and ready for use in large or small quantities. 
| First he runs the watch eight hours in a little 
box heated by a spirit-lamp to one hundred and 
| ten degrees Fahrenheit. Then he runs it eight 
hours in a refrigerator, where the temperature 
is nearly at zero, It must keep time exactly 
| alike under these two conditions. If he finds 
| any variation he changes the position of the 
screws in the compensation-balance, or substi- 
tutes new ones, first carefully weighing them in 
|; a pair of tiny scales of his own contriving. 
| When we ask him to show us the minutest 
| weight they will indicate he places a bit of 
| whisker upon one end, and adjusts the weight. 
The speck of hair weighs a trifle over the fifty- 
| seven-millionth of a pound Troy. 

The watch is next carefully adjusted to keep 
equal time in. different positions. Then it is 
ready for the case. Its different parts are 
| composed of one hundred and fifty-six pieces. 
| The old watea, made by hand, contained eight 

hundred pieces, if we count each link of its chain 

| as @ separate part. Reducing the number four- 

| fifths has @rrespondingly reduced its intricacy, 
ffiction, and difficulties of repairing. 

The proprietors realized from the outset that 
| they could only succeed by making good time- 
| keepers, ‘To that one result all their energy 
| has been directed. Manufacturing upon this 
| large scale involves the use of so much capital 
that after a fine watch is finished and running 
they can not keep it a year for adjusting and 
regulating, as jewelers used to do under the old 
method. Most of their watches have gone out 
warm from the factory, but they have run with 
wonderful accuracy. The very first haif dozen 
used upon the Pennsylvania Railway were 
brought in by the engineers at the end of six 
days, and the greatest variation among them 
was eight seconds. 

The railroad is the great critic. Nowhere 
else is a watch so severely tested; nowhere else 
is accuracy so absolutely essential. After care- 
ful trial, solely upon their own merits, the Elgin 
| watches have been adopted as the standard upon 
several of our leading trunk lines. On the 
Pennsylvania Road alone more than a hundred 
locomotives are run by them, and they are 
in use among conductors and engineers upon 
every railway in the Northwest, and upon the 
| great trans-continental line from Omaha to San 
| Francisco, That is as it should be—the Pacific 
Railway trains run by American watches. 

Several months ago a Swiss imitation, labeled 
**Chicago Watch Company,” began to appear 
in our markets. It lenks well to unskilled eyes, 





passed through his hands, Upon two watches | but is so rough and cheap that the ‘“‘ movement” 
are little slips of paper, one labeled ‘“ Fork | can be sold for five dollars after paying the im- 
strikes potance”—a slight but needless fric- port duty. And lately another imitation, bear- 
tion ; the other, ‘‘Fix the number”—the figures | ing the same inscription, but manufactured in 
upon some one piece being wrong or illegible. | an Eastern factory, has made its appearance. 
About one-third are thus sent back to the | Buyers who would be sure of avoiding these 
‘“‘ watchmakers,” after his rigid examination. | spurious watches should purchase only of some 

The last scene of all is the adjusting. In| reputable and established jeweler, and never of 
his quiet little room the Adjuster keeps the | unknown, irresponsible parties, however honey- 
Equator and the North Pole always on hand | ed and seductive their advertisements. But this 
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counterfeiting, both foreign and domestic, of 
an American product Jess than two years old, at 
least shows that the genuine article has won 
enviable reputation, 

Two facts in the consumption of the Elgin 
watches are the shadows of coming events. 
First, fully half, thus far, have been sold in 
the East, and a large proportion of them in 
New England. Second, the Company are fill- 
ing orders for India, which have come froin Lon- 
don, without solicitation or advertising abroad. 
The prairies are beginning to manufacture for 
the Orient! What will this grow to in the near 
future, when three Pacific railways bring India, 
China, and Japan to our doors ? 

The Company make “movements” alone, 
dealing with the public only through local 
jewelers, whom they leave to case each watch 
according to the eustomer's taste or fancy. 
Making cases—a business quite distinct from 
making watches—is done on a large scale by 
two or three houses in the United States, and 
on a small seale by a great many. Crystals 
cost the jeweler from two and a half t seventy- 
five cents apiece. The finest are made in Eu- 
rope ; cheaper ones in New York and Pittsburg. 
Gold cases cost from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty dollars each; silver ones from six to thirty 
dollars ; German silver about three dollars and 
fifty cents, 

Thus we have followed the watch through its 
various stages until it is ready for the pocket. 
An expert jeweler working by hand might per- 
The Elgin 


haps make a watch in three weeks. 
factory, with less than four hundred and forty 
employés, turns out one hundred and twenty- 
five a day, or one every three days and a half 
for every worker in the establishment, including 


all the young boys and girls, the book-keepers 
and clerks. As eighteen is to three and a half 
so is machinery to hand-work. In watchmak- 
ing alone, within the last fifteen years, Ameri- 
can inventiveness has increased the efficiency 
of human labor more than fivefold. é 

Increase in product always brings a. stil] 
larger increase in demand. When Denison 
conceived the daring project of manufactur- 
ing three thousand watches a year, his sober 
friends fancied that he could never find pur- 
chasers. Since then our imports have increased 
enormously. In 1868 we bought two hundred 
and fifty thousand watches, costing four millions 
of dollars, from Switzerland alone. About one- 
fifth were gold; the rest silver. An enormous 
proportion were of the grades which sell without 
cases for from five to ten dollars each, and which 
as time-keepers are worth about the value of the 
powder it would take to blow them up. In ad- 
dition to this foreign supply, one hundred thou- 
sand watches a year are now manufactured in 
the United States. Still the demand is so 
great that the Elgin factory is often two or three 
months behind its orders for the most popular 
grades. The same is doubtless true in other 
establishments. It will continue true in the 
time not far distant when a good watch in 
a silver case can be purchased any where 
for ten dollars, and when American factories 
are turning out a thousand watches a day, for 
the United States and Europe, and swarming 
Asia, 

But no degree of familiarity can ever take 
the charm and interest from a great watch fac. 
tory. It will always be a magician’s palace, 
which makes the story of Aladdin prosaic and 
commonplace. 
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THE BIRDS OF PARADISE.* 
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NATIVES OF ABU SHOOTING THE GREAT BIRD OF PARADISE. 


S many of my journeys were made with the 

express object of obtaining specimens of 
the Birds of Paradise, and learning something 
of their habits and distribution; and being (as 
far as I am aware) the only Englishman who 
has seen these wonderful birds in their native 
forests, and obtained specimens of many of 
them, I propose to give here, in a connected 


* A chapter from The Malay Archipelago: the Land 
of the Orang-Utan, and the Bird of Paradise, By Au- 
Frep Russe. Watiace. With Maps and numerous 


Illustrations. Published by Harper and Brothers, 





form, the result of my observations and inqui- 
ries. 

When the earliest European voyagers reach- 
ed the Moluccas in search of cloves and nut- 
megs, which were then rare and precious spices, 
they were presented with the dried skins of 
birds so strange and beautiful as to excite the 
admiration even of those wealth-seeking rov- 
ers. The Malay traders gave them the name 
of ** Manuk dewata,” or God’s Birds; and the 
Portuguese, finding that the skins had no feet 
or wings, and not being able to learn any thing 
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authentic about them, called the birds “‘ Passa- 
ros de Sol,” or Birds of the Sun; while the 
learned Dutchmen, who wrote in Latin, called 
them ‘Avis paradiseus,” or Paradise Bird. 
John van Linschoten gives these names in 1598, 
and tells us that no one has seen these birds 
alive, for they live in the air, always turning to- 


ward the sun, and never lighting on the earth | 
till they die; for they have neither feet nor | 


wings, as, he adds, may be seen by the birds 
carried to India, and sometimes to Holland, but 
being very costly they were then rarely seen in 


Europe. 


More than a bundred years later Mr. William | 


Funnel, who accompanied Dampier, and wrote 
an account of the voyage, saw specimens at Am- 
boyna, and was told that they came to Banda to 


eat nutmegs, which intoxicated them and made | 


them fall down senseless, when they were killed 
by ants. 


less Paradise Bird), no perfect specimen had 


been seen in Europe, and absolutely nothing | 
was known about them. And even now, a hun- | 


dred years later, most books state that they 


migrate annually to Ternate, Banda, and Am- | 
boyna; whereas the fact is, that they are as | 
completely unknown in those islands in a wild | 
Linneus was | 


state as they are in England. 
also acquainted with a small species, which he 
named Paradisea regia (the King Bird of Para- 
dise), and since then nine or ten others have 
been named, all of which were first described 


from skins preserved by the savages of New| 


Guinea, and generally more or less imperfect. 
These are now all known in the Malay Archi- 
pelago as “ Burong mati,” or Dead Birds, in- 
dicating that the Malay traders never saw them 
alive. 

The Paradiseide are a group of moderate- 
ya allied in their structure and habits 
to crows, starlings, and to the Australian hon- 
eysuckers; but they are characterized by ex- 
traordinary developments of plumage, which 
are unequaled in any other family of birds. 
In severai species large tufts of delicate bright- 
colored feathers spring from each side of the 
body beneath the wings, forming trains, or fans, 
or shields; and the middle feathers of the tail 
are often elongated into wires, twisted into fan- 
tastic shapes, or adorned with the most brilliant 
metallic tints. In another set of species these 
accessory plumes spring from the head, the 
back, or the shoulders; while the intensity of 
color and of metallic lustre displayed by their 
plumage is not to be equaled by any other birds, 
except, perhaps, the humming-birds, and is not 
surpassed even by these. They have been usu- 
ally classified under two distinct families, Pa- 
radiseide and Epimachide, the latter character- 
ized by long and slender beaks, and supposed 
to be allied to the hoopoes; but the two groups 
are so closely allied in every essential point of 
structure and habits, that I shall consider them 
as forming subdivisions of one family. I will 
now give a short description of each of the 


Down to 1760, when Linnzus named | 
the largest species, Paradisea apoda (the Foot- | 


known species, and then add some general re- 
marks on their natural history. 

The Great Brrp or Parapise (Paradiseq 
apoda of Linnzus) is the largest species known, 
being generally seventeen or eighteen inches 
from the beak to the tip of the tail. The body, 
wings, and tail are of a rich coffee-brown, which 
deepens on the breast to a blackish-violet or 
purple-brown. The whole top of the head and 
neck is of an exceedingly delicate straw-yellow, 
the feathers being short and close set, so as to 
resemble plush or velvet; the lower part of the 
| throat up to the eye is clothed with scaly feath- 
ers of an emerald-green color, and with a rich 
metallic gloss, and velvety plumes of a still 
| deeper green extend in a band across the fore- 

head and chin as far as the eye, which is bright 
yellow. The beak is pale lead-blue; and the 
feet, which are rather large and very strong and 
well formed, are of a pale ashy-pink. The two 
middle feathers of the tail have no webs, ex- 
cept a very small one at the base and at the ex- 
treme tip, forming wire-like cirrhi, which spread 
out in an elegant double curve, and vary from 
twenty-four to thirty-four inches long. From 
each side of the body, beneath the wings, springs 
a dense tuft of long and delicate plumes, some- 
times two feet in length, of the most intense 
golden-orange color and very glossy, but chang- 
ing toward the tips into a pale brown. This 
| tuft of plumage can be elevated and spread out 
| at pleasure, so as almost to conceal the body 
| of the bird. 

These splendid ornaments are entirely con- 
| fined to the male sex, while the female is really 
| a very plain and ordinary-looking bird of a uni- 
| form coffee-brown color which never changes, 
| neither does she possess the long tail wires, nor 
| a single yellow or green feather about the head, 
The young males of the first year exactly re- 
semble the females, so that they can only be 
distinguished by dissection. The first change 
| is the acquisition of the yellow and green color 
| on the head and throat, and at the same time 
the two middle tail feathers grow a few inches 
longer than the rest, but remain webbed on 
both sides. At a later period these feathers 
are replaced by the long bare shafts of the full 
length, as in the adult bird; but there is still no 
sign of the magnificent orange side plumes, 
which later still complete the attire of the per- 
fect male. To effect these changes there must 
be at least three successive moultings; and as 
the birds were found by me in all the stages 
about the ‘same time, it is probable that they 
moult only once a year, and that the full plu- 
mage is not acquired till the bird is four years 
old. It was long thought that the fine train of 
feathers was assumed for a short time only at 
the breeding season, but my own experience, 
as well as the observation of birds of an allied 
species which I brought home with me, and 
which lived two years, show that the complete 
plumage is retained during the whole year, ex- 
cept during a short period of moulting as with 
most other birds, 
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The Great Bird of Paradise is very active | it before daylight, armed with his bow and a 
and vigorous, and seems to be in constant mo- | number of arrows terminating in a round knob, 
tion all day long. It is very abundant, small | A boy waits at the foot of the tree, and when 
flocks of females and young males being con-! the birds come at sunrise, and a sufficient num- 
stantly met with; and though the full- -plumaged | ber have assembled, and have begun to dance, 
birds are less plentiful, their loud cries, which | the hunter shoots with his blunt arrow so strong- 
are heard daily, show that they also are very | ly as to stun the bird, which drops down, and 








numerous. ‘Their note is, “‘Wawk-wawk-wawk | 
—Waik, wok-wok,” and is so loud and shrill as to | 
be heard a great distance, and to form the most | 
prominent and characteristic animal sound in | 
the Aru Islands. The mode of nidification is 
unknown ; but the natives told me that the nest | 
was formed of leaves-placed on an ant’s nest, or | 
on some projecting limb of a very lofty tree, | 
and they believe that it contains only one young | 
bird. The egg is quite unknown, and the na- | 
tives declared they had never seen it; and a| 
very high reward offered for one by a Dutch 
offidial did not meet with success, 

They moult about January or February, and 
in May, when they are in full plumage, the 
males assemble early in the morning to exhibit 
themselves in the singular manner which the 
natives call their “* Sdceleli,” or dancing-parties, 
in certain trees in the forest, which are not fruit 
trees as I at first imagined, but which have an | 
immense head of spreading branches and large | 
but scattered leaves, giving a clear space for | 
the birds to play and exhibit their plumes. On 
one of these trees a dozen or twenty full-plu- 
maged male birds assemble together, raise up 
their wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate | 
their exquisite plumes, keeping them in a con- | 
tinual vibration. Between whiles they fly across 
from branch to branch in great excitement, so | 
that the whole tree is filled with waving plumes 
in every variety of attitude and motion, The 
bird itself is nearly as large as a crow, and is 
of a rich coffee-brown color, The head and 
neck is of a pure straw-yellow above, and rich 
metallic green beneath. The long plumy tufts 
of golden-orange feathers spring from the sides 
beneath each wing, and when the bird is in re- 
pose are partly concealed by them. At the 
time of its excitement, however, the wings are | 
raised vertically over the back, the head is bent 
down and stretched out, and the long plumes are 
raised up and expanded till they form two mag- | 
nificent golden fans, striped with deep red at | 
the base, and fading off into the pale brown | 
tint of the finely divided and softly waving 
points. The whole bird is then overshadowed | 
by them, the crouching body, yellow head, and | 
emerald-green throat forming ‘but the founda- | 
tion and setting to the golden glory which waves 
above. When seen in this attitude the Bird | 
of Paradise really deserves its name, and must | 
be ranked as one of the most beautiful and most | 
wonderful of living things. $ 

| 





This habit enables the natives to obtain speci- 
mens with comparative ease. As soon as they | 
find that the birds have fixed upon a tree on | 
which to assemble, they build a little shelter of 
palm leaves in a convenient place among the 
branches, and the hunter ensconces himself in | 


is secured and killed by the boy without its plu- 
mage being injured by a drop of blood. The 
rest take no notice, and fall one after another 
till some of them take the alarm. 

The native mode of preserving them is to cut 
| off the wings and feet, and then skin the body 
up to the beak, taking out the skull. A stout 
stick is then run up througi the specimen, com- 
ing out at the mouth. Round this some leaves 
are stuffed, and the whole is wrapped up in a 
palm spathe and dried in the smoky hut. By 
this plan the head, which 1s really large, is 
shrunk up almost to nothing, the body is much 
reduced and shortened, and the greatest prom- 
inence is given to the flowing plumage. Some 
of these native skins are very clean, and often 
have wings and feet left on; others are dread- 
fully stained with smoke, and all give a most erro- 
neous idea of the proportions of the living bird. 

The Paradisea apoda, as far as we have any 
certain knowledge, is confined to the main land 
of the Aru Islands, never being found in the 
smaller islands whic h surround the central mass. 
It is certainly not found in any of the parts of 


| New Guinea visited by the Malay and Bugis 


traders, nor in any of the other islands where 
Birds of Paradise are obtained. But this is by 
no means conclusive evidence, for it is only in 
certain localities that the natives prepare skins, 


|and in other places the same birds may be 


abundant without ever becoming known. It is 
therefore quite possible that this species may 
inhabit the great southern mass of New Guinea, 
from which Aru has been separated; while its 
near ally, which I shall next describe, is con- 
fined to the northwestern peninsula, 

The Lesser Brrp or Parapise (Paradisea 
papuana of Bechstein, ‘‘ Le petit Emeraude” 
of French authors) is a much smaller bird than 
the preceding, although very similar to it, It 
differs in its lighter brown color, not becoming 
darker or purpled on the breast; in the exten- 
sion of the yellow color all over the upper part 
of the back and on the wing coverts; in the 
lighter yellow of.the side plumes, which have 
only a tinge of orange, and at the tips are near- 
ly pure white; and in the comparative short- 

ness of the tail cirrhi. The female differs re- 
markably from the same sex in Puradisea apoda 
by being entirely white on the under surface of 
the body, and is thus a much handsomer bird. 
The young males are similarly colored, and as 
they grow older they change to brown, and go 
through the same stages in acquiring the per- 
fect plumage as has already been described in 
the allied species, It is this bird which is most 
commonly used in ladies’ head-dresses in this 
country, and also forms an important article of 
commerce in the East. 
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THE RED BIRD OF PARADISE. 


The Paradisea papuana has a comparativ ely 
wide range, being the common species on the 
main land of New Guinea, as well as on the isl- 
ands of Mysol, Salwatty, Jobie, Biak, and Sook. 
On the south coast of New Guinea the Dutch 
naturalist, Muller, found it at the Oetanata Riv- 
er in longitude 136° east. I obtained it my- 
self at Dorey; and the captain of the Dutch 
steamer Ltna informed me that he had seen the 
feathers among the natives of Humboldt Bay, 
in 141° east longitude. 
therefore, that it ranges over the whole of the | 
main land of New Guinea. 

The true Paradise Birds are omnivorous, 
feeding on fruits and insects—of the pm 


It is very probable, | 


pretrring the small 

figs; of the latter, 

grasshoppers, —_]o- 

custs, and phasmas, 

as well as cock- 

roaches and cater- 

pillars. When I re- 

turned home, in 

1862, I was so for- 

tunate as to find two 

adult males of this 

species in Singa- 

pore; and as they 

seemed healthy, and 

fed voraciously on 

rice, bananas, and 

cockroaches, I de- 

termined on giving 

the very high price 

asked for them— 

£100—and to bring 

them to England by 

the overland route 

under my own care. 

On my way home I staid a week at Bombay 

to break the journey, and to lay in a fresh 

stock of bananas for my birds. I had great 

difficulty, however, in supplying them with 

insect food, for in the Peninsular and Ori- 

ental steamers cockroaches were scarce, and 

it was only by setting traps in the store- 

rooms, and by hunting an hour every night 

in the forecastle, that I could secure a few 

dozen of these creatures—scarcely enough for 

a single meal. At Malta, where I staid a 

fortnight, I got plenty of cockroaches from 

a bakehouse, and when [I left took with me 

several biscuit-tins’ full as provision for the 

voyage home. We came through the Medi- 

terranean in March, with a very cold wind; 

and the only place on board the mail-steamer 

where their large cage could be accommo- 

dated was-exposed to a strong current of air 

down q hatch-way which stood open day and 

night, yet the birds never seemed to feel the 

cold. During the night journey from Mar- 

seilles to Paris it was a sharp frost ;/ yet they 

arrived in London in perfect health, and lived 

in the Zoological Gardens for one and two 

years, often displaying their beautiful plumes 

to the admiration of the spectators. It is 

evident, therefore, that the Paradise Birds are 

very hardy, and require air and exercise rather 

than heat; and I feel sure that if a good-sized 

conservatory could be devoted to them, or if 

they could be turned loose in the tropical de- 

partment of the Crystal Palace or the Great 

Palm House. at Kew, they would live for many 
years. 

The Rep Brrp or Parapise (Paradisea ru- 


| bra of Viellot), though allied to the two birds 


already described, is much more distinct from 
them than they are from each other, It is 
about the same size as Paradisea papuana 
| (13 to 14 inches long), but differs from it in 
many particulars, The side plumes, instead of 
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being yellow, are rich crimson, and only extend 
about three or four inches beyond the end of the 
tail; they are somewhat rigid, and the ends are 
curved downward and inward, and are tipped 
with white. The two middle tail feathers, in- 
stead of being simply elongated and deprived 
of their webs, are transformed into stiff black 
ribbons a quarter of an inch wide, but curved 
like » split quill, and resembling thin half cyl- 
inders of hcrn or whalebone. When a dead 
bird is laid on its back it is seen that these 
ribbons take a curve or set, which brings them 
round so as to meet in a double circle on the 
neck of the bird; but when they*hang down- 
ward, during life, they assume a spiral twist, 
and form an exceedingly graceful double curve. 
They are about twenty-two inches long, and al- 
ways attract attention as the most conspicuous 
and extraordinary feature of the species. The 
rich metallic green color of the throat extends 
over the front half of the head to behind the 
eyes, and on the forehead forms a little double 
crest of scaly feathers, which adds much to the 
vivacity of the bird’s aspect. The bill is gam- 
boge-yellow, and the iris blackish-olive. 

The female of this species is of a tolerably 
uniform coffee-brown color, but has a blackish 
head, and the nape, neck, and shoulders yel- 
low, indicating the position of the brighter col- 
ors of the male. The changes of plumage fol- 
low the same order of succession as in the other 
species, the bright colors of the head and neck 
being first developed, then the lengthened fila- 
ments of the tail, and last of all, the red side 
plumes. I obtained a series of specimens, il- 
lustrating the manner in which the extraordi- 
nary black tail ribbons are developed, which is 
very remarkable, They first appear as two or- 
dinary feathers, rather shorter than the rest of 
the tail; the second stage would no doubt be 
that shown in a specimen of Paradisea apoda, 
in which the feathers are moderately lengthen- 
ed, and with the web narrowed in the middle ; 
the third stage is shown by a specimen which 
has part of the midrib bare, and terminated by 


| apparent cause, 


a spatulate web; in another the bare midrib is | 


a little dilated and semi-cylindrical, and the 
terminal web very small; in a fifth the perfect 
black horny ribbon is formed, but it bears at 
its extremity a brown spatulate web; while in 
another a portion of the black ribbon itself 
bears, for a portion of its length, a narrow 
brown web, 
are fully completed that the red side plumes 
begin to appear. 


parts of New Guinea, but are snared in a very | 


ingenious manner. A large climbing Arum 
bears a red reticulated fruit, of which the birds 
are very fond. The hunters fasten this fruit 
on a stout forked stick, and provide themselves 
with a fine but strong cord. They then seek 
out some tree in the forest on which these birds 
are accustomed to perch, and climbing up it fas- 
ten the stick to a branch, and arrange the cord 


in a noose so ingeniously that when the bird 
comes to eat the fruit its legs are caught, and 
by pulling the end of the cord, which hangs 
down to the ground, it comes free from the 
branch and brings down the bird. Sometimes, 
when food is abundant elsewhere, the hunter 
sits from morning till night under his tree, with 
the cord in his hand, and even for two or three 
whole days in succession, without even getting 
a bite; while, on the other hand, if very lucky, 
he may get two or three birds inaday. There 
are only eight or ten men who practice this art. 

Some few were brought me the same day 
they were caught, and I had an opportunity of 
examining them in all their beauty and vivac- 
ity. As soon as I found they were generally 
brought alive, I set one of my men to make a 
large bamboo cage with troughs for food and 
water, hoping to be able to keep some of them. 
I got the natives to bring me branches of a 
fruit they were very fond of, and I was pleased 
to find they ate it greedily, and would also take 
any number of live grasshoppers I gave them, 
stripping off the legs and wings, and then swal- 
lowing them. They drank plenty of water, and 
were in constant motion, jumping about the 
cage from perch to perch, clinging on the top 
and sides, and rarely resting a moment the 
first day till nightfall. The second day they 
were always less active, although they would 
eat as freely as before; and on the morning 
of the third day they were almost always found 
dead at the bottom of the cage, without any 
Some of them ate boiled rice 
as well as fruit and insects; but after trying 
many in succession, not one out of ten lived 
more than three days, The second or third 
day they would be dull, and in several cases 
they were seized with convulsions, and fell off 
the perch, dying a few hours afterward. I 
tried immature as well as full-plumaged birds, 
but with no better success, and at length gave 
it up as a hopeless task, and confined my at- 
tention to preserving specimens in as good a 
condition as possible. 

The Red Bird of Paradise offers a remarkable 
case of restricted range, being entirely confined 
to the small island of Waigiou, off the northwest 
extremity of New Guinea, where it replaces the 
allied species found in the other islands. 

The three birds just described form a well- 


| marked group, agreeing in every point of gen- 


It is only after these changes | 


eral structure, in their comparatively large size, 
the brown color of their bodies, wings, and tail, 


| and in the peculiar character of the ornamental 
The Red Birds of Paradise are not shot with | 
blunt arrows, as in the Aru Islands and some | 


plumage which distinguishes the male bird. The 
group ranges nearly over the whole area inhab- 
ited by the family of the Paradiseide ; but each 
of the species has its own limited region, and is 
never found in the same district with either of 
its close allies. ‘To these three birds properly 
belongs the generic title Paradisea, or true Par- 
adise Bird. 

The next species is the Paradisea regia of 
Linneus, or Kine Birp or Parapise, which 
differs so much from the three preceding spe- 
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THE KING AND TWELVE-WIRED BIRD OF PARADISE. 


cies as to deserve a distinct generic name, and | there is a broad band of rich metallic green, 
it has accordingly been called Cicinnurus regius. | and there is a small spot of the same color 
By the Malays it is called ‘‘ Burong rajah,” ord close above each eye. From each side of the 
King Bird, and by the natives of the Aru Isl- | body, beneath the wing, springs a tuft of broad 
ands “ Goby-goby.” delicate feathers about an inch and a half long, 

This lovely little bird is only about six and | of an ashy color, but tipped with a broad band 
a half inches long, partly owing to the very | of emerald-green, bordered within by a narrow 
short tail, which does not surpass the some-| line of buff. ‘These plumes are concealed be- 
what square wings. The head, throat, and | neath the wing, but when the bird pleases, can 
entire upper surface are of the richest glossy | be raised and spread out so as to form an ele- 
crimson-red, shading to orange-crimson on the | gant semicircular fan on each shoulder. But 
forehead, where the feathers extend beyond | another ornament still more extraordinary, and 
the nostrils more than half-way down the beak. if possible more beautiful, adorns this little bird. 
The plumage is excessively brilliant, shining in | The two middle tail feathers are modified into 
certain lights with a metallic or glassy lustre. | very slender wire-like shafts, nearly six inches 
The breast and belly are pure silky white, be- | long, each of which bears at the extremity, on 
tween which color and the red of the throat | the inner side only, a web of an emerald-green 
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color, which is coiled up into a perfect spiral | only, and curve outward, so as to form a double 
disk, and produces a most singular and charm- | circle. 

ing effect. The bill is orange-yellow, and the From what we know of the habits of allied 
feet and legs of a fine cobult-blue. species we may be sure that the greatly devel- 

The female of this little gem is such a plainly | oped plumage of this bird is erected and dis- 
colored bird that it can at first sight hardly be played in some remarkable manner. The mass 
believed to belong to the same species. The | of feathers on the under surface are probably 
upper surface is of a dull earthy-brown, a slight | expanded into a hemisphere, while the beauti- 
tinge of orange-red appearing only on the mar- ful yellow mantle is no doubt elevated so as to 
gias of the quills. Beneath it is of a paler | give the bird a very different appearance from 
yellowish-brown, scaled and banded with nar- | that which it presents in the dited and flattened 
row dusky markings. The young males are | skins of the natives, through which alone it is 
exactly like the female, and they no doubt un-|at present known. The feet appear to be dark 
dergo a series of changes as singular as those | blue. This rare and elegant little bird is found 
of Paradisea rubra; but, unfortunately, I was | only on the main land of New Guinea, and in 
unable to obtain illustrative specimens. the island of Mysol. 

This exquisite little creature frequents the} A still more rare and beautiful species than 
smaller trees in the thickest parts of the forest, | the last is the Diphyllodes Wilsoni, described 
feeding on various fruits, often of a very large | by Mr. Cassin from a native skin in the rich mu- 
size for so small a bird, It is very active both | seum of Philadelphia, The same bird was after- 
on its wings and feet, and makes a whirring | ward named Diphyllodes respublica by Prince Bo- 
sound while flying, something like the South | naparte, and still later Sch/egelia calva by Dr. 
American manakins. It often flutters its | Bernstein, who was so fortunate as to obtain 
wings and displays the beautiful fan which | fresh specimens in Waigiou. 
adorns its breast, while the star-bearing tail In this species the upper mantle is sulphur- 
wires diverge in an elegant double curve. It | yellow, the lower one and the wings pure red, 
is tolerably plentiful in the Aru Islands, which | the breast plumes dark green, and the length- 
led to its being brought to Europe at an early | ened middle tail feathers much shorter than in 
period along with Paradisea apoda. It also | the allied species. The most curious differ- 
occurs in the island of Mysol, and in every | ence is, however, that the top of the head is 
part of New Guinea which has been visited by | bald, the bare skin being of a rich cobalt-blue, 
naturalists, crossed by several lines of black velvety feath- 

We now come to the remarkable little bird | ers. 
called the MaGnrFicent, first figured by Buffon, It is about the same size as Diphyllodes specio- 
and named Paradisea speciosa by Boddaert, | sa, and is no doubt entirely confined to the island 
which, with one allied species, has been form-| of Waigiou. The female, as figured and de- 
ed into a separate genus by Prince Bonaparte, | scribed by Dr. Bernstein, is very like that of 
under the name of Diphyllades, from the curi- | Cicinnurus regius, being similarly banded be- 
ous double mantle which clothes the back. |neath; and we may therefore conclude that 

The head is covered with short brown vel-| its near ally, the ‘‘ Magnificent,” is at least 
vety feathers, which advance on the beak so as | equally plain in this sex, of which speciinens 
to cover the nostrils. From the nape springs | have not yet been obtained. 

a dense mass of feathers of a straw-yellow col- | ‘The Surers Brep or Parapise was first fig- 
or, and about one and a half inches long, form- ‘ured by Buffon, and was named by Boddaert 
ing a mantle over the upper part of the back. | Paradisea atra, from the black ground color of 
Bentath this, and forming a band about one-  itsplumage. It forms the genus Lophorina of 
third of an inch beyond it, is a 
second mantle of rich, glossy, 
reddish-brown feathers. Therest 
of the back is orange-brown, the 
tail coverts and tail dark bronzy, 
the wings light orange-buff. The 
whole under surface is covered 
with an abundance of plumage 
springing from the margins of the 
breast, and of a rich deep green 
color, with changeable hues of 
purple. Down the middle of the 
breast is a broad band of scaly 
plumes of the same color, while 
the chin and throat are of a rich 
metallic bronze. From the mid- 
dle of the tail spring two narrow 
feathers of a rich steel-blue, and 
about ten inches long. These 
are webbed on the inner side THE MAGNIFICENT BIRD OF PARADISE. 
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Viellot, and is one of the rarest and 

most brilliant of the whole group, 

being only known from mutilated na- 

tive skins. This bird is a little 

larger than the ‘* Magnificent.” 

The ground color of the plumage is 

intense black, but with beautiful 

bronze reflections on the neck, and 

the whole head scaled with feathers 

of brilliant metallic green and blue, 

Over its breast it bears a shield 

formed of narrow and rather stiff 

feathers, much elongated toward the 

sides, of a ~uare bluish-green color, 

and with ny gloss. But a still 

more extraordinary ornament is that 

which springs from the back of the 

neck—a shield of a similar form to 

that on the breast, but much larger, 

and of a velvety black color, glossed 

with bronze and purple. The outer- 

most feathers of this shield are half an inch 
longer than the wing, and when it is elevated it 
must, in conjunction with the breast shield, com- 
pletely change the form and whole appearance 
of the bird. The bill is black, and the feet ap- 
pear to be yellow. 

This wonderful little bird inhabits the interior 
of the northern peninsula of New Guinea only. 
Neither I nor Mr. Allen could hear any thing of 
it in any of the islands or on any part of the 
coast. It is true that it was obtained from the 
coast natives by Lesson; but when at Sorong 
in 1861 Mr, Allen learned that it is only found 
Owing to 


three days’ journey in the interior. 
these ‘* Black Birds of Paradise,” as they are 
called, not being so much valued as articles of 
merchandise, they now seem to be rarely pre- 
served by the natives; and it thus happened that, 
during several years spent on the coasts of New 
Guinea and in the Moluccas, I was never able to 


obtainaskin. We are therefore quite ignorant 
of the habits of this bird, and also of its female, 
though the latter is no doubt as plain and incon- 
spicuous as in all the other species of this family. 


THE SIX-SHAFTED BIRD OF PARADISE. 


THE SUPERB BIRD OF PARADISE. 


The Gorpen, or Srx-SHAFTED PARapise 
Birp is another rare species, first figured by 
Buffon, and never yet obtained in perfect con- 
dition. It was named by Boddaert Puradisea 
sexpennis, and forms the genus Parotia of Viel- 
lot. This wonderful bird is about the size of 
the female Paradisea rubra, The plumage ap- 
pears at first sight black, but it glows in certain 
lights with bronze and deep purple. The throat 
and breast are scaled with broad flat feathers of 
an intense golden hue, changing to green and 
blue tints in certain lights. On the back of 
the head is a broad:-recurved band of feathers, 
whose brilliancy is indescribable, resembling 
the sheen of emerald and topaz rather than 
any organic substance. Over the forehead is 
a large patch of pure white feathers, which shine 
like satin; and from the sides of the head spring 
the six wonderful feathers from which the bird 
receives itsname. These are slender wires, six 
inches long, with a small oval web at the ex- 
tremity. In addition to these ornaments there 
is also an immense tuft of soft feathers on each 
side of the breast, which when elevated must 

| entirely hide the wings, and give the bird an 
| appearance of being double its real bulk. The 
bill is black, short, and rather compressed, with 
the feathers advancing over the nostrils, as in 
Cicinnurus regius. This singular and brilliant 
bird inhabits the same region as the ‘‘ Superb 
| Bird of Paradise ;” and nothing whatever is 
| known about it but what we can derive from 
an examination of the skins preserved by the 
| natives of New Guinea. 
The Stranparp Wine, named Semioptera 
Wallacei by Mr. G. R. Gray, is an entirely new 
| form of Bird of Paradise, discovered by myself 
|}in the island of Batchian, and especially dis- 
tinguished by a pair of long narrow feathers of 
a white color, which spring from among the 
short plumes which clothe the bend of the wing, 
and are capable of being erected at pleasure. 
The general color of this bird is 4 delicate olive- 
brown, deepening to a kind of bronzy-olive in 
| the middle of the back, and changing to a del- 
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WALLAOE’S STANDARD WING, MALE AND FEMALE. 


icate ashy-violet with a metallic gloss on the | 


crown of the head. The feathers, which cover 
the nostrils and extend half-way down the beak, 
are loose and curved upward. Beneath it is 
much more beautiful. The scale-like feathers 
of the breast are margined with rich metallic 
blue-green, which color entirely covers the 
throat and sides of the neck, as well as the long | 
pointed plumes which spring from the sides of 
the breast, and extend nearly as far as the end 
of the wings. The most curious feature of the 
bird, however, and one altogether unique in the 
whole class, is found in the pair of long narrow 
delicate feathers which spring from each wing 
close to the bend. On lifting the wing coverts 
they are seen to arise from two tubular horny 
sheaths, which diverge from near the point of | 
junction of the carpal bones. They are erectile, | 


and when the bird is excited are spread out at 
right. angles to the wing and slightly divergent, 
They are from six to six and a half inches long, 
the upper one slightly exceeding the lower. 
The total length of the bird is eleven inches. 
The bill is horny-olive, the iris deep olive, and 
the feet bright orange. 

The female bird is remarkably plain, being 
entirely of a dull pale earthy-brown, with only 
a slight tinge of ashy-violet on the head to 
relieve its general monotony; and the young 
males exactly resem." le her. 

This bird frequents the lower trees of the 
forests, and, like most Paradise Birds, is in 
constant motion—flying from branch to branch, 


| clinging to the twigs and even to the smooth 


and vertical trunks almost as easily as a wood- 
pecker. It continually utters a harsh, creaking 
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note, somewhat intermediate between that of | Guinea, where it frequents flowering trees, es. 
Paradisea apoda and the more musical cry of | pecially sago-palms and pandani, sucking the 
Cicinnurus regius. The males at short intervals | flow ers, round and beneath which its unusually 
open and flutter their wings, erect the long | large and powerful feet enable it to cling, ;. 
shoulder feathers, and spread out the elegant | motions are very rapid. It seldom rests more 
green breast shields. than a few moments on one tree, after which jt 
The “Standard Wing” is found in Gilolo as | flies straight off, and with great swiftness, t, 
well as in Batchian, and all the specimens from | @hother. It has a loud shrill ery, to be heard 
the former island have the green breast shield | a long way, consisting of ‘‘Cah, cath,” repeated 
rather longer, the crown of the head darker | five or six times iffa descending scale, and xt 
violet, and the lower parts of the body rather the last note it generally flies away. The males 
more strongly scaled with green. This is the | are quite soKtary in their habits, although, per- 
only Paradise Bird yet found in the Moluccan haps, they assemble at certain times like the 
district, all the others being confined to the} true Paradise Birds. All the specimens shot 
Papuan Islands and North Australia. and opened by my assistant Mr. Allen, who ob- 
We now come to the Epimachide, or “ Long- | tained this fine bird during his last voyage to 
billed Birds of Paradise,” which, as before | New Guinea, had nothing in their stomachs but 
stated, ought not to be separated from the /a brown sweet liquid, probably the nectar of 
P heveictinaidies by the intervention of any other | the flowers on which they had been feeding. 
birds. One of the most remarkable of these is | They certainly, however, eat both fruit and in- 
the “ Twelve-wired Paradise Bird,” Paradisea | sects, for a specimen w hich I saw alive on board 
alba of Blumenbach, but now placed in the | a Dutch steamer ate cockroaches and papaya 
genus Seleucides of Lesson, fruit voraciously. This bird had the curious 
This bird is about twelve inches long, of | habit of resting at noon with the bill pointing 
which the compressed and curved beak occupies | vertically upward. It died on the passage t 
two inches. The color of the breast and upper | Batavia, and I secured the body and formed a 
surface appears at first sight nearly black, but | skeleton, which shows indisputably that it is 
a close examination shows that no part of it is | really a Bird of Paradise. The tongue is very 
devoid of color, and by holding it in various | long and extensible, but flat and a little fibrous 
lights the most rich and glowing tints become | at the end, exactly like the true Paradiseas. 
visible. The head, covered with short velvety In the island of Salw atty the natives search 
feathers, which advance on the chin much fur- | in the forests till they find the sleeping place of 
ther than on the upper part of the beak, is of a | this bird, which they know by seeing its dung 
purplish-bronze color; the whole of the back| upon the ground. It is generally in a low 
and shoulders is rich bronzy-green, while the | bushy tree. At night they climb up the tree, 
closed wings ard tail are of the most brilliant | and either shoot the birds with blunt arrows, or 
violet-purple, all the plumage having a delicate | even catch them alive with a cloth. In New 
silky gloss. The mass of feathers which cover | Guinea they are caught by placing snares on 
the breast is really almost black, with faint | the trees frequented by them, in the same way 
glosses of green and purple, but their outer | as the Red Paradise Birds are caught in Wai- 
edges are margined with glitterirn: bands of | giou, and which has already been described. 
emerald-green. The whole lower part of the| The great ‘‘Epimaque,” or Lone-TaILep 
body is rich buffy-yellow, including the tuft of 
plumes which spring from the sides, and extend 
an inch and a half beyond the tail. When 
skins are exposed to the light the yellow fades 
into dull white, from which circumstance it de- 
rived its specific name. About six of the inner- 
most of these plumes on each side have the 
midrib elongated into slender black wires, which 
bend at right angles, and curve somewhat back- 
ward to a length of about ten inches, forming 
one of those extraordinary and fantastic orna- 
ments with which this group of birds abounds. 
The bill is jet black, and the feet bright yellow. 
The female, although not quite so plain a 
bird as in some other species, presents none of 
the gay colors or ornamental plumage of the 
male. The top of the head and back of the 
neck are black, the rest of the upper parts rich 
reddish-brown; while the under surface is en- 
tirely yellowish-ashy, somewhat blackish on the 
breast, and crossed throughout with narrow 
blackish wavy bands. ParapisE Brrp (Epimachus magnus), is 
The Seleucides alba is found in the island of | another of these wonderful creatures, 
Salwatty, and in the northwestern parts of New | only known by the imperfect skins pre- 
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— 
pared by the natives. In its dark velvety plu- 
mage, glossed with bronze and purple, it resem- 
bles the Sedeucides alba, but it bears a magnifi- 
cent tail more than two feet long, glossed on the 
upper surface with the most intense opalescent 
blue. Its chief ornament, however, consists in 
the group of broad plumes which spring from 
the sides of the breast, and which are dilated at 
the extremity, and banded with the most vivid 
metallic blue and green. The bill is long and 
curved, and the feet black, and similar to those 
of the allied forms. The total length of this 
fine bird is between three and four feet. 


This splendid bird inhabits the mountains | 


of New Guinea, in the same district with the 
“Superb” and the ‘‘Six-shafted” Paradise 
Birds, and I was informed is sometimes found 
in the ranges near the coast. I was several 
times assured by different natives that this bird 
makes its nest in a hole under-ground, or 
under rocks, always choosing a place with 
two apertures, so that it may enter at one and 
go out at the other. This is very unlike what 
we should suppose to be the habits of the bird, 
but it is not easy to conceive how the story orig- 
inated if it is not true; and all travelers know 
that native accounts of the habits of animals, 
however strange they may seem, almost invari- 
ably turn out to be correct. 

The ScaLE-BREASTED ParapisE Brrp (£pi- 
machus magnificus of Cuvier) is now generally 
placed with the Australian Rifle birds in the 
genus Ptiloris, Though very beautiful, these 
birds are less strikingly decorated with acces- 
sory plumage than the other species we have 
been describing, their chief ornament being a 


more or less developed breast-plate of stiff me- | 
tallic green feathers, and a small tuft of some- | 


what hairy plumes on the sides of the breast. 
The back and wings of this species are of an 
intense velvety black, faintly glossed in certain 
lights with rich purple. The two broad middle 
tail feathers are opalescent green-blue with a 
velvety surface, and the top of the head is cov- 


ered with feathers resembling scales of burn- | 


ished steel. A large triangular space covering 
the chin, throat, and breast is densely scaled 
with feathers, having a steel-blue or green lus- 
tre, and a silky feel. This is edged below with 


a narrow band of black, followed by shiny | 


bronzy-green, below which the body is covered 
with hairy feathers of a rich claret color, deep- 
ening to black at the tail. The tufts of side 
plumes somewhat resemble those of the true 
Birds of Paradise, but are scanty, about as long 
as the tail, and of a black color, The sides of 
the head are rich violet, and velvety feathers ex- 
tend on each side of the beak over the nostrils. 
I obtained at Dorey a young male of this 
bird, in a state of plumage which is no doubt 
that of the adult female, as is the case in all 
the allied species. 
and tail are rich reddish-brown, while the 
under surface is of a pale ashy color, closely 
barred throughout with narrow wavy black 
bands. There is also a pale banded stripe over 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 230.—13 


| digalla carunculata. 


The upper surface, wings, | 


the eye, and a long dusky stripe from the gape 
down each side of the neck. This bird is four- 
teen inches long, whereas the native skins of 
the adult male are only about ten inches, owing 
to the way in which the tail is pushed in, so as 
to give as much prominence as possible to the 
ornamental plumage of the breast. 

At Cape York, in North Australia, there is a 
closely allied species, Ptiloris Alberti, the female 
of which is very similar to the young male bird 
here described. The beautiful Rifle birds of 
Australia, which much resemble these Paradise 
Birds, are named Ptiloris paradiseus and Ptiloris 
Victoria. The Scale-breasted Paradise Bird 
seems to be confined to the main land of New 
Guinea, and is less rare than several of the oth- 
er species, 

There are three other New Guinea birds 
which are by some authors classed with the 
Birds of Paradise, and which, being almost 
equally remarkable for splendid plumage, de- 
serve to be noticed here. The first is the 
‘*Paradise Pie” (Astrapia nigra of Lesson), a 
bird of the size of aradisea rubra, but with a 
very long tail, glossed above with intense vio- 
let. The back is bronzy-black, the lower parts 
green, the throat and neck bordered with loose 
broad feathers of an intense coppery hue, while 
on the top of the head and neck they are glit- 
tering emerald-green. All the plumage round 
the head is lengthened and erectile, and when 
spread out by the living bird must have an ef- 
fect hardly surpassed by any of the true Pars- 
dise Birds. The bill is black and the feet yel- 
low. The Astrapia seems to me to be some- 
what intermediate between the Paradiseide and 
Epimachide. 

There is an allied species, having a bare ca- 
runculated head, which has been called Para- 
It is believed to inhabit, 
with the preceding, the mountainous interior 
of New Guinea, but is exceedingly rare, the 
only known specimen being in the Philadelphia 
Museum. 

The Parapise Ortore is another beautiful 
bird, which is now sometimes classed with the 
Birds of Paradise; It has been named Para- 
disea aurea and Oriolus aureus by the old natu- 
ralists, and is now generally placed in the same 
genus as the Regent Bird of Australia (Seri- 
culus chrysocephalus). But the form of the bill 
and the character of the plumage seem to me 
to be so different that it will have to form a 
distinct genus. This bird is almost entirely 
yellow, with the exception of the throat, the 
tail, and part of the wings and back, which are 
black; but it is chiefly characterized by a 
| quantity of long feathers of an intense glossy 
orange color, which cover its neck down to the 

middle of the back, almost like the hackles of 
a game-cock. 

This beautiful bird inhabits the main land of 
New Guinea, and is also found in Salwatty, but 
is so rare that I was only able to obtain one im- 
perfect native skin, and nothing whatever is 
| known of its habits. 
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I will now give a list of all the Birds of Para- 
dise yet known, with the places they are believed 
to inhabit. 


1. Paradisea apoda (The Great Paradise Bird). 
Aru Islands. 
2. Paradisea papuana (The Lesser Paradise Bird). 
New Guinea, Mysol, Jobie. 
8. Paradisea rubra (The Red Paradise Bird). Wai- 
giou. 
4. Cicinnurus regius (The King Paradise Bird). 
New Guinea, Aru Islands, Mysol, Salwatty. 
5. Diphyllodes speciosa (The Magnificent). 
Guinea, Mysol, Salwatty. 
6. Diphyllodes Wilsoni (The Red Magnificent). 
Waigion. 
7. Lophorina atra (The Superb). New Guinea. 
8. Parotia sexpennis (The Golden Paradise Bird). 
New Guinea, 
9. Semioptera Wallacei (The Standard Wing). Bat- 
chian, Gilolo. 
10. Epimachus magnus (The Long-tailed Paradise 
Bird). New Guinea. 
11. Seleucides alba (The Twelve-wired Paradise 
Bird). New Guinea, Salwatty. 
12. Ptiloris magnifica (The Scale-breasted Paradise 
Bird). New Guinea. 


18. Ptiloris Alberti (Prince Albert's Paradise Bird). | 


North Australia. 

14. Ptiloris paradisea (The Rifle Bird). 
tralia. 

15. Ptiloris Victorie (The Victorian Rifle Bird). 
Northeast Australia. 

16. Astrapia nigra (The Paradise Pie). 


East Aus- 


New Gui- 
nea. 
17. Paradigalla carunculata (The Carunculated Par- 
adise Pie). New Guinea. 

18. (?) Sericulus aureus (The Paradise Oriole). New 
Guinea, Salwatty. 


We see, therefore, that of the eighteen spe- 
cies which seem to deserve a place among the 
Birds of Paradise, eleven are known to inhabit 
the great island of New Guinea, eight of which 
are entirely confined to it and the hardly sepa- 
rated island of Salwatty. But if we consider 
those islands which are now united to New 
Guinea by a shallow sea to really form a part 
of it, we shall find that fourteen of the Paradise 
Birds belong to that country, while three in- 


habit the northern and eastern parts of Aus- | 


tralia, and one the Moluccas. All the more 
extraordinary and magnificent species are, how- 
ever, entirely confined to the Papuan region. 
Although I devoted so much time to a search 
after these wonderful birds, I only succeeded 
myself in obtaining five species during a resi- 
dence of many months in the Aru Islands, New 
Guinea, and Waigiou. Mr. Allen’s voyage to 
Mysol did not procure a single additional spe- 
cies, but we both heard of a place called Sorong, 
on the main land of New Guinea, near Salwatty, 
where we were told that all the kinds we de- 
sired could be obtained. We therefore de- 
termined that he should visit this place, and 


New | 
| 


Notwithstanding these precautions, Mr, Alien 
met with difficulties in this voyage which we had 
neither of us encountered before. To under- 

| stand these it is necessary to consider that the 
Birds of Paradise are an article of commerce. 
| and are the monopoly of the chiefs of the coast 
| wilngen, who obtain them at a low rate from 
the mountaineers and seli them to the Bugis 
traders. A portion is also paid every year as 
| tribute to the Sultan of Tidore. The natives 
are therefore very jealous of a stranger, espe- 
cially a European, interfering in their trade, 
and above all of going into the interior to dea] 
with the mountaineers themselves. They of 
course think he will raise the prices in the in- 
terior, and lessen the supply on the coast, great- 
ly to their disadvantage; they also think their 
tribute will be raised if a European takes back 
a quantity of the rare sorts; and they have be- 
sides a vague and very natural dread of some 
ulterior object in a white man’s coming, at so 
much trouble and expense, to their country only 
| to get Birds of Paradise, of which they know 
he can buy plenty (of the common yellow ones 
which alone they value) at Ternate, Macassar, 
or Singapore. 

It thus happened that when Mr. Allen ar- 
rived at Sorong, and explained his intention of 
going to seek Birds of Paradise in the interior, 
innumerable objections were raised. He was 
told it was three or four days’ journey over 
swamps and mountains; that the mountaineers 
were savages and cannibals, who would cer- 
tainly kill him; and, lastly, that not a man in 
the village could be found who dare go with 
him. After some days spent in these discus- 
sions, as he still persisted in making the attempt, 
| and showed them his authority from the Sultan 

of Tidore to go where he pleased and receive 
| every assistance, they at length provided him 
with a boat to go the first part of the journey 
up a river; at the same time, however, they 
sent private orders to the interior villages to re- 
fuse to sell any provisions, so as to compel him 
|toreturn. On arriving at the village where they 

were to leave the river and strike inland the 

coast people returned, leaving Mr. Allen to get 
}on as he could. Here he called on the Tidore 

lieutenant to assist him, and procure men as 
| guides and to carry his baggage to the villages 
| of the mountaineers, This, however, was not 
|so easily done. A quarrel took place, and the 
| natives, refusing to obey the imperious orders 
| of the lieutenant, got out their knives and spears 
| to attack him and his soldiers; and Mr, Allen 
himself was obliged to interfere to protect:those 
The respect due 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| who had come to guard him, 


endeavor to penetrate into the interior among | to a white man, and the timely distribution of 
the natives, who actually shoot and skin the | a few presents, prevailed; and, on showing the 
Birds of Paradise. He went in the small prau | knives, hatchets, and beads he was willing to 
I had fitted up at Goram, and through the kind | give to those who accompanied him, peace was 
assistance of the Dutch Resident at Ternate, a | restored, and the next day, traveling over a 
lieutenant and two soldiers were sent by the | frightfully rugged country, they reached the 
Sultan of Tidore to accompany and protect him, | villages of the mountaineers, Here Mr. Allen 
and to assist him in getting men and in visiting | remained a month without any interpreter 
the interior. through whom he could understand a word or 
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sith, 
communicate a want. However, by signs and | had never before been so original and profound, 
presents and a pretty liberal barter, he got on a sublime tremor of self-respect ran in chills 
very well, some of them accompanying him ev- down his back, and the bow which he made 
ery day in the forest to shoot, and receiving a | was partly to himself. 
small present when he was successful. The moment and the environment called for 
In the grand matter of the Paradise Birds, grandeur of mental action. For the first time 
however, little was done. Only one additional in his life he was voyaging beyond sight of 
species was found, the Seleucides alba, of which land without being too sea-sick to properly ap- 
he had already obtained a specimen in Salwat-| preciate the fact. Under his polished boots 
ty; but he learned that the other kinds, of which was a bark with the Oriental title of Osmanii, 
he showed them drawings, were found two or | hailing from New York, or, as Mr. Grayson de- 
three days’ journey farther in the interior. lighted to ca.l it, ‘the Metropolis of the West- 
When I sent my men from Dorey to Amber- | ern World,” and bound for Smyrna, a city which, 
baki, they heard exactly the same story—that | as he frequently stated, lay in “‘the Land of the 
the rarer sorts were only found several days’ | East, the clime of the Sun.” Above him were 
journey in the interior, among rugged mount- | bellying sails, glorious, unearthly, ghostly in 
ains, and that the skins were prepared by sav- | the transforming effulgence of moonlight ; and 
age tribes who had never even been seen by any | around him was a sparkling expanse which he 
of the coast people. was graciously pleased to flatter as “the il- 
It seems as if Nature had taken precautions limftable ocean.” 
that these her choicest treasures should not b2| ‘I have often noted that peculiarity in mo- 
made too common, and thus be undervalued. | thers,” continued Mr. Grayson. ‘I venture to 
This northern coast of New Guinea is exposed believe that I can understand Mrs, Gordon's 
to the full swell of the Pacific Ocean, and is | feelings perfectly, She has an only son, and 
rugged and harborless, The country is all she wants to monopolize him. She is jealous 
rocky and mountainous, covered every where | of her son’s wife. And I must admit,” he 
with dense forests, offering in its swamps and | smiled and puckered, ‘‘ that she has a danger- 
precipices and serrated ridges an almost impass- | ous rival. If I were your respected mother-in- 
able barrier to the unknown interior; and the | law I should die of despair. Really now, Mrs. 
people are dangerous savages, in the very low- | Gordon, I think I should.” 
est stage of barbarism. In such a country, and The person with whom he thus discoursed— 
among such a people, are found these wonder- | like the majority of persons with whom this old 
ful productions of Nature, the Birds of Para- beau had spent his life in discoursing—was a 
dise, whose exquisite beauty of form and color | young lady. Harriet Gordon, the wife of 
and strange developments of plumage are cal- George Gedney Gordon, always sufficiently pret- 
culated to excite the wonder and admiration | ty, was just now strikingly beautiful. Her com- 
of the most civilized and the most intellectual | plexion dazzled ; it did not seem earthly, and, 
of mankind, and to furnish inexhaustible ma- | indeed, altogether earthly it was not; some- 
terials for study to the naturalist, and for spec- thing of its purity and glory descended from 
ulation to the philosopher. the heavens; she was transfigured by glamour 
Thus ended my search after these beautiful | of moonlight. 
birds. Five voyages to different parts of the **Yes, she has got him,” continued Hattie Gor- 
district they inhabit, each occupying in its prep- | don, failing to notice the compliment of Grayson, 
aration and execution the larger part of a year, | and glancing backward at a couple who sat lean- 
produced me only five species out of the four- | ing against the taffrail. ‘‘ She has carried him 
teen known to exist in the New Guinea district. | off; she has got him all to herself; she has cut 
The kinds obtained are those that inhabit the me out. I presume she is perfectly happy.” 
coasts of New Guinea and its islands, the re- ‘*Tt would be a pity to disturb her innocent 
mainder seeming to be strictly confined to the | pleasure,” suggested the veteran beau, who en- 
central mountain ranges of the northern penin-| joyed walking a moonlit deck with a pretty 
sula; and our researches at Dorey and Amber- | woman, 
baki, near one end of this peninsula, and at Sal- “T don’t understand it,” persisted Hattie. 
watty and Sorong, near the other, enable me to ‘‘ Why should a mother be jealous of her son’s 
decide with some certainty on the native country wife? Can’t she remember that I belong to 
of these rare and lovely birds, good specimens him—that I am part of him? It is my place 
of which have never yet been seen in Europe. _ by his side, I suppose. But if she finds us to- 
rey | gether she fairly glowers.” 
A NIGHT AT SEA. Here she stopped her tirade and burst into a 
gay little langh. 
“I UNDERSTAND that it is a common fail- “Very amusing,” bowed Syd Grayson. ‘You 
ing of mothers to be jealous of their dangh- | put a very absurd and amusing light upon the 
ters-in-law,” lisped Mr. Sydney Grayson, but- |—the circumstances.” 
tering his remark on one side with a smile and) ‘I was thinking of this,” she explained. 
on the other with a bow, | ** Imagine a marriage: somebody steps forward 
Conscious that he had risen to his full intel- | and says, ‘I forbid the bans; the gentleman 
lectual height to say this, remembering that he | has a mother living !’” 
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The point was too fine and too tersely put 


for Grayson to see it; but he bowed, rubbed | 


his hands, and smiled appreciatively, as he had 
learned to do. 

Hattie Gordon now changed the subject, re- 
membering that this talking to strangers about 
her intimate affairs was one of her habitual 
faults, and one of the things for which her hus- 
band most frequently reproved her. Undoubt- 
edly he was partly to blame for it: he had not 
sufficient sympathy for her, and did not call | 
out her confidences; moreover, he had allowed 
his mother to step in between her and himself. 
But notwithstanding these excuses, she felt that 
she was wrong in laying open family matters 
to even so old a gentleman as Mr. Grayson, 
and she turned the conversation upon other 
topics. 

For Sydney Grayson was not a young gen- 
tleman. Even by moonlight you could’ see 





that he had been obliging enough to live for 
fifty years on earth, and that, while performing | 
this good office toward his fellow-creatures, he | 
had not been incessantly respected by the fin- | 
gers of time. His long, waving hair, originally | 
jet black, was streaked with silver. A small 
semicircle of white on either cheek stained the 
unity of his otherwise ebony whiskers and beard. 
His high, narrow forehead seemed still narrower | 


Ls 
to drop the old beau; it would almost haye 
pleased her to see him tumble overboard; she 
half hated him because he helped to keep her 
apart from her husband. At the same time 
she would not go to George until he would sig- 
nify in some way his desire to have her nea; 
him. Long enough had she shivered under jn- 
difference ; at last it was time to show that she 
could endure to be left alene. So Hattie Gor- 
don stubbornly remained in that solitude which 
was implied in a téte-a-téte with grinning, lisp- 
ing, shallow Syd Grayson. 

Let us now glance at the husband and the 
mother-in-law. They are side by side, upon two 
camp-stools, leaning against the after-bulwark; 
they are engaged in monotoned, gestureless, but 
earnest conversation; the mother’s hand rests 
upon the son’s arm. You can see in their faces 
that life with them has been, and always will 
be, a painfully serious matter. Neither ever 
jokes; neither is capable of joking, scarcely of 
laughing. Not the slightest gleam of humor 
ever radiates from their souls to lighten the so- 
lemnity of events and surroundings. They are 
the sort of people who can not perceive the fun 
of an accident or the ludicrousness of a bore. 


| Not that they are melancholic; not that they 
| are shrouded by religious asceticism; but they 


are gravely and even grimly in earnest. They 


in consequence of the hollowness of his bare and | were born to be Puritans, and they would cer- 
veined temples; and the lower part of his face, | tainly have fruited into full Puritanism had 
puckered with wrinkles which had once been | they been New Englanders instead of Virgin- 


smiles and dimples, was also narrow, even to | 


weakness. His aquiline nose would have been | 
handsome had it not been ground too fine on | 
the grindstone of years. His mouth was thin- 
lipped and feeble, and his chin was at once too | 
small and too pointed. His form was that of a 
tall and slender skeleton, slightly deformed by 
a stoop in the narrow shoulders, yet not deficient 
in grace of port and movement. A coffee-col- 
ored complexion, which complained of dyspep- 
sia, and still more of malaria, hinted that he 
was a Southerner; and his elaborate polish of 
manner and courtliness of voice and affluence 
of compliment confirmed the flattering suspi- 
cion. 

The promenade continued, Syd Grayson re- 
hearsed anew that inane, pointless courtship | 
which he had already inflicted upon more than | 
one, Mrs. Gordon slyly and smilingly chaffed | 
him, as he had been chaffed unnumbered times | 
before. He talked, flattered, simpered, and 
bowed merely to gratify his antiquated vanity. | 
She, even while she laughed at him, was not 
interested by him; she was thinking of the re- | 
serve of her husband and the unfriendliness of | 
his mother. They two made her life thorny— | 
the man not meaning it, the woman intention- | 
ally. 

At every turn in her walk she glanced un- | 
easily and anxiously at the couple. Why did 
they sit there, always silent or whispering, like 
conspirators? Why did they not join her in 
her promenade, or beckon her to join them in| 
their conference? She would have been glad 





ians, 

“T think I have cause now to hope that my 
life will not be wholly in vain,” George Gordon 
was saying. ‘I can not but think that within 
two years’ time I shall be well grounded in both 
the ancient and modern Greek. I shall set 
hard to work as soon as we reach Athens. 
You mustn’t expect me to run about the Orient 
with you. Smyrna we shall see on the way. 


| Then if you want to visit Constantinople you 


can ran up there with Hattie under the care 
of some of our traveling countrymen, You 
and Hattie won’t mind being left alone a good 
deal, I hope. I must study with all my might.” 

‘*T shall not mind it, for your sake,” replied 
the mother. ‘‘As for Hattie, she must learn 
to bear it. If I can, she can.” 

There was a slightly unpleasant tone of in- 
sinuation in the closing phrase. Satirical it 
was not; satire was too much like a joke for 
this woman to be capable of it; her meaning 
was rather in the nature of a direct scoff. It 
seemed as if she wished to say, Your wife is 
not wrapped up in you as I am, and she will 
easily learn to dispense with your society. 

Without noticing the ugly hint, or without 
caring to remark upon it, George continued to 
talk of his future. 

“‘T shall be well fitted for my professorship. 
I shall be the first Professor of the University 
of Virginia to possess a speaking knowledge 
of Greek. If 1 am not unreasonably confident, 
I shall be valuable to my Alma Mater, That 
will be the acme of my ambition, If I can 
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cheno 
only earn the consciousness of filling that chair 
worthily, it seems to me that I shall die happy. 
It will not have been a misspent life.” 

‘No, George,” returned the mother, eager- 
ly. “It will be a noble life, | You don’t know 
how proud I shall be of you.’ 


A mother is so much more sympathetic than | 


any other being ; she is so much more sympa- 

thetic even than the most loving of wives! She 
hopes, she confides, she believes with the in- 
comparable earnestness of an affection which 
for itself demands nothing but affection. She 
enters fervidly into every plan of her boy; she 
js joyfully convinced that he will succeed ; 


succeeded; she is content with him. If he 
seems to fail she does not blame him; he, her 


loved one, can not be in fault; she suspects | 
some envious human enemy; or she brings | 
She is always encour- | 
aging; he shall have every opportunity to try | 


in providence guilty. 


fortune anew; the next time he will triumph. 


For his sake she is willing to endure poverty, | my projects,” 
the lack of those superfluities which are wo- | 


man’s necessities, the neglect of that society 
whose favor was once her breath of life. <A 


wife may care for such trials; a mother counts | 


them as feathers. In her youth she may have 
been selfish, demanding her own way and 
pleasure; but now, in presence of her strug- 


gling son, all that is over; the only way which | 
|to what concerns her husband? 


she desires is his. 
‘*T am exceedingly grateful, mother, for your 


sympathy,” said George Gordon. 
ages me more than I can tell you. 
hard to do any thing worthy! A man has to! 
work so many years before he can accomplish 


It is so! 


any thing! All that time the masges of his | 
fellow-creatures do not believe in him. He 
feels slighted. He seems to be putaside. At 
times he is discouraged. Then to have one | 
sympathetic and constant friend, some one al- | 
ways ready to say a cheering word, it is really 
priceless. Mother, I can never repay my obli- 
gations to you.” 

“Yes you can, George, and you will. When 
you have become what you want to be, and | 
what you are sure to be, I shail be paid. I 
have no anxiety on that score.’ 

Let us look a little more closely at these two 
earnest people. George Gordon, at this time 
only twenty-eight years old, is one of the gravest 


of men, and yet one of the most excitable. His | 


intensely black eyes are at once cold and fiery, 
at once solemn and passionate, All through 
his sallow, contracted, hatchet face, in the hol- 
lowness of his cheeks, in the thinness of his flex- 
ible lips, in the muscles which play visibly over 
his jaws, in the wrinkles which cross the cor- 
ners of his eyes and mouth, you can read a 
wearying and yet tireless earnestness. He con- 
verses in a slow, measured monotone which, in 
spite of him, emphasizes every word. He 
makes no gestures, except that now and then 
he clutches his right hand spasmodically, or 


**Tt encour- | 





closes his eyes slowly, like one who strives for 
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patience under pain. All his life he has been 
struggling to repress his nervousness; even in 
his childhood he was engaged in this woeful con- 
flict; no youth, no years of gamesomeness, no 
kittenhood. 

Larger than he, as much above the average 
size of her sex as he is below that of his, his 
mother is a nobly-fashioned woman with a su- 
perb air. But, in spite of this generous phy- 
sique and the softening effect of a blonde com- 
plexion, she is like him in gravity and repres- 
sion, like him in eagerness, In her fixed, clear 
gray eye you can perceive that she desires what 


she desires with all her might, and that she is 
much more than that, she is sure that he has | 


stonily indifferent to all else. No light side- 
glances at life; no sensibility to temporary in- 
terests and passing enjoyments; one object in 
view, and that passionately. For years back, 
as we have already divined, the sole purpose of 
Mrs. Gordon's existence has been the success, 
the happiness, the glory of her son. 

“T wish Hattie felt more of your interest in 
said the young husband, some- 
what mournfully. ‘I suppose, however, that 
she can not. ‘To a person brought up in so 
large a city as Philadelphia it can not seem 
much to be Professor in the University of Vir- 
giria. I don’t blame her.” 

**T do,” cried Mrs. Gordon, so loudly that 
her son started and glanced at his wife. 

** What right has a woman to be indifferent 
” pursued the 
mother. 

George was disposed not to reply; for this 
matter of Hattie’s lack of sympathy with his 
pursuits had long been a sore one to him, and 
he dreaded to talk of it lest he should go on to 
brood over it and his heart should fester more 


| deeply. But, after a moment of hesitation, he 


made an attempt to defend his wife, not so 
much against his mother’s words as against his 
own thonghts. 

**T suppose that in the North,” he said, ‘‘ wo- 
men are less absorbed in the family life than 
they are with us.” 

Mrs. Gordon was not philosophical. She 
could see that a general law might include, but 


| not that it might excuse, an individual; she 


was not the kind of person to pardon a man for 
being a Turk because he was born in Constan- 
tinople. Moreover, one of Hattie’s chiefest 
sins, in her eyes, was: her Northern origin. 
When she replied, ‘‘ George, I warned you not 
to marry a Yankee,” she meant to be severe, 
although she did not mean to be malignant. 

The truth is that this woman was not only 
greedy of her son’s affection, but also of domes- 
tic power. Excessively proud of the name of 
Gordon, and holding that to be mistress of a 
Gordon household was a high title to human 
reverence, she had received her daughter-in- 
law into the family mansion with a spasm of 
jealousy. When she had resigned to her the 
head of the table she had felt like a queen forced 
to abdicate by a rival. 

Soon there were misunderstandings: the new- 
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comer wished to introduce </orthern fashions 
and elegancies; the old Virginian matron re- 
sisted the innovations; they were useless, un- 
becoming, extravagant. The wife was aston- 
ished and hurt by this opposition to her pretty 
little projects of decoration. The elder Mrs. 


Gordon had a frankness, an energy, almost a/ 
brutality of criticism which was excessively irri- | 
tating to a girl who had expected to please en- | 


tirely and easily. The differences between the 
two shortly developed into a covert warfare. 
We know the general fashion of feminine 
hostilities—the mock admiration, the satirical 
glances, the little digs. 
found that she was no match in this fencing for 
a girl who had learned to handle her rapier 
in the salle d’armes of city society. 
wounded without knowing how, and made 
wretched even in her victories. But she had 
one strong buckler: she loved her son with un- 


alterable fervor; nothing could drive her from | 


his side. The wife might agree with him or 
disagree with him, but the mother always held 
his opinion and shared his feelings. 
sult of this constancy was that she finally made 
him her ally, and through him governed the 
family. 

A sad triumph in itself, it was the more sad 
because she did not forgive her defeated rival. 
At every favorable moment George’s ears were 
filled with whisperings of Hattie’s extravagance, 
Hattie’s levity of behavior, and even Hattie’s 
coquetry. Mrs. Gordon’s dislike of her son’s 


wife had become, as it were, a part of her affec- 


tion for her son. She pitied him because he 
had bound himself to a girl so unworthy of 
him; a girl who did not sympathize in his as- 
pirations and constantly prophesy his success ; 
who did not see that he always had his favorite 
dishes for dinner; who did not strictly attend 
to the buttons on his shirts; who made herself 
agreeable to other gentlemen. The mother-in- 
law’s hate was bitter just in proportion as the 
mother’s love was ardent. 

When George Gordon decided to study 
Greek at Athens his wife hoped to have him 
at last to herself. But the mother was not 
capable of being left behind; with an aching 
heart she packed trunks which had reposed for 
thirty years; with tears in her eyes she closed 
the revered family mansion. She had her rea- 
sons for accompanying the young couple: ‘‘ You 
will spend twice your income,” she said, ‘if I 
am not with you.” Hattie’s extravagance was 
an arm which Mrs. Gordon seldom let go out 
of her hand for a day together. 

And when Mr. Sydney Grayson seized the 
opportunity of voyaging for his health in pleas- 
ant company, this merciless mother felt herself 
justified in suggesting that it would be well to 
have some one to matronize Hattie. “She has 
such flighty city ways, I am sorry to say, 
George, that she might lead that old beau to 
make a fool of himself.” 

So here they were, as we have found them, 
the wife left to walk the deck with Grayson, and 


The eider lady soon | 


She was | 


The re- | 
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| the husband sitting, so to speak, in the lap of 
| the mother. 

It will be remembered that Mrs, Gordon had 
, dared to utter the cruel words, “George, | 

warned you not to marry a Yankee.” 

| **They don’t value domestic life,” she con- 
tinued, rapidly. ‘* You have just said it, George, 
and it is true. They don’t give up the world 
for their husbands. They are apt to be flirts, 
You can judge for yourself, George. Just look 
|at Hattie giggling and chattering with Syd 
Grayson, instead of sitting with us. She finds 
it very dull to talk ubout your professorship and 
your studies. But she doesn’t find that silly 
| old gallant dull.” : 

George did not remonstrate with his mother 
for criticising his wife. He had formerly re- 
monstrated, but it had done little good, and 
he had stopped. In fact, he had come to take 
| sides against Hattie, and to judge her with se- 

verity. Just now, too, he was specially vexed 
with her, not because she promenaded with 
Syd Grayson, but because she did not sit with 
her household. His feeling was that, being a 
Gordon, she ought to stay with Gordons and 
talk about Gordon affairs; and it seemed to 
iim that when she did not do this she was in a 
manner unfaithful to the oath which she had 
| taken at the altar. 

“T doubt whether she would come to us if 
you should ask her,” continued Mrs. Gordon. 

The hot blood boiled in George’s heart ; he 
raised his head and called loudly, ‘‘ Hattie!” 

The sharp tone struck a spark of anger in the 
young wife, and her hand trembled on her com- 
panion’s arm. 

**T will come presently,” she replied. 
Grayson ig telling me a story.” 

“What did I say, George ?” was the venom- 
ous whisper of the mother. 

** She will be here directly,” replied the young 
man, sullenly. There was a moment of silence, 
during which George struggled to recover his 
self-possession, and sought to reprove himself 
for his childish outcry of authority. When his 
wife at last approached him and detached her- 
self from the arm of Grayson, he rose and of- 
fered her his seat, saying calmly, ‘‘ I am afraid 
that you will tire yourself with walking.” 

‘Thank you,” replied Hattie, taking the 
camp-stool, ‘‘I am tired.” 

‘*T owe you a thousand apologies, Mrs, Gor- 
don,” simpered Grayson. “ Really, it distresses 
me beyond measure to think that I have fa- 
tigued you.” 

‘*Oh, I am not tired of you, Mr. Grayson,” 
laughed Hattie. ‘‘ But walking on this un- 
steady footing does weary one.” 

For a minute or two both the men were full 
| of attentions for the younglady. George wished 
| to offer amends for the sharp tone which he had 
sent after her, while the old bachelor, glowing 

with the thought that he had made a husband's 
eyes green, was anxious to pursue his gay vic- 
tory. The elder Mrs. Gordon trembled inward- 
| ly with jealousy and aversion. Not only did it 


“Mr, 


’ 
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annoy her horribly to see George address Hat-| ‘TI will not have this man stepping between 


tie with tenderness, but she disliked the girl to 
that extent that she could not well bear to sit 
near her, Presently she rose and said, “The 
air is too chilly for me, and I shall retire.” 

«“ Allow me,” cried Syd Grayson, the inde- 
fatigable gallant, sliding up with protruded arm. 
“Do me the honor. I could not think of let- 
ting you go down those stairs unassisted, Mrs. 

* Gordon.” 

The moment George was left alone with his 
wife he quivered with an unwise impulse to 
call her to account, he scarcely knew for what. 
He was in that irritable state of mind which 
determines a man to have a grievance and to 
avenge it. 

“‘T hope you have enjoyed your walk with 
Mr. Grayson,” he said. 

She was accustomed to be reproved by him, 
and understanding that she was being reproved 
now, she retorted, ‘‘I hope you have enjoyed 
your interview with your mother.” 

" “J have enjoyed it—as I ought,” was his icy 
answer. 

The phrase and the accent seemed to imply 
that she had violated some daty in prattling and 
laughing with that old beau, who was not a 
Gordon. She resented the insinuation, and she 
proceeded to avenge it indirectly, after the 
adroit fashion of women. 

‘“‘T find it tétribly stupid on this little dot of 
a vessel, with so few passengers,” she said. ‘‘ I 
wish we could have gone by steamer, and across 
the Continent. There would have been some 
pleasure in that,” 

* You know that we could not have done that 
without exceeding our income,” he observed. 
‘*T have explained that to you repeatedly.” 

She had that indifference or dullness as to 
the evils of running in debt which characterizes 
women, and in general such persons as are not 
obliged to earn money. It was one of her 
faults; he had often groaned over it; some- 
times reproached her with it. It was one of 
the traits which had led him to think poorly of 
her intellect, and to fall into the way of de- 
ciding upon his plans without consulting her 
wishes, 

“It is not pleasant, either, to be told that 
you find my mother’s society and mine stupid,” 
he added, turning to a bitterer grievance and 
growing immediately angry over it. ‘I should 
like to know what you mean by quitting us 
evening after evening to walk with that old 
simpleton.” 

“Mr. Grayson is at least civil,” was the sa- 
tirical comment on this violent speech. 

George was terribly wounded; he stood 
charged with being less of a gentleman than 
Syd Grayson; he quivered under the accusa- 
tion as if it had been a dagger-thrust. The 
nervous irritability against which he had main- 
tained a life-long struggle rose like a giant upon 
his reason and obtained the mastery over it. 
His eyes were full of blood; he saw every thing 
wrong; he was crazed, 


| 


| It must be stopped. 





me and my family,” he hissed, sliding close to 
his wife and looking her fiercely in the eyes. 
**It has been going on now pr a fortnight. 
You shall not walk with 
him. Do you understand? I forbid it!” 

**George, are you jealous of Mr. Grayson ?” 
she whispered, in amazement and indignation. 
“George, you are absurd—and contemptible. 
I will not speak to you again until you apolo- 
gize to me for this.” 

She turned her back on him and walked to- 
ward the cabin stairs. At that moment Gray- 
son reappeared: ‘‘ Ah! Mrs, Gordon,” helisped, 
proffering his arm; “allow me to conduct you 
below.” 

Hattie hesitated ; it was a decisive moment ; 
should she defy her husband? She took the 
old dandy’s lean elbow, and let him conduct 
her below. 

When Grayson returned to the deck he was 
in his cheerfulest mood, outsmiling the moon. 
This venerable Brummel, this simple, effete, 
vain, whimsical creature, this humorist with- 
out being aware of it, had spent his whole life 
in courtships, and considered them the only 
pursuit worthy of a high-toned gentleman, ex- 
cepting, of course, politics and war. He had 
courted all classes of women, from the daugh- 
ters of Presidents to the daughters of barbers. 
There never was a more miscellaneous and in- 
terminable adorer. It was all vanity ; he was 
as harmless as a kitten; what he wanted was 
the name of the thing. Tell him that he had 
made an impression, and his shallow heart was 
full, it could not hold a drop more. That was 
the extent of his passions: just the name of 
the thing—just vanity, 

Jokers used to say to him: ‘‘ Syd, if you 
could traverse the empyrean you would de- 
lude the daughter of the man in the moon ;” 
and Grayson, grateful for the compliment, would 
bow, simper, and chuckle, as if he were quite 
sapable of the heaven-scaling audacity. Ifa 
woman looked twice at his singularly thin nose 
he rose on his heels, glanced at a comrade, and 
whispered, ‘‘ That girl throws herself at a fel- 
low’s head.” In consequence of watching for 
advances from the other sex his eye had ac- 
quired a furtive, sly expression, which made 
strangers take him for a black-leg. When he 
set sail for Greece he brought a flute and a 
guitar, with the idea of serenading some ‘‘ maid 
of Athens.” It was a common remark, and 
with many persons a serious belief, that ‘‘ Beau 
Grayson was crazy about women.” 

This amorous old shadow—to whom long in- 
tercourse with good society had given a eertain 
fund of information and a certain fluency of 
small talk which made him not quite intoler- 
able—had commenced his attentions to Hattie 
Gordon a few weeks before leaving Virginia. 
He was very useful in dealing with conductors 
and book-vendors on the way to New York ; 
he had been gallant to the Gordon trunks and 
hat-boxes during the embarkation ; then he had 
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vanished in an agony of sea-sickness, After a 
time he had reappeared on deck, his once eb- 
ony whiskers blotched with gray, but his heart 
as young as ever. The girl bore his courtesies 
patiently. If not interesting, he was amusing ; 
she could at least laugh at him, And we may 
judge, from what we have seen of her husband 
and mother-in-law, that they were not of a 
character to keep her in high spirits, 

So there had been a sort of intimacy between 
Hattie and Syd Grayson. He had helped her 
bear the dullness of the voyage and the partial 
seclusion which was forced upon her by Mrs. 
Gordon senior. She had not remonstrated 
with him when he fluted to her at midnight, 
and she had encouraged him in gay mischief 
to make a spectacle of himself on deck with 
his guitar. For these innocent levities bitter 
witness had been borne against her by a mo- 


ther-in-law who could not see a joke, who took | 


every thing in life for earnest, and who tried 
her at the bar of hate—the irrational, pitiless 
hate of jealousy. We are even obliged to add 
that Mrs. Gordon was glad to believe Hattie 
blameworthy. She wanted her wrong; longed 
to destroy all her credit with George ; desired 
a strong and cruel accusation against her. 
Something of this Grayson saw ; for, though 
naturally simple, he had learned to be cunning. 
The revelation that he was disturbing the peace 


of the Gordon household delighted his vanity. | 


He lent himself readily to the intent of the in- 


fatuated mother-in-law, and tried his slender | 


utmost to sport the air of a courtly, victorious 


Lothario. Now, as he returned to the deck 
after escorting Hattie into the cabin, he was in 
high glee because he had overheard her whis- 
per to her husband, ‘‘ George, are you jealous 
of Mr. Grayson?” Conceited, simple, effete 
mischief-maker, he was quite sufficient to work 
out the destiny which the elder Mrs. Gordon 
had prepared for her family. 

Just at that moment the sickly, fragile, sensi- 
tive nature of the young husband was crazed 
with rage. 
walk with this man, and immediately on that 
she had defied him—had taken the forbidden 
arm, 
George seized Grayson by the elbow, led him 


abaft the house on deck, out of sight of the | 
helmsman, and, with a sudden movement, pulled 


his nose. It was a piece of ungentlemanly ruf- 
fianism only to be palliated on the score of 
Gordon’s deranged constitution and shattered 


nerves, so plainly indicated by his extreme | 


meagreness and sallowness, and the unhealthy 
brilliancy of his eyes. 

*““Mr. Gordon—let go,” were Grayson’s first 
words. As soon as he was free he added: 
‘This is most outrageous conduct.” A mo- 
ment later he said, with one of his habitual and 
mechanical bows: **You are no gentleman, 
Sir.” 

These phrases, so simple and childish, and 
uttered in Grayson’s effemir~‘e lisp, excited 
George to a burst of lunatic laughter, 


He had ordered his wife not to! 


Scarcely knowing what he was about, | 


| T shall call you to account for this,” eon. 
| tinued the insulted man, ‘*I presume you will 
accord me the satisfaction of a gentleman,” 

* Yes,” repiied George, turning to fury again, 
and advancing with set teeth and clenched fists, 
** As soon as we get on shore, Sir,” said Gray- 

son, falling back a pace. 
| ‘*Here and now!” was the little less than 
| maniacal answer. 
| Knowing Gordon’s character, we must ab- 
| solve him from the degrading suspicion that he 
had proffered his insult on the assumption that 
Grayson was a coward and would not dare de- 
mand a bloody account. Had he acted thus 
he would have been punished not altogether un- 
justly by what followed; for the old dandy, it 
seems, was not overmuch afraid of wounds and 
|death. Physically timid he was; even when 
his nose was being pulled he made no effort to 
fight; he simply scuffled to get away. But 
now that it was a question of blood, and of 
| blood as soon as possible, he did not blench. 
** Mr. Gordon,” he minced, after an instant's 
thought, “it will have to be a rencontre.” 
** Certainly.” 
**There are no seconds to be had,” contin- 
|ued Grayson. “I haven't the least idea that 
the captain and mate could be induced to act.” 
| George made no answer; he was already 
sombre, not so much because of the future as 
of the past; he had degraded himself by his 
| violence, and he was ashamed of it. But the 
| feeling which drives the inexperienced duelist 
| onward—the feeling that an apology would ar- 
| gue cowardice—kept him silent. 
|  **If you will allow me a few moments for re- 
| flection, Mr. Gordon,” added Grayson, with one 
| of his ungovernable slight bows, ‘I think I can 
| find a way out of our embarrassment.” 
** You are very obliging,” said the young man, 
with unintentional irony. “I shall be happy 
| to hear your proposition.” 
The wind was light and steady and the ves- 
| sel sailing on an even keel, so that Grayson 
could take his usual finical steps as he walked 
the deck, meditating on what must be done and 
what might result from it. He did not like the 
prospect ; wished he had let Mrs. Gordon alone : 
of course it was about Mrs. Gordon. At the 
same time he felt fiercely aggrieved: Gordon 
had pulled his nose—pulled it violently. What 
had he done to have his nose pulled? It was 
| outrageous conduct, as he had said; and Gor- 
don had been no gentleman, as he had also said ; 
and, in short, Gordon deserved to be shot for it. 
| But then Gordon would shoot back; and 
here Mr. Grayson stopped short and looked 
hard at the ocean; it was disagreeable to think 
of being pitched into that chilling expanse of 
waters; he felt that he would far rather be buried 
in Virginia. The ocean might do very well for 
certain classes, say for sea-faring men and poor 
| European immigrants, But itwas decidedly not 
| fitting grave for a high-toned gentleman of 
the Old Dominion, who had his family vault 
dusty with revered forefathers. In fact, to 
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take in the whole thing, it was not desirable | no, nothing but tenderness now—not even the 
to be buried at all—that is, just at present. | reproach of forgiveness. It was a long and 
But this was weakness: honor called him to awful task, but it was accomplished. 
face death ; and what Geayeon ee feat “My Dartrne,—I have had a quarrel with Mr. 
tohonor? Yes, he had a family, a line of an- | Grayson. It does not concern you, and you must 
cestors, an ancestral mansion—sold lately — | not hold yourself responsible for it. Pardon my last 
and family plantations—sold long ago. All| words to you, and do not break your heart for me, 
this commanded him, and in no small degree * Four loving husband, _ iad 
s : nonce G, Gorvon, 
helped him, to fight when his nose was pulled. 
Shoot and be shot at he must; couldn’t face; Having put this also into his pocket he stole 
Virginia again without it; couldn’t go on call- | to his state-room and looked at his wife. She 
ing himself a gentleman; couldn’t talk of the | was asleep; but her pillow where it touched 
Grayson blood. Finally he was very angry—| her face was wet as if with tears. He must 
to his astonishment seriously and even furious- | not wake her; he would not venture to kiss 
ly angry—the honestest emotion that he had | her hand-—just looked at her and passed out. 
felt for years. It certainly was exasperating| Another parting, not so harrowing as this, 
in the highest degree to have one’s nose pulled, | but still very painful, was from his beloved 
especially for the first time. ‘‘Such a thing | sphere of labor, his professorship. ‘‘I must 
never happened before in the whole course of | give up being an honor to my college,” he 
my existence,” thought Grayson with tremulous | thought, with a sorrow like that of Buckle on 
wrath, | his death-bed, when ne moaned, ‘* My book! 
Still he was trifling. He must think, and | I shall never finish my book.” 
think he actually did, although thinking was | Pausing in the cabin to examine his revolver 
not his forte. In a few minutes, suave, min- | he received a shock from what may without ex- 
cing, smiling, and lisping as usual, he returned | aggeration be styled the terrible courtesy of 
to his enemy and said: ‘I believe I have it, |Grayson. That gentleman appeared ; he, too, 
Mr. Gordon, It is now eleven o’clock and | had his revolver in hand; he bowed and tend- 
about five minutes. At twelve o'clock it will | ered the stock of it. 
strike eight bells. We can take our stand op- “We have no seconds to see that every thing 
posite each other, one on either side of the deck, | is regular,” he whispered. ‘* Yet I am exceed- 
a minute or so before twelve. After the first ingly anxious to have you know that I am taking 
stroke of the bell the firing may commence; at | noadvantage of you. There are but two charges 
the eighth stroke it will cease. I hope, Sir, \in this, Would you like to examine ?” 
that the idea meets your approbation. If not,| Gordon gently waved the weapon aside, with 
I shall be happy to listen to your wiser sugges- | the words, ‘I rely entirely upon your honor.” 
tions,” Grayson was not to be excelled: ‘* You are 
“T see no other, at least no better way, Mr. | very polite,” he said, with a Chesterfieldian 
Grayson,” replied Gordon. ‘‘I agree to your | smile and bow; then calling up all his court- 
conditions. But how many shots ?” esy, ‘*but not more polite than I expected to 
“Tf you leave it to me,” answered Grayson, | find you.” 
with a natural shudder, ‘I verture to propose | When the two men reached the deck in com- 
two foreach. At all events, I shall be satisfied | pany it lacked but five minutes of twelve. Plac- 
with that number.” ing themselves opposite each other in the waist 
“*T do leave it to you,” said George. ‘‘ Let | of the vessel, each with his back against one of 
it be two each,” the shrouds of the main-mast, the head and bus: 
“Then, Sir, with your permission, I will at- | showing against the clare-obscure of sea and 
tend to my preparations.” | sky, they awaited the signal of death. 
“*Certainly,” sighed George. ‘‘ By-the-way What does a man think of when he stands 
—excuse me,” he called as the other was de- | consciously on the borders of the grave? The 
parting. ‘It might be well for each of us to | writer of this knows by frequent experience 
leave a note, stating the circumstances of the | that there is in such conditions very little con- 
rencontre, so that the survivor may not be held | secutive thought. The mind acts in brief and 
a murderer.” | numerous, yet not violent coruscations, which 
“A very admirable suggestion,” bowed Gray- | seem almost to explode at once, and which in- 
son. “TI shall unquestionably put it in prac- | cessantly extinguish each other. The peril— 
tice.” | the distant home—again the peril—what is be- 
After twenty minutes of moody waiting Gor- | yond—the movement of some object—the out- 
don went below and found the little cabin of | line of another—the dread of bodily pain—the 
the bark deserted, the ladies having long since | chances of escape—what happened yesterday— 
retired, and Grayson being in his state-room. | what should be done to-morrow—hopes that 


By the light of a feeble lamp which swung over 
the table the young man wrote the explanatory 
note of which there had been question, directed 
it to the captain of the Osmanki, and put it in his 
breast-pocket. Then he meditated upon an- 
other note to his wife; not an angry one—oh 


may be dashed—once more the loved ones— 
then again the peril—always a foreboding—a 
| dull, persistent foreboding. Such is the wait- 
\ing for conflict; a very different thing from 
conflict actual—a thing much harder to bear. 
As the fated moment approached the trial 
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became lighter, for the mind sprang to action. 
Each glanced at his adversary, then at the man 
at the helm, again at the antagonist, again at 
the helmsman. Gordon, who had taken the 
larboard side of the vessel, was fortunately left- 
handed, so that he could face properly for an 
aim without losing sight of the silent figure 
which was to give the signal. 

At last the mate, who was slowly pacing the 
quarter - deck, was heard to utter two mono- 
syllables. The helmsman reached out his 
hand; the pistols were grasped convulsively ; 
a clear, short crash penetrated the air; the 
weapons rose simultaneously to a level; an- 
other brazen note and then a burst of fire- 
arms. 

That eight bells was not finished. At the 
explosion of the pistols the sailor started from 
the helm and then swung quickly back to it, 
but did not again touch the bell. The mate, 
with an oath of astonishment, ran forward to 
the waist and reached the body of George 
Gordon just as Grayson attempted to lift it by 
the limp arms. The stricken man had no 
doubt died instantaneously, for he had fallen at 
full length on his face and thenceforward had 
not stirred, not even in convulsion. Before a 
word had been uttered by any one the captain 
was on deck and with the group. 

“What does this mean?” he exclaimed, be- 
wildered and horror-stricken. 

**Captain, it is a duel,” said Grayson, in a 
shuddering whisper. ‘ Really, Captain, this is 
horrible. Ihad no idea. You must explain to 
the ladies. A duel between Mr. Gordon and 
myself. I shall jump overboard.” 

In the first agony of his remorse he would 
have thrown himself into the sea, had not a 
sailor dragged him from the bulwarks, and 
adroitly passed the end of a halyard around 
his waist. 

‘** Shut the cabin-door,” ordered the captain ; 
“don't let any one on deck,” Then, turning to 
Grayson, ‘‘ You are a murderer!” 

‘* Never, Sir,” lisped Grayson, drawing him- 
self up; ‘‘I am aman ofhonvr. Here is that 
gentleman's bullet-hole through my hat. In 
hés breast-pocket you will find a note which 
will explain this tragedy.” 

The paper was found and read, 


‘Still, I 
shall have to surrender you to the American 
Consul at Smyrna,” declared the captain. 


“T am perfectly willing. But consider, Sir, 
that it will be horrible cruelty to those ladies to 
keep me on board with them. Could you not 
do them and me the favor to transfer me to 
some other vessel ?” 

**There is a craft abeam,” suggested the 
mate. ‘She looks like the Stamboul, and of 
course the Stamboul is bound for Smyrna, if it 
is the Stamboul.” 

The hint was taken. In a few minutes the 
course of the bark was changed; in an hour 
Grayson was on board the Stamboul, Shortly 
afterward the Gordon ladies were awakened 
from the heavy slumber of sea-farers, and bid- 


? 





den, with such gentleness as sailors ‘could show, 
to look upon the corpse of their husband and son, 

It was a horrible scene. But of all its dole. 
ful circumstances the most shocking was the 
word which the mother launched at the wife. 

** That,” said she, pointing to the dead body 
with the air of an avenging fury—“ that is your 
work,” She could not see that it was her own. 

We must pass onward eighteen months jy 
order to obtain the sober second thought of 
Sydney Grayson concerning the tragedy and 
its bearings. 

**It was a most lamentable affair,” he ad- 
mitted to a friend who dined with him in Paris, 
‘*T of course felt bound to make all possible 
amends to the widow. I took the liberty of 
writing to her,” he lisped, with one of his little 
bows; ‘‘I wrote to her, and offered my hand. 
She never replied—never even replied to me, 
Sir—not a word, Sir! That ends, as I imag- 
ine, my responsibilities. What more can a 
gentleman do?” 
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HE foregoing table of contents will suffi- 
ciently indicate to the reader the character 
of the history he is about to peruse. It may, 
or may not, be taken cum grano salis. When 
very great people are described, whether men 
of brawn or men of brain, a liberal faith may 
not unprofitably be exercised. When little peo- 
ple are brought upon the carpet a little confi- 
dence will not come amiss. Giants are nothing 
if not very tall; dwarfs nothing unless very 
short. From the days of Adam down to the 
days of Grant and Seymour, there have been 
giants. We first read of them in Genesis, vi. 4: 
‘There were giants in the earth in those days; 
and also after that, when the sons of God came 
in unto the daughters of men, and they bare 
children to them, the same became mighty men 
which were of old, men of renown.” After 
these were the Rephaim, who were defeated by 
Chedorlaomer. After them the Emims, allud- 
ed to in the second chapter of Deuteronomy, 
and the Anakims, and the Zamzummims; all 
of whom in time disappeared, leaving only Og, 
the King of Bashan, a rather lengthy monarch, 
‘¢whose bedstead was a bedstead of iron; nine 
cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits 


the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.” 
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The cubit of a man is the space from the tip 
of the finger to the elbow, that is, half a yard ; 
therefore Og's bedstead was 13} feet long. 
Reckoning the size of men to their bedsteads, 
Og was probably about 9 feet high. He has 
furnished material for many Eastern legends, 
in one of which he is said to have escaped the 
Flood by wading only knee-deep beside the 
ark, and to have lived 3000 years. One of his 
bones is reputed to have long served for a bridge 
over a river; and he is credited with having 
“roasted at the sun a freshly-caught fish.” 
Goliath, the famous Gath man, who had a dif- 
ficulty with David, was in height “six cubits 
and a span,” which would make him 9 feet 9 
inches high. His coat of mail weighed 5000 
shekels of brass, which is about 208 pounds, 
and his spear, *‘like a weaver’s beam,” about | 
25 pounds, 

In 1718 a French academician named Hen- | 
rion endeavored to show a great decrease in the 
height of men between the periods of the Crea- 
tion and the Christian Era. Adam, he says, 
was 123 feet 9 inches high; Eve, 118 feet 9 
inches; Noah, 27 feet; Abraham, 20 feet; 
Moses, 13 feet. The allegation about Adam is 
moderate compared with that made by early 
Rabbinical writers, who affirm that his head 
overtopped the atmosphere, and that he touch- | 
ed the Arctic Pole with one hand and the Ant- 
arctic with the other. ‘Traditionary memorials 
of the primeval giants still exist in Palestine in 
the form of graves of enormous dimensions; as 
the grave of Abel near Damascus, which is 30 
feet long; that of Seth about the same size; 
and that of Noah, in Lebanon, which is 70 yards 
in length! 

The monkish historians promulgated the idea 
that the earliest possessors of Great Britain 
were men of immense stature. John de War- 
rin, in the ‘* Chronicles of Great Britain,” writ- 
ten in 1445, relates that in the time of Jahir, 
the third Judge of Israel after Joshua, Lady 
Albine and her sisters came to and settled in 
an island which they named Aibion after her, 
afterward called Britain. While they were liv- | 
ing there the devil assumed the shape of a | 
man, and dwelt among the wicked women, and 
by them had issue great and terrible, giants 
and giantesses, who occupied the land until 
Brutus came and conquered them. At the 
time of his visit there were two giants more 
wonderful than all the rest, Gogmagog and 
Lancorigan. It is the former, it is said, whom 
Milton had in mind when he wrote; 

“His spear—to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great amiral, was but a wand.” 

The ancient people of most countries seem 
to have possessed in the strongest degree a 
faith in giantology, as evidenced by the vast 
images of their gods and their colossal mon- 
uments of architecture. In front of the portals 
of the palace of Carnac, in Egypt, are gigantic 
human statues; and in one of the courts are 
twelve immense stone figures 52 feet high, 


| riage which two oxen could not move. 


which impress upon the beholder that he is 
entering a home of departed giants. The 
adjacent palace of Luxor has two granite 
statues, each 38 feet high, at the entrance. 
In the ruins near Thebes are three huge fig- 
ures, now thrown down, one being 64 feet 
long. In the Parthenon of Athens, many 
years before Christ, was a statue of Minerva 
36 feet high. The temple of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia, before Christ, contained a seated statue of 
a god which rose almost to the ceiling of the 
building, and that was 68 feet high. 

Pliny says that by an earthquake in Crete a 
mountain was opened, aad in it was discovered 
a skeleton standing upright, 46 cubits long, 
which was supposed to be that of Orion or 
Otus. The same author relates that in the 
time of Claudius Cesar there was a man, 


jnamed Gabbaras, brought by that Emperor 


from Arabia to Rome, who was 9 feet 4 inch- 
es high, ‘‘ the tallest man that has been seen in 
our times.” But this giant was not so tall as 
Posio and Secundilla, in the reign of Augustus 
Cesar, whose bodies were preserved as curiosi- 
ties in a museum in the Sallustian Gardens, 
and each of whom measured in length 10 feet 3 
inches. 

During the Cretan war there was discovered 
a body of prodigious size. The rivers rose to 
an unusual height, and when the floods were 
gone, in a great cleft of the earth there was 
found the carcass of a man of the length of 
33 cubits, or near 42 feet. Lucius Flaccus, 
the then legate, allured with the novelty of 
the report, went with a party of friends to the 
place to take a view of it; and they there saw 
what upon hearsay they had imagined to be a 
fable. 

The Emperor Maximus (very much of a man) 
was 9 feet high, and was in the habit of using his 
wife's bracelet for a thumb-ring. lis shoe was 
a foot longer than that of any other man, and 
his strength so great that he could draw a car- 
He gen- 
erally ate forty pounds’ weight of flesh and drank 
six gallons of wine every day, Not at all a de- 
sirable or profitable guest for the ‘‘ St. Nicho- 
las,” even at the current price of board ; though 
not so tall as one of whom Josephus tells, viz. : 
Eleazar, a Jew, who was one of the hostages 
whom the King of Persia sent to Rome after a 
peace. This giant was over 10 feet high. But 
these are pigmies compared with him of whom 
Kircher writes (though this is what a Yankee 
philosopher would denominate a whopper!). 


| The skeleton of this giant was dug out of a 


stone sepulchre near Rome in the reign of 
the Emperor Henry II., and which, by an in- 
scription attached to it, was known to be that 
of Pallas, who was slain by Turnus, and was 
higher than the walls of the city! The same 
author tells us that another skeleton was found 
near Palermo that must have belonged to a 
man 400 feet high; and who, therefore, could 
have been no other than one of the Cyclops, 
most probably Polyphemus himself, who might 
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“ Easily have overstepped 
oliah’s helmed head, or that huge King 
Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim.” 

To come down one or two hundred feet. 
Father Jerome de Monceaux writes of the 
skeleton of a giant 96 feet long, found in a wall 
in Macedonia. ‘This fact was communicated 
to him by Father Jerome de Rhetel, a mission- 
ary in the Levant, who, in a letter written from 
Scio, stated that this giant's skull was found 
entire, and could contain 210 pounds of corn ; 
that a tooth of the under-jaw weighed fifteen 
pounds, and was seven inches two lines in 
length! There was a man! Was there a 
Barnum then extant ? 

In times more modern (1613), some masons 
digging near the ruins of a castle in Dauphine, 
in a field which by tradition had long been 
called “The Giant’s Field,” at the depth of 
18 feet discovered a brick tomb 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 8 feet high, on which was a 
gray stone with the words ‘‘'Theutobochus 
Rex” cut thereon. When the tomb was open- 
ed they found a human skeleton entire, 25} 
feet long, 10 feet wide across the shoulders, 
and 5 feet deey from the breast to the back. 
His teeth were about the size of an ox’s foot, 
and his shin-bone measured 4 feet in length. 

Plot, in his ‘*‘ Oxfordshire,” 1676, says that a 
skeleton 17 feet high was then to be seen in the 
town-hall in Lucerne. It had been found un- 
der an old oak in Willisau, near the village 
of Reyden. He instances numerous gigantic 
bones which had been dug up in England, and 
adds: “It remains that (notwithstanding their 
extravagant magnitude) they must have been the 
bones of men or women ; nor does any thing hin- 
der but they may have been so, provided it be 
clearly made out that there have been men and 
women of proportionable stature in all ages of 
the world, down even to our own days,” 

Old Cotton Mather held the belief that there 
had been in the antediluvian world men of very 
prodigious stature, in consequence of the finding 
of bones and teeth of great size, which he judged 
to be human, in Albany. He describes one 
particular grinder weighing 4} pounds, and a 
broad, flat, fore-tooth four fingers in breadth ; 
also a bone, supposed to be a thigh-bone, 17 
feet long, which, with the others, crumbled to 
pieces as soon as it was exposed to the air. 

Giants have always been great favorites with 
fiction-writers, and they live in the folk-lore of 
every country. Some of the most popular works 
in modern literature have had for their heroes 
these fabulous creations. Spenser, in his ‘‘ Faery 
Queene,” tells us of 


“An hideous giant, horrible and hie, 
That with his talnesse seem’d to threat the skie.” 


Rabelais invented Gargantua. Bunyan found 
the Giant Despair very useful in his story. 
Gulliver would not be Gulliver without the 
giants and dwarfs. And the world of romance 
would be dull without Blunderbuss, Cormoran, 
King Arthur, Fingal, and such. 


The story of Jack the Giant-Killer has prob. 
ably been mentioned in the hearing of tho 
reader. That story was printed certainly a. 
early as 1711, if not before, and of its hero 
Hannah More, in “ An Heroic Epistie,” writtey 
on the blank leaves of ‘* Mother Bunch’s Tales.” 
Says : 
“Then leave your Robertsons and Bryants 

For Jack the murderer of giants, ~ 

Since all mythology profane 

Is quite as doubtful, quite as vain.” 

Now and then we come across a legend not 
so pleasing, as in the case of a Cornish giant 
named Haliburn of the Cairn. Once when 
watching some Cornishmen hurling, he was so 
pleased at the game made by a young peasant 
that, in mere good-nature, he killed him by pat- 
ting him on the head. The giant of Trebiggan 
is said to have dined every day on hot child, 
preferring them fried, and performing the culj- 


| nary manceuvre on a flat rock outside his cave, 


His arms were so long that he would snetch the 
sailors from ships passing by the Land. End: 
and sometimes, after having had his fun, replace 
them again. Thus he combined the blood- 
thirsty with the jocular! 

More melodramatic and sensational is the 
history of Tom and the giant Blunderbuss. 
Tom, according to history, was a lazy young 
giant, living near Hoyle, and his unwieldy rival 
resided in a castle near St. Ives. Tom, in driy- 
ing a wagon full of beer from market, trespassed 
on the territory of the giant, who attacked him 
with his club—a young elm-tree. Tom fought 
him with a wheel and an axle-tree, and event- 
ually run him through the body with the pole! 
As a reward for his fair fighting and courage 
the giant left Tom all the gold, copper, and tin 
in his castle. Which was generous. 

But, are not the women to be mentioned? 
Is Delilah the only lady of whom honorable 
mention is to be made as a squelcher of giants? 
Not so, i’faith! The giant Bolster lived on 
St. Agnes Beacon Hill, and the earth-work near 
Porth still bears his name. He could stand 
with one foot (this straddler) on St. Agnes 
Beacon, and the other on Carn Brea Hills, six 
miles apart. He fell in love with St. Agnes, 
who, weary of his importunities, offered to 
marry him if he would fill a hole in the cliff at 
Chapel Porth with his blood; but as the hole 
opened into the sea, unknown to the giant, he 
fell a victim to his love. The red stain still 
visible in the cliff shows where the deluge of 
blood once poured. 

The Faculty may possibly be interested to 
know of a little exploit performed, without pill 
or instrument, on a huge giant named Goran, 
who in one night dug an intrenchment 20 feet 
broad and 24 feet high. Being ill, he called in 
a subtle doctor; but he grew so weak at last 
that the medical man kicked him over the cliff 
and killed him. 

Viiimere remarks that human height be- 
comes greater, and the growth takes place 





more rapidly, other circumstances being equal, 
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in proportion as the country is richer, the com- 
fort more general, houses, clothes, and nourish- 
ment better, labor, fatigue, and privation dur- 
ig infancy and youth less, Virey, in the 
\: Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales,” points to 
- the fact that intense cold and dry heat tend alike 


it 


to dwarf the population ; a moist, temperate cli- | 


mate being better than either. Men living by | 
the sea-coast and in level countries are larger | 
in their stature than the inhabitants of mount- | 
ainous regions.: This theory, however, would 
not hold in the United States, where statistics 
show that the tallest and most perfectly de- 
veloped men are ‘‘ raised” in Kentucky, 


Silbermann, a French writer of the day, con- | 


cludes that the average height of the human 


race has remained unchanged since the Chalde- | 


an epoch, four thousand years ago. The mum- 
mies brought from Egypt, which are at least 
three thousand years old, are no larger than 
people of our day, It is plain from the notices 
which historians have given of giants that they 


were always rarities, or strange organic mis- | 
takes of nature; and we have no reliable ac- 


counts of a race of giants ever having existed. 
It was long thought that the Patagonians were 
men of enormous stature, and the assertions of 
the old voyagers on the point were positive. 
Wallis, Carteret, Cooke, Forster, Sir Thomas 
Cavendish, and other voyagers, speak of them 
es of huge proportions; but Buffon, Sir Hans 
Sloane, and others in the last century disputed 
the fact, and a lively discussion grew out of it. 


Captain Bourne, who resided among them about | 


the year 1849, says: ‘‘ In person they are large ; 
taller than any other race I have seen. 
only standard of measurement I had was my 
own height, which is about 5 feet 10 inches, 
I could stand very easily under the arms of 
many of them, and all the men were at least a 
head taller than myself; their average height 
I should think is nearly 6} feet. They have 
broad shoulders, full chests, fine frames, well- 
proportioned, and exhibit enormous strength 
when aroused ; teeth fine, countenances stupid. 


The women are proportionably smaller than the | 


men, and rather inclined to embonpoint.” 


In the reign of Athelstan (940) existed that | 
wonderful person, Guy, Earl of Warwick, and | 


at Warwick Castle are preserved some so-called 
relicsofthe man. They consist of his porridge- 


pot, flesh-fork, breast-plates, shield, sword, ete. | 


The porridge-pot is composed of bell-metal, and 
is said to weigh three hundred pounds, and to 
contain one hundred and twenty gallons, It 


does not appear that this brazen vessel has al- | 


ways been known as the giant hero's porridge- 
pot, for in former times it was called Talbot's 
pot. An old couplet says: 


“There’s nothing left of Talbot's name 
But Talbot's pot and Talbot's Lane.” 


But the men are not the only ones famous in 
giantology. In the reign of Henry VIII. “was 
borne of very honest and worthy parents a maid 


called for her excesse in height Long Meg; for | were assembled at Vienna. 


The | 


she did not only passe all the rest of her coun- 
| try in the length of her proportion, but every 
| limbe was so fit to her talnesse that she seemed 
| the picture and shape of some tall man cast in 
a woman mould,’’ So says a curious pamphlet 
or chap-book published in 1635, entitled, ‘*‘ The 
Life of Long Meg of Westminster; containing 
the mad merry pranks she played in her life- 
time, not onely in performing sundry quarrels 
with divers ruffians about London ; lyit also how 
valiantly she behaved her selfe in the warres of 
Bolloinge.” 
In this work is told how Meg came up to the 
| country from London, beat a carrier on the 
way, used up a vicar and a bailiff of Westmin- 
ster, merrily skirmished with a Spanish knight, 
fought with thieves, beat the French at Bou- 
logne, got married, played mad pranks with a 
waterman of Lambeth, and did other strange 
exploits with hoydenish prowess. She is also 
alluded to by Ben Jonson, who makes one of 
his characters in the masque of the ‘‘ Fortunate 
Isles” say : 
“Or Westminster Meg, 

With her long leg, 

As long as a crane; 

And feet like a plane, 

With a pair of heels 

As broad as two wheels,” 


| which is any thing but flattering to the lower 
| limbs of a lady. 

Another huge girl is described by Piaterus, 
a physician of the seventeenth century, who 
saw her in Basle. At five years of age her 
| body was as large as that of a full-grown wo- 
man. Her thighs were thicker than his horse’s 
neck, and the calf of her leg was equal in size 
to the thigh of a lusty man. The girdle that 
she wore about her waist would go round her 
father and mother standing together. Before 
she was a year old she weighed as much as a 
sack of wheat that held eight bushels. She 
| died in childhood. 

One of the most celebrated of England's gi- 
| ants was Walter Parsons, the porter to James 
I. His height was 7 feet 7 inches, and he was 
| well proportioned. He was an amiable giant, 
and quite inclined to be sportive, as when ‘ be- 
ing affronted by a man of ordinary stature, as 
he walkt London streets, he only took him up 
by the waistband of his breeche€, and hung him 
upon one of the hooks in the shambles, to be 
| ridiculed by the people, and so went his way; 
and that sometimes, by way of merryment, he 
would take two of the tallest yeomen of the 
Guard (like the gizard and liver) under his 
| arms, and carry them as he pleased (in spight 

of all resistence) about the guard-chamber ; 
where that is his picture which hangs next the 
stairs, leading down into the Court toward 
White Hall gate.” 
Guy Patin, a celebrated French surgeon, re- 
lates that in the seventeenth century, in ord; 
| to gratify a whim of the Empress of Austria, all 
the giants and dwarfs in the Germanic empire 
As circumstances 
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required that all should be housed in one ex- | had a corps of gigantic guards consisting of the 
tensive building, it was feared lest the imposing | tallest men who could be drawn together from 


proportions of the giants should terrify the 
dwarfs, and means were taken to assure the 
latter of their perfect safety. But, in confirma- 
tion of the proverb ‘‘A dwarf threatens Her- 
cules,” the result was very different to that 
contemplated. The dwarfs teased, insulted, 


and even robbed the giants to such an extent | 
that the oyergrown mortals, with tears in their | 


eyes, complained of their stunted persecutors ; 


and, as a consequence, sentinels had to be placed | 
in the building to protect the giants from the | 
This story illustrates the fact that | 


dwarfs. 
giants are almost always characterized by men- 
tal and bodily weakness, while dwarfs are gen- 
erally active, intelligent, healthy. Virey says 
that “‘tall men are generally much more weak 


and slow than short men, for all exertions, both | 


of body and mind. ‘Tall men are mostly tame 
and insipid, like watery vegetables. Tall men 
seldom become very great men. Little men 
manifest a character more firm and decided 
than those lofty and soft-bodied people. There- 
fore the proverbial expression “ Long and lazy, 
little and loud” may be true for physical reasons. 

We once heard it remarked by Mr. Kennedy, 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, that 


the most efficient men of the force were “short, | 


wiry fellows,” capable of undergoing great fa- 
tigue, and more to be relied upon in a *‘ tight 
place” than the very tall or the very heavy fel- 
lows. 

Pepys, on August 16, 1664, was “ at Charing 
Cross, and there saw the great Dutchman that 
is come over, under whose arm I went with my 
hat on. He is a comely and well-made man, 
and his wife is a very little, but pretty comely 
Dutch woman. The illustrated hand-bill an- 
nouncing the exhibition of this man reads: 


“**The trne effigies of the German giant, now to be 


seen at the Swan, near Charing Cross, whose stature | 


is 9} feet in height, and the span of his hand a cubit 
compleat. He goes from place to place with his wife, 
who is but of ordinary stature, and takes money for 
the shew of her husband.’” 


In the British Museum is preserved a hand- 
bill, of the date of 1732, of which the following 
is a copy: 

“G.R. This is to give notice to all gentlemen, Ja- 


all quarters. 

“They were mostly nervous, six-foot fellows 

All fit to make a Patagonian jealous." 

A regiment of them was stationed during {ift, 
years at Potsdam; and, says Foster, “a great 
number of the present inhabitants of that place 
are of very high stature, which is more especial], 
striking in the numerous gigantic figures of wo- 
men. This certainly is owing to the connections 
and intermarriages of those tall men with the 
females of that town.” 

The taste for a regiment of tall men extended 
| to Russia ; for Byron, in his “ Don Juan,” says; 


“This fellow, being six foot high, could raise 
A kind of phantasy proportionate 
In the then sovereign of the Russian people, 
Who measured men as you would do a steeple.” 


The following announcement, copied from 
the London Daily Advertiser, of June 3, 18435, 
is quite up to any thing of the kind that has 
emanated from the pen of Mr. Barnum: 


**Whatever is in itself good will always make its 
way, although not ushered into the world with pomp- 
ous paragraphs or pageant-like puffs. As an examp'e 
of this truth the undertakers of the New Wells, near 
the London Spaw, beg leave to assure the town, since 
thronging audiences have been pleased to encourage 
their endeavors, they intend to double their pains, 
and hope for a continuance of favor. The god of wine 
and deity of wit have long gone hand in hand, and to 
keep them both alive the best way is to blend them; 
therefore, for the reception of the curious, they have 
| provided the best of both their productions: and, as 
| varieties in nature are as pleasing as those of art, the 

greatest that can now be shown is every evening to 
be seen at the Wells, viz., a young Colossus, who, 
though not sixteen, is 7 feet 4 inches high, has drawn 
more company this season than was ever known be- 
fore, and must convince the world that the ancient 
race of Britons is not exfinct, but that we may yet 
hope to see a race of giant-like heroes.” 


At the same New Wells, in the following sea- 
son there was introduced 


| “The wonderful little Polander, only 2 feet 10 inches 
| high, sixty years old, and in every way proportiona- 
| ble, and wears his beard after his own country’s fash- 
} ion. Also the tall Saxon woman, 7 feet high, between 
whom and the Lilliputian Polander there is to be a 


country dance.” 
A newspaper of October 19, 1786, in speak- 
| ing of the famous Irish giant, O’Brien, says: 


“This man, who last winter exhibited his person in 


dies, and others.” That there is just arrived from | gt, James’s Street, was lately married at Pancras 
France, and is to be seen at the Fan, over against | Church to a young woman of the name of Cave, who 
Devereaux-court, without Temple Bar, a giant, born | may now, for more reasons than one, without impro- 
in Saxony, almost 8 foot in height, and every way pro- | priety, be termed the Giant’s Cave.” 


the weer y bat iy hte bas had eo beta | O’Brien used to announce that the family 
shew himself to most princes in Europe, particularly | height was nine feet, which size he hoped to at- 
to his late majesty the King of France, who presented tain by the time he became of age. On one 
him with a noble scymitar and a silver mace. N.B. |”, pe 8 isit a friend, O’Brien 
He is to be seen ten in the morning till eight at night, | night, having occasion to visit a ’ 

without any loss of time, his stay in this place being | entered a hackney-coach; the coachman did 
but short, he designing to go for Holland.” |not see him go in, but on seeing him go out 

Hogarth, in his print of Southwark Fair, in- stood amazed. Having met a brother of the 
troduces the figure of this man on a show-cloth. | whip a few minutes after he exclaimed, “ 

Dr. J. R. Foster, in his “Observations on a | me, but I have done more than you all, for I 
Voyage Round the World,” makes some re- have just carried the Monument.” Another 
marks about the propagation of giants, based anecdote of the man is told by Dr. Robert 
upon the following facts: The King of Prussia Bigsley, who says that his late father, at a Ma- 
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conic banquet held in a lodge in Nottingham, | 
in 1792, saw O’Brien draw from his coat-pocket 
a dwarf, who was, as the doctor believes, Count 


Borulawski. 
Charles Lamb wrote a pleasant paper upon | 
“the Gentle Giantess.” He says: 


“The Widow Blacket, of Oxford, is the largest fe- 
male I ever had the pleasure of beholding. There may | 
be her parallel upon the earth ; but surely I never saw 
it, Itake her to be lineally descended from the maid's | 
aunt of Brentford who caused Master Ford such un- 
easiness. I have passe many an agreeable holiday 
with her in her favorite park at Woodstock. With 
more than man’s bulk, ier humors and occupations 
are eminently feminine. She sighs—being six feet 
high. She languisheth—being two feet wide. She 
worketh slender sprigs upon the delicate mustin—her 
fingers being capable of moulding a Colossus. She 
sippeth her wine out of her glass daintily—her capac- 
ity being that of a tun of Heidelberg. She goeth min- | 
cingly with those feet of hers, whose solidity need not 
fear the black ox’s pressure.” 


One of the most celebrated of Britain's tall 
folk was James Toller, born in 1795, who ht the | 
time of his death, in 1819, had gained the height 
of 8 feet 6 inches. He had two sisters, both of 
gigantic growth; one at the age of thirteen was 
5 feet 8+ inches high; the other, at the age of 
seven, was nearly 5 feet high. On his first ex- 
hibition in London a poet wrote : 

“To see his hundreds day by day did throng, 

As he from place to place did pass along; 

His "bode uncertain, for to think ‘tis vain, 

One place so tall a wonder to contain. 

His whole proportion was upright and straight, 

"Twas eight foot fully and a half in height; 

Not much in debt to age, his body clean, 

Up to his stature, and not fat, nor lean.” 

Most people have heard of the “eminent” 
Mr. M‘Pherson, who was himself perforated at 
Waterloo after killing many cuirassiers, The 
legend says: 

“ John M‘Pherson 
Was a wonderful person; 
He was six feet two 
Without his shoe; 
And he was slew 
At Waterloo.” 





Some fifteen years ago a lengthy American | 
named Freeman went over to London, and min- | 
gled liquors as bar-keeper, at the ‘* Lion and | 
Bull” public house, Holborn. He was 7 feet 6 
inches high, and thus invited the public to visit 
him: 

“You need not unto Hyde Park go, 
For without imposition, 


Smith’s Bar Man is, and no mistake, 
The true Great Exhibition. 


“The proudest noble in the land, 
Despite caprice and whim, 
Though looking down on all the world 
Must fain look up to him. 


“His rest can never be disturbed 
By chanticleer in song, 
For though he early goes to bed 
He sleeps so very long. 


“Then come and see the Giant Youth, 
Give Edward Smith a call, 
Remember, in Red Lion Street, 
The Lion and the Ball.” 





“3a Liquors of a Giant's srRENGTu.” 





We believe that it was Freeman who, being 
in Boston and walking down State Street, was 
stopped by a good old lady who asked: ‘ Mis- 


| ter, were you large when you were small?” 


“Yes, marm,” said Freeman, ‘‘I was consid- 


| erable big when I was little.” 


Come we now to the Pigmies: 
It is curious that the Bible, which contains 


| so many allusions to giants, contains but one 


mention of a dwarf, and that is in Leviticus, 
xxi. 20, where it is commanded that no man 
who was a dwarf should make the offerings at 
the altar. This, however, is scarcely true, if 
taken in a jocular sense. The writer, in con- 


| versation with a Doctor of Divinity concerning 


brief people—it was at the time of Tom Thumb’s 
nuptials — said Ne-hi-miah (Knee-high-miah) 
was shorter than Mr. Thumb, as was also 
Bildad, the Shu-hite (Shoe-height) ; but neither 
of the Old Testament little ones was as “‘ short” 
as the one in the New Testament, who said: 
**Silver and gold have I none;” for the man 
who was minus both those commodities was 
probably as ‘‘short” a person as was ever 
known. 

The first record we have of the assumption 
of the name of Tom Thumb, by a dwarf, was in 
1597. In 1630 was printed a poem entitled 
**Tom Thumbe, his Life and Death,” which 
says, of-a later Thumb: 

“In Arthur’s court Tom Thumbe did live, 

A man of mickle might, 

The best of all the table round, 
And eke a doughty knight: 

His stature but an inch in height, 
Or quarter of a span; 

Then thinke you not this little knight 
Was prov’d a valiant man.” 

Sir John Mandeville, who traveled in Asia 
and Africa between 1322 and 1356, tells us of 
a land of pigmies, where there were men only 
three spans long. Both men and women were 
fair and gentle, and were married when they 
were half a year old. They generally lived 
only six or seven years, and at eight were con- 
sidered to be old. They were the best work- 
men of silk and cotton, and of all manner of 
other things that were in the world. They 
scorned great men as we do giants, and had 
them to travel for them and to till the land. 

In a rare book by Laurens Andrewes, en- 
titled ‘* Noble Lyfe and Nature of Man,” is the 
following curious description of pigmies : 


“Pigmies be men & women, and but one cubite 
longe, dwellinge in the mountaines of Yude; they be 
full growen at their third yere, & at their seven yere 
they be olde; & they gader them in May a grete com- 
pany togeder, & arme them in theyr best maner; 
and than go they to the water syde, & where-so-ever 
they fynd any cranes nestis, they breake all the egges, 
& kyll all the yonges that they fynde; and this they 
do because the cranes do them many displeasures, & 
fight with them often tymes, & do them great scathe ; 
but these folke cover their houses with the cranes 
‘feders & egshels.” 


One of the Hebrides is called the “Isle of 
Pigmies,” where it is reputed that several min- 
iature bones of the human species have been 
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dug up in the ruins of a chapelthere. William 
Collins, in his ‘‘Ode on the Popular Supersti- 
tions of the Highlands of Scotland,” refers 
“To that hoar pile which still its rnins shows; 

In whose small vaults a pigmy folk is found, 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows, 

And culls them, wondering, from the hallow'd 
ground.” 

Tennessee newspapers, of the year 1828, 
stated that in that year several burying-grounds, 
from a half acre to an acre in extent, were dis- 
covered in Sparta, White County, Tennessee, 
wherein very small people had been deposited 
in tombs or coffins of stone. The greatest length 
of the skeletons was 19 inches. The bones were 
strong and well set, and the whole frames were 
well formed. The graves were about 2 feet 
deep. The dead were all buried with their 
heads to the east and in regular order, laid on 
their backs, and with their hands on their 
breasts. In the bend of the left arm was found 
a cruse or vessel that would hold nearly‘a pint, 
made of ground stone or shell of a gray color, 
in which was found two or three shells. One 
of these skeletons had about its neck ninety- 
four pearl beads. Webber, in his ‘‘ Romance 
of Natural History,” 1853, refers to the dimin- 
utive sarcophagi found in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and he describes these receptacles to be 
about 3 feet in length by 18 inches deep, and 
constructed, bottom, sides, and top, of flat, un- 
hewn stones. 

In his account of a voyage to Madagascar, in 
1770, Rochon says that he resided for some 
time among the Lilliputian race of that island. 
The common size of the men, by exact meas- 
urement, was 3 feet 5 inches; the women some 
inches shorter. They were possessed of much 
wit and intellect, and were the boldest and most 
active warriors on the island.. The Kimos, on 
the same island, dwarfs, were lively, intelligent, 
and ingenious. The women had scarcel) any 
breasts, except when they suckled. The au- 
thor particularly describes a Kimos woman, a 
slave, belonging to the Governor of Fort Dau- 
phin. She was about thirty years of age, and 
3 feet 7 inches high. _ Her complexion was very 
fair, her limbs well formed, her arms exceed- 
ingly long, hair short and woolly, and features 
agreeable. She had no appearance of breasts 
except the nipples. She was good-humored, 





sensible, and obliging. 

Dwarfs were a customary part of the suits 
of grand personages in the East from the ear-| 
liest times. The Romans were very great ad- 
mirers of them, and kept them, as we do mon- | 
keys, for diversion. Marcus Antonius is said | 
to have kept a dwarf named Sisyphus, who was | 
not two feet in height and yet had a lively wit. | 


**What perfection can not Nature crowd 


John Wierix’s Bible, published in 1594, con- | 
tains an engraving by that artist representing | 
the feast of Dives, with Lazarus at his door. 
In the rich man’s banqueting-room is ‘‘ a dwarf | 


playing with a monkey and contributing to the 
amusement of the company.” In the same 
book is another piate illustrating the parable 
of the prodigal son, who is depicted as running 
away from a woman who is beating him down 
the steps of a tavern with her shoes, and jg as. 
sisted in the assault by two men. A dog upon 
the steps is barking at the flying spendthrift. 
and a dwarfish fool has dropped his bauble to 
mock him, which he does by placing the thum) 
of his left hand at the end of his nose, the tip 

of the little finger of the same hand on the top 
of his right thumb, and spreading out the fiy- 
gers to the utmost extent. (We reckon our ju- 
venile friends are familiar with the mancewvre.) 

Porter, in his “Travels in Russia and Swe- 
den,” in 1805-1808, tells us that the practice 
of keeping dwarfs in the houses of the nobles 
much prevailed in the former country. In the 
presence of their lord their usual station is at 
his elbow, in the character of a page; and 
during his absence they are responsible for the 
cleanliness and combed locks of their compan- 
ions of the canine species, The race of these 
unfortunates in Russia is quite numerous, 
They are generally well shaped, and their 
hands and feet particularly graceful. On the 
whole they are such compact and pretty little 
beings that no idea can be formed of them 
from the clumsy, deformed dwarfs which are 
exhibited in England. 

Byron, in “* Don Juan,” gives many passages 
about the dwarfs who were kept for amusement 
and ornament in the East. In a scene laid in 
a Greek island, he says: 

“ Afar a dwarf buffoon stood telling tales 

To a sedate gray circle of old smokers, 

Of secret treasures found in hidden vales, 

Of wonderful replies from Arab jokers, 

Of charms to make good gold and cure bad ails, 

Of rocks bewitch'd that open’d to the knockers, 

Of magic ladies who, by one sole act, 
Transform'd their lords to beasts (but that’s a fact).” 

Byron, however, was prejudiced in reference 
| to diminutive ladies, for he says, with more 
force than politeness : 


“Her stature tall—I hate a dumpy woman.” 


One of the most remarkable as well as most 
intellectual dwarfs of England was Jeffrey Hud- 
son, born in Rutlandshire in 1619, The king 
bestowed knighthood on him in a frolic. Be- 
ing so much favored by royalty he seems to 
have forgotten the humility ofhis birth. ‘* Hee 
was high in mind, not’ knowing himself, and 
hee would not knowe his father, for which, by 
the king's command, he was soundly correct- 
ed.” He remained at the height of 18 inches 
from the age of eight until the age of thirty 
years, after which period he increased to 3 feet 
9 inches, and there remained. Sir Walter 


| $ 66 Davari > . 9 
Into @ puny point!” | Scott, in * Peveril of the Peak,” makes him 


play an important part in bringing about the 
dénouement of that tale, and thus describes 
him: 

“He, although a dwarf of the least possible size, 
had nothing positively ugly in his countenance, or 
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actually distorted in his limbs. His countenance in 
particular, had he been a little taller, would have 
been accounted, in youth, handsome, and now in 
age, striking and expressive. It was his pleasure to 
wear mustaches so large that they almost twisted 
yack among and mingled with his grizzled hair.” 


He was employed in some diplomatic mis- 
sions of great importance. Heath, in his 
“Clarastella,” 1658, thus addressed Jeffrey : 


“Small Sir! methinxes in your lesser selfe I see 
Exprest the lesser world’s epitome. 

You may write man, in th’ abstract so you are, 
Though printed in a smaller character. 

The pocket volume hath as much within ‘t 

As the broad fi@io in a larger print, 

And is more useful too. Though low you seem, 


Yet you're both great and high in men’s esteem; | 


Your soul’s as large as others, so’s your mind: 
To greatness virtue’s not like strength confined.” 


Sir Christopher Wren, who was born in 1632 
and died in 1723, was much below the common 
size; as when Charles II. told him that he 
thought the apartments in his hunting-palace 
were too low, the architect, looking up, replied, 
“Sir, I think they are high enough.” The 
King, stooping to Wren’s height, and creep- 
ing about in a whimsical posture, exclaimed, 
“Ay, Sir Christopher, I think they are high 
enough.” 

Sir Isaac Newton, who was born in 1642, was 
a posthumous child, his father dying at the age 
of ninety-six. Sir Isaac’s mother often said 
that when he was born he was so little that he 
might have been put into a quart mug. 

Peter the Great made a “high” festival at 
the marriage of two dwarfs in St. Pétersburg, 
in 1710, For a certain day, which had been 
proclaimed several months before, he invited 
all his courtiers and the foreign embassadors to 
be present at the grand marriage of this pigmy 
man and woman; and he ordered that all the 
dwarfs, both male and female; residing within 
two hundred miles of his capital should repair 
thereto and be present at the ceremony. For 
their convenience he supplied vehicles which 
would contain a dozen dwarfs at once. Some 
were unwilling to come, but were compelled to 
obey. The whole company of dwarfs numbered 
about seventy, besides the bride and bridegroom, 
who were richly adorned in the height of the 
fashion. Every thing provided was suitable in 
size. A low table held small plates, dishes, 


glasses, and other necessary articles, diminished | 


to the standard of the guests. ‘The dwarfs, 
with much pride and gravity, contended for 


place and superiority, which difficulty the Em- | 
peror endeavored to surmount by ordering that | 


the most diminutive should take the lead. But 
this endeavor bred disputes, as none of them 
would consent to be placed foremost. How- 
ever, all this being at length adjusted, the ban- 
quet was consumed, and dancing followed it ; 
the ball boing opened by the bridegroom, who 
was 3 feet 2 inches high. In the end the un- 
willing company entered into the spirit of the 
diversion, and themselves became much amused 
and entertained, 

A notable little English body was John Coan, 

Vou. XXXIX.—No. 280.—14 


born in 1728. He was 8 feet in height, well 
shaped, well educated, an agreeable companion, 
having an intelligent mind, and well-read, par- 
ticularly in dramatic literature. He had a 
good voice, and when he was in spirits would 
keep an audience in a roar of laughter by get- 
| ting on a table and singing the song of ‘* The 
Cock,” which he did with much humor and 
quaint action. In 1752 he was presented to 
George II. and the royal family at St. James's 
| Palace, and repeated the following lines: 


| “Behold, most gracious Princes! at your feet, 

In miniature, a man of form complete: 

If, honored thus, too blithely I behave, 

Oh, pardon at this time your little slave, 

Who inward blesses his peculiar fate 

That made him small, to pleasure you so great. 
Let others boast their stature or their birth; 
This glorious trath shall fill my soul with mirth, 
That I now am, and hope for years shall sing, 
| The smallest subject of the greatest king.” 


| The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1735, under 
| date December 20, relates in rhyme that 


| “A dwarf from France arrived in Town, 

Measuring but Inches 21, 

At Court a wonder great was shown, 

Where He, tho’ aged 46, 

Performed 20 childish tricks.” 
| This little fellow exhibited the tricks usually 
performed by ‘‘ ground and lofty tumblers” in 
the circus. The Magazine says: ‘He shews 
| some part of military exercise on his hands, as 
well as if he stood upon his legs. He will go 
|to any gentleman's house if required. Vivant 
| Rex § Regina!” 
| But perhaps the most remarkable dwarf of 
| which there is any record, in ancient or mod- 
| ern times, is Count Joseph Borulawski, born in 
| Polish Russia in 1739. His parents were of the 
| medium size, and had a family of six children, 
| five sons and one daughter. Three of the for- 
mer, when full grown, exceeded the middle 
| stature ; but the other two and ‘the daughter 
| attained only that of children of about the age 
|of four years,” At the time of Joseph’s birth 
|he measured only 8 inches in length; but he 
| was neither weak nor defective; and his mother, 
| who suckled him herself, frequently stated that 
none of her children gave her less trouble than 
|he. His sister, Anastasia, seven years youn- 
ger, is represented by him, in his Memoirs, as 
so short that she could stand under his arms. 
She was a perfect model of symmetry and beau- 
ty, having a lively and cheerful temper and a 
feeling and beneficent heart. At the age of 
fifteen, being then 25 inches high, he was pre- 
sented to the Empress Maria Theresa, who on 
one occasion took him on her lap, caressed him, 
and asked him what he thought was most cu- 
rious and interesting at Vienna. He answered 
that he had seen in that city many things wor- 
thy of admiration, but nothing seemed so ex- 
traordinary as that which he then beheld. 
** And what is that?” inquired her Majesty. 
“To see so little a man on the lap of so great a 
woman,” replied Borulawski. The Empress 
then wore a ring on which was her cipher in 
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brilliants. His hand being in hers, and he 
looking attentively at this jewel, she asked him 
whether the cipher was pretty. “I beg your 
Majesty's pardon,” replied Borulawski; ‘ it is 
not the ring that I am looking at, but the hand, 
which I beseech your permission to kiss ;” at 
the same time raising it to his lips, The flat- 
tered Empress thereupon took a very fine dia- 
mond ring from the finger of Marie Antoinette, 
then a child, and put it on Borulawski'’s. The 
notice of the Empress procured him the atten- 
tion of the whole court, and the marked kind- 
ness of Count Kaunitz, By this time the little 
man was about 28 inches high, could bear fatigue 
and lift great weights in proportion to his size, 
possessed mental energy and accomplishments, 
and a judgment very sound; understood arith- 
metic, spoke German and French, was ingenious 
in every thing he undertook, lively in his rep- 
artees, and just in his reasonings. In 1760, 
while Borulawski was in Paris, Count Tressan 
sent to the Royai Academy of Sciences the fol- 
lowing account of him: 

“M. Borulawski is twenty-two years of age, and 
about 28 inches high; is well proportioned, and has 
nothing shocking about him; his eyes are fine and 
full of fire; his features agreeable, and his physiog- 
nomy spirited. He enjoys perfect health, drinks no- 
thing but water, eats little, sleeps well; bears a great 
deal of fatigue, dances well, and is very nimble. Na- 
ture has refused ncthing but size to this amiable creat- 
ure, for which she has made him ample amends by the 
beauties of his body and mind. His manner is ex- 
tremely graceful, and his repartees smart and spirit- 
ed. His judgment is sound, and his heart susceptible 
of the most tender impressions; he has never shown 
any passion or ill-nature; is extremely complacent, 
loves to be treated with the decor 1m due to his rank, 
yet is not offended with those who make free with 
him on account of his stature.” 

Being once upon the lap of the Princess Nas- 
sau-Weilbourg, she said, ‘‘ Are you not very 
sorry you are not taller?” ‘*No,” he replied; 
“if I was I should not have the honor to sit 
upon your ladyship’s knee.” Borulawski was 
twice the victim of the tender passion, his first 
love being an actress, whom he wished to mar- 
ry, but who laughed at him. The second was 
a young French lady, Isalina Barbutan, whom, 
after much opposition from his patroness, Count- 
ess Humiecka, he married. Being informed, in 
a few weeks after his marriage, that he was like- 
ly to become a father, and being somewhat im- 
pecunious, it was suggested that a second visit 
to the courts of Europe would enable him to 
procure the means of leading a life of comfort. 
The king supplied him with a convenient car- 
riage, and off he went. In due time a daugh- 
ter was bornto him. He traveled over Europe, 
had letterg,to persons of the highest position, 
so that in a few years he was enabled to retire 
with ease and comfort. At the end of the last 
century, having been seen by some of the pre- 
bendaries of Durham, he was prevailed upon 
by that body to take. up his abode for life in 
Bank’s Cottage, near their city, they engaging 
to allow him a handsome income. He accepted 
this offer, and enjoyed the clerical bounty up 
to the time of his death, which happened at 





the same cottage on September 5, 1837, when 
he was ninety-eight years of age. Thus closed 
the career of the most remarkable dwarf in the 
history of the world. 

Quite in contrast with this modest, temperate 
centenarian dwarf, was a brief person of the 
name of Jeffries, who died of excessive whisky, 
so to speak, in London, in 1797. He said one 
goo thing, which was not more true then than 
now: 


“When you've got money ycu're look’d upon; 
But when you've got none you may go along.” 


This dwarf had a wife who survived him twen- 
ty-one years, and died at the age of one hundred 
and one. 

Charles Lamb wrote a paper upon a dwarf 
called Captain Starkey, who had been an usher 
at a school in Fetter Lane whem Lamb’s sister 
was a scholar there. He was a quiet, gentle 
person, “‘ with a peculiar stamp of old-fashioned- 
ness.” Underneath a picture of this man are 
the following lines : 


“Reader! see the famous Captain 
Starkey, in his own coat wrapt in, 
Mark his mark’d nose, and mark his eye, 
His lengthen'd chin, his forehead high, 
His little stick, his humble hat, 
The modest tie of his cravat; 
Mark how easy sit his hose, 
Mark the shoes that hold his toes; 
So he look’d when Ransan sketch'd him 
While alive—but Death has fetch'd him.” 

Of the two great American Dwarfs, Stratton 
and Nutt, and their little wives, we forbear to 
speak. Is not their history known and read of 
all? Are not their cartes ce visite in every 
album? And are not their checks good for 
many thousands at any bank? What man, 
however great, could ask for more ? 


GRANT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


HE empire of Jefferson Davis, in the an- 

tumn of 1861, seemed as firmly establish- 
ed and as powerful as if it had endured for cen- 
turies. It rose like an exhalation, and dazzled 
or blinded the eyes of Europe, if not America. 
Its territory reached from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande; it was larger than any European 
kingdom except Russia. All over this magnif- 
icent domain a fertile soil produced two great 
staples of the world, and it was confidently ex- 
pected that Norfolk and New Orleans would 
soon be filled with the fleets of every land. _ Its 
people, linked together by a terrible bond, were 
believed to be united. Its armies, well appoint- 
ed and armed, and flushed with victory, with 
tha capture of Sumter, the easy fall of Norfu.., 
the battle of Bull Run, hung like a cloud over 
the border, and threatened Baltimore and St. 
Louis. Except the North, it had no enemy. 
The western powers of Europe opened their 
long line of ports to its ships and its pirates, 
and gave a hearty welcome to the new-born 
nation. They evidently believed that the days 
of chivalry and tyranny were come again, Can- 
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invention of a gifted engineer was to destroy 
her naval supremacy forever. In the face of 
sands who rejoiced in the success of its South- | these and a thousand other discouragements 
ern rival, who strove to confound the Northern | the question arose all over the land, ‘‘Can we 
plans, to burn New York, to surprise Washing- | conquer the rebellion ?” 
ton, and awaken a terrible anarchy in the loyal; He who aided more than any other man in 
fragment of the Union. giving a satisfactory reply was General Grant. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that a sense | Yet it would be improper not to admit that the 
of exultation and of security at this moment | preservation of the Union in those dark and 
filled the councils of the conspirators; that | hopeless days rested in great part upon the 
they presumed to treat as equals with the | firmness and discretion of President Lincoln, 


ada and Mexico lent it a natural sympathy. 
And even in the divided North there were thou- 


Court of the Tuileries and the Cabinet of 
Washington. For the latter, indeed, they en- 
tertained only a dignified contempt. Youthful 
Talleyrands from South Carolina, demi-savages 
from the backwoods of Mississippi, repudiators 
from Virginia, brigands from Texas, united in 
looking with polished scorn upon the fallen 
Government at Washington. Even to saga- 
cious but timid men the contest seemed al- 
ready hopeless; to European thinkers it was 
an act of madness. ‘‘ How,” they exclaimed, 
“can your armies, even had you an army, hope 
to subdue a country of such an immense extent, 
occupied by a united and hostile people, filled 
with strong strategical positions, and defended 
by some of the best soldiers in the world? How 
can you presume to blockade thousands of miles 
of sea-coast with your insignificant navy? or 
whence can your bankrupt and creditless Gov- 
ernment, whose bonds are unsalable in London 
and Paris, obtain the vast resources of money or 
material necessary to an offensive war?” 

It seemed, indeed, a most perilous undertak- 
ing. Our soldiers, fresh from the labors of 
peace, were to encounter dangers and trials sel- 
dom equaled in the annals of warfare. They 
were to make marches longer than that of Han- 
nibal to Italy or Napoleon to Moscow. They 
were to encounter a climate, in their campaigns 
and sieges, which was thought malarious and 
fatal even to the natives. They toiled amidst 
swamps and fens on the coast of South Carolina 
and the banks of the Mississippi; they were to 
die by thousands in the fever hospital or the 
negro hut. They were about to invade a pow- 
erful nation and conquer it upon its own soil. 
Yet it was asserted that no free people had ever 
been effectually subdued, and that the South 
would prove as obstinate and unconquerable as 
Switzerland had been to Austria or Spain to 
Napoleon. The project of blockade seemed 
even less likely to prove successful. Our fleet 
was then chiefly a collection of merchant ves- 
sels, many of them only fitted for river navi- 
gation, many altogether unseaworthy. Our 
brave soldiers and seamen ventured out upon 
the ocean in frail steamers that must sink in 
the first storm, or be disabled by a random 
shot. Was it credible that England would 
recognize such a blockade? England was then 
in all the pride of her maritime strength. She 
ruled the waves almost as in the days of Rod- 
ney or Nelson. Her immense fleets hung threat- 
eningly over our shores, and no one could fore- 
see that in the course of a few short months the 


| Mr. Seward, and their admirable coadjutors. 
|To these men the people looked with confi- 
| dence and affection; to them the nation in- 
| trusted cheerfully its boundless treasures of 
|men and money; in their hands it confided its 
| destiny. And never was a trust better fulfill- 
jed. Honest of purpose, true of heart, Lincoln 
}and his Cabinet labored through the darkest 

hours of the war in almost hostile Washington, 

surrounded by traitors and assassins, weighed 
| down by cares and toils, yet always cheerful, 
| hopeful, composed. When others faltered they 
| stood firm; when many desponded they were 
jever full of hope; they ruled the whirlwind 
and controlled the storm; and their generous 
| names live ever in the hearts of their country- 
jmen. But to Grant was committed the execu- 
| tive part of the undertaking. He was to direct 
|the immense power of the nation to the final 
| suppression of the rebellion. He was the first 
| to break through the imaginary frontier of the 
| great Confederacy ; to prove its weakness or 
| to test its strength; to check the vainglorious 
| exultation of the rebels by a series of disastrous 
| defeats; to pass on from victory to victory; 
| to find all his plans fulfilled by pertinacity and 


vigor; with Sherman and Sheridan, Thomas and 


| M‘Pherson, and many another brave companion 
|in arms, by sea and land, to conquer a country 
| more extensive than the empire of Napoleon in 
| its proudest days; often more wild and difficult 
| of access than was Gaul to the legions of Cassar ; 
| to answer, in fact, to the satisfaction of Europe 

and America, the question, ‘‘Can the Union be 
| restored ?” 

At the opening of the war Grant, who had 
| already won distinction on the battle-fields of 
| Mexico, commenced drilling a company of vol- 
| unteers, and was soon made Colonel of an Iili- 
| nois regiment. He was next placed in com- 
mand at Cairo, an important post at the junc- 
ition of the Ohio and the Mississippi, having 
been commissioned as Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers. His first military act in this com- 
|mand was one that was attended by a most 
_important result: it secured Kentucky to the 
| Union side. This powerful State had at first 
professed a haughty neutrality. Its rebel Gov- 
ernor rejected with scorn the appeal of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for aid in suppressing the rebell- 
ion; and the conspirators no doubt counted 
upon getting the control of Kentucky, and thus 
commanding the navigation of the Ohio. Gen- 
eral Polk, the warlike bishop, entered the State, 
| began to fortify Columbus and Hickman, and 
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occupied Paducah, a town on the Ohio, which 
commanded the navigation of that river. Grant 
saw at once the danger of the moment. He re- 
solved to save the river and Kentucky. On the 
night of the 5th of September he set o=t with 
two regiments and a light battery, with two 
steamers, and on the morning of the 6th ap- 
peared before Paducah. ‘The rebels fled from 
the town without firing a gun; a sufficient gar- 
rison was left in the place; the State Legisla- 
ture soon after passed Union resolutions ; and 
Kentucky never again declared its armed neu- 
trality. A single act of vigor and forethought 
decided the conduct of a whole State. 

Autumn glided away ; the leaves were drop- | 
ping along the banks of the Potomac and the 
Ohio; the fairest season of the year would soon 
be gone. It was a period of disaster and in- 
action. The awakened North had seen with 
shame and indignation its soldiers constantly 
defeated and driven back in their efforts to pen- 
etrate the hostile country ; it was looking eager- 
ly and anxiously for some one to break the spell 
of ill success. Grant meantime was busily em- 
ployed in drilling new troops at Cairo, and prob- 
ably in wondering why they were not made use 
of. He always believed that where both sides 
are equally undisciplined the most active would 
be the most successful. He saw Columbus grow 
into an impregnable fortress under the care of 
Pillow and Polk; he heard that the Tennessee 
and the Cumberland were to be closed by new 
fortifications ; and he asked his superior officer 


at St. Louis, Fremont, to be allowed to take Co- | 


lumbus (September 10) while it was yet assail- 


able. At length (November 1) he received or- 
ders to make a demonstration against the for- 
tress, to prevent the enemy from sending rein- 
forcements to their general, Price, in Missouri. 
Grant resolved finally to turn the movement 
into an actual attack on Belmont. 

Columbus rises on a high bluff above the Mis- | 
sissippi on the Kentucky shore. It was now 
so strongly fortified as to be quite impregnable ; | 
armies might have wasted their strength against 
its lofty bluff for months without result ; its long | 
range of heavy cannon closed up the navigation | 
of the river; and a large force of the enemy | 
filled its walls. But it was Belmont, a post on 
the opposite side of the Mississippi, under the 
guns of Columbus, that Grant meant to threat- 
en or assail. Here a considerable force of reb- | 
els had formed their camp, defended by rough 
lines of felled trees and the fire of Columbus; 
and it was here that the reinforcements were | 
chiefly ferried over the river to aid Price in! 
Missouri. Grant’s aim was to destroy their 
camp, disperse their troops, and then return to 
Cairo. He would thus practice his new levies, | 
and at the same time alarm the enemy. No| 
sooner did the brave Western soldiers at Cairo 
learn that a real attack was to be made than all 
was exultation and excitement. They rejoiced | 
to be relieved from the dull monotony of camp- 
life, and to test their courage in the fierce | 
trial of actual combat. Grant ordered General | 
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a demonstration 
the enemy’s at- 
river, while he 


Smith from Paducah to make 
against Columbus, to employ 
tention on that side of the 
himself set out for Missouri. His troops, jt 
should be remembered, were all untried mep, 
His two chief commanders, Logan and M‘Cjer- 
nand, had never heard a shot fired in actual 
battle, and Grant stood alone in the midst of 
a brave but inexperienced army. His force 
numbered about thirty-one hundred men. Aft- 
er several feints he landed his troops from 
transports at Hunter’s Point, in Missouri, and 
marched at once against Belmont, about three 
miles below. The enemy were soon found, 
and the brave troops, advancing as skirmish- 
ers, threw themselves against the rude defenses 
the officers behaved like veterans, always jn 
the front of the battle; the soldiers climbed, 
crept, or sprang over the strong abatis; the 
enemy were slowly driven back to the shore, 
Pillow, who had crossed over with reinforce- 
ments from Columbus, was forced to give way, 
and the disordered and broken force, larger 
in numbers than the assailants, took refuge 
under the river bank and the fire of Colum- 
bus. A strange scene followed. Grant’s troops, 
carried away by the joy of the moment, hay- 
ing taken several hundred prisoners and the 
enemy’s camp, broke into disorder. Speeches 
were delivered by excited orators ; the captured 
camp was plundered ; in the midst of their en- 
emies the inexperienced soldiers believed them- 
selves secure. Grant ordered the camp to be 
set on fire to drive the troops to their ranks, and 
suddenly the heavy guns of Columbus opened 
upon the Union army. Meanwhile large bodies 


| of rebels had crossed the river, and with the 
| aid of Pillow’s men had surrounded their late 


victors. A startled aid-de-camp, riding up to 


| Grant, exclaimed in alarm, ‘‘ General, we are 
| surrounded !”” 


** Well,” said he, ‘“‘ we must cut 
our way out as we cut our way in.” His calm- 
ness reassured his little army, and with Grant, 
M‘Clernand, and Logan at their head, they 
broke through the enemy’s line and passed in 
good order to the landing. Here the whole 
force was safely embarked, with but slight loss. 
Grant acted as his own rear-guard, was the last 
man on the shore, and at one time found him- 
self not more than one hundred and fifty feet 
from a line of the enemy. He paused a mo- 
ment to survey them, then turned his horse’s 


| head, rode slowly away, and finally broke into 


a gallop as he approached the river. He made 
his way with difficulty upon one of the trans- 
ports, and then the little flotilla moved on un- 
der a heavy fire of musketry from the shore. 
By five o'clock the last vessel was beyond reach 
of the enemy, and the successful expedition ar- 
rived safely at Cairo, 

Such was the brilliant affair at Belmont. 
The enemy were double the number of their 
assailants, protected by the guns of Columbus, 
yet they lost one-third more men than the 
Unionists, were beaten from their intrench- 
ments, saw their camp burned and plundered 
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at will, and suffered the successful invaders to|latter plan. ‘‘ With permission,” he tele- 
retire unharmed. Grant's men were proud of | graphed to Halleck on the 28th of January, 
their victory, of their leader, of themselves; | 1862, “I will take and hold Fort Henry.” 
and the ‘** Belmont men,” as they were called, |Commodore Foote seconded his request, and on 
were ever afterward distinguished for daring in | the Ist of February the necessary permission 
the Western campaigns. But the most im- arrived; on the 2d the expedition left Cairo. 
portant result of the action at the time was It consisted of seven gun-boats, partly iron- 
that it prevented the enemy at Columbus from | clad, under Commodore Foote, and a land 
sending aid to the rebels in Missouri. They | force of seventeen thousand men under General 
felt that in the presence of their active assailant Grant. The rivers were swollen by the rains, 
at Cairo they could not venture to diminish | and a large part of the country was under 
their own forces, water; the land forces were necessarily delayed 

Once more the Union armies were in com- | by the want of sufficient transports and the con- 
parative inaction. McClellan commanded at | dition of the country; the iron-clads, fierce mon- 
Washington, Halleck had succeeded the brave | sters protected by their metallic hides from shot 
Fremont at St. Louis; and these excellent tac- | and shell, pressed up the hostile river, startling 
titians were inclined toa policy of delay. They | its banks with the hoarse panting of their en- 
wished to provide for every contingency. But | gines, and arrived first before the fort. It was 
Grant, the people, and the President were eager | a series of field-works, the strongest being on 
for action, The rebels, too, were by no means | the east side of the river, and mounting seven- 
idle. Around Richmond and along the ap-j|teen heavy guns. A garrison of twenty-eight 
proaches to the Potomac they had collected a | hundred men, under the command of General 
powerful armygeommanded by an able and ex- | Tilghman, defended the post. General Grant 
perienced chief, and from their capital, which | passed up in a steamer under the enemy’s fire 
was now full of gayety, triumph, expectation, | to try the range of their guns, and then returned 
they looked with confidence to the approaching | to hasten the advance of his army. Tilghman, 
struggle. In the West they were equally hope- | in the mean time, fearful of being surrounded, 
ful. With a force of nearly a hundred thon- | had resolved to abandon his position, but await- 
sand men they occupied a strategic line reach- | ed the attack of the navy in Fort Henry with 
ing from Columbus on the west to Bowling | just enough men to manage his guns. Grant 
Green, an important railroad centre in lower | had ordered an immediate attack; and on the 
Kentucky, on the east. Columbus was defend- | Gth January at eleven o'clock his forces began 
ed by a strong force, and mounted one hundred | to move up the river to the fort. While they 
and fifty guns on its powerful earth-works. It} were on their way, however, its fate had been 
could only be taken bya long siege. At Bowl- | decided. The iron-clads and gun-boats under 
ing Green was gathered one of the finest ar- |Commodore Foote steamed up and commenced 
mies of the Confederacy; it threatened and | arapid fire upon Fort Henry. Tilghman’s guns 
almost commanded all Western Kentucky. In | replied with great vigor and effect ; a shot dis- 
the centre of the rebel line ran two large rivers, | abled the Esser, wounded its commander, Por- 
the Cumberland and the Tennessee, which, | ter, and killed and wounded twenty-nine men. 
coming from the heart of the rebel district, | But very soon the fire of the fort was silenced ; 
flow into the Ohio. About fifty miles below Tilghman surrendered at discretion; the great- 
that river the Cumberland and the Tennessee | er part of the garrison escaped to Fort Donel- 
approach within twelve miles of each other, |son; and when Grant arrived, half an hour 
near the Tennessee line; and to guard their | afterward, he found himself the master of the 
waters, as well as to preserve the connection | powerful work. His plan having been thus far 
between Columbus and Bowling Green, the successful he next determined to take the com- 
Coufederates had here erected two strong forts. | panion fort on the Cumberland, and telegraphed 





On the banks of the Tennessee was Fort Henry, 
with a lesser work, Fort Heiman, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, Ata distance of twelve 


miles, on the Cumberland, was the still more | 


powerful work, Fort Donelson. Both these 
forts were strongly garrisoned, and were in 
constant communication with Bowling Green 
and Columbus. 

The Union force destined to assail this line, 
collected under Halleck at St. Louis, Grant at 
Cairo, and Buell in Eastern Kentucky, can not 
in effective strength have been much superior 
to that of their opponents. Its commanders 
had the choice of three modes of attack. 
They might besiege Columbus; they could 
mass their strength against the Confederates at 
Bowling Green ; they might attack the forts on 
the rivers. Grant pressed the adoption of the 


|at once to Halleck: “Fort Henry is ours! I 
| shall take and destroy Fort Donelson on the 
| 8th.” 

But he was deceived. The winter rains fell 
heavily ; the whole country was under water ; 
his army scarcely saved their baggage from the 
| flood; and it was not until the 12th that his 
| main body of fifteen thousand men, the weather 
having cleared up, could move toward Donel- 

son. Yet he had used the greatest expedition, 
| for he heard that the enemy were gathering all 
their strength in defense of the fort. Foote led 
his shattered navy up the Cumberland, and a 
little after mid-day of the 12th Grant drove in 
| the enemy’s pickets. His movement might seem 
| almost rash in its daring. He was in the cen- 
tre of the enemy's grand strategic line. Be- 
hind him was Columbus, before him Donelson, 
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sustained by the abundant resources of Bowling | dawn the rebels massed their forces in one cor. 
Green. The force in the fort itself was greater | ner of their fort, aud leaped down fiercely upon 
than his own, and he was about to besiege a| M‘Clernand’s division, which was nearest the 
garrison superior to his own army in strength, | river bank on the south; they hoped to break 
defended by long lines of works that gave them | through the line by an overwhelming attack. 
every advantage for an attack. To an inexpe-| But the Union troops, although surprised an 
rienced eye Donelson would have seemed im- | driven back, behaved with singular resolution. 
pregnable; it was a series of intrenchments on | new regiments came up to the aid of their fel- 


the west bank of the Cumberland, seated on 
hills and rugged ground often over a hundred 
feet high, surrounding a lofty central fort that 
@overed a hundred acres of ground. Fifteen 
heavy guns, with some carronades, armed this 
work; below it, on the hill-sides, were water- 
batteries commanding the river. The garrison 
numbered nearly, if not quite, twenty-one thou- 
sand men, and they were in open communica- 
tion with Bowling Green, the centre of the rebel 
armies, 

Few, therefore, whether military or civilian, 
thought Donelson assailable in that period of 
doubt; no one would have been surprised had 
Grant's attack proved another Ball’s Bluff and 
Edwards’s Ferry. Meantime his brave soldiers, 
chiefly from Illinois, sat down in excellent or- 
der before the fort; but at first all was disas- 
ter. A gallant attack had been made upon 


a rebel battery, without Grant’s orders, which | 


failed. Brave Commodore Foote assailed the 
fort from the river with his shattered fleet, and 
was driven back with severe loss ; his gun-boats 
were rendered incapable of further service, and 
he himself was wounded. Grant looked eager- 
ly for reinforcements that did not come. Sud- 
denly the winter appeared in all its severity ; 
the nights were intensely cold; men froze to 
death in the lines; sharp tempests of sleet and 
snow on the night of the 14th rained upon the 
hapless soldiers, who lay upon the bare ground, 
without tents or blankets, afraid to light fires 
lest they might prove marks for the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters. Yet, such was their ardor in 
their cause, their confidence in their command- 


lows; a large part of the army was engaged: 
and by nine o'clock the rebels, who had fough 
with the vigor of despair, had ceased to attack. 
Then Grant came riding in, and at once or- 
dered an assault, C.F. Smith gallantly led 
the famous Iowa Second Infantry in two lines 
| up a steep and thorny hill, broke the rebel lines 
at point of bayonet, and took possession of a 
position within their intrenchments that de- 
cided the.fate of the fort. Meanwhile, on the 
other side of the works, M‘Clernand and Wal- 
lace Jed their weary troops in a fresh charge 
against the enemy, recovered the ground they 
had lost in the morning, and closed up the 
avenue of retreat. Night CAIngy and the battk 
| ceased, The weary soldiers sank on the cold 
ground to slumber, Smith and his compan 
ions slept on the frozen hill they had won; 
Grant in a negro hut. 
But on that memorable night there was no 
|repose for the rebel chiefs. They met in a 
second council in their powerful strong-hold to 
debate, with fierce regrets and vain recrimina- 
tion, the best plan of escape. Floyd and Pillow 
resolved to abandon their troops and save them- 
selves; they made their way down the river in 
the night. Forrest waded through a half-frozen 
stream with his cavalry, and reached Nashville. 
Buckner was left in command, raised a white 
flag on Donelson, and sent a messenger to Grant 
| asking for terms. Grant made his memorable 
reply: “‘No terms except unconditional sur- 
render can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.” Then Buckner 
| yielded, and Donelson fell. Fourteen thousand 


er, that men who had never slept out of com- | prisoners, sixty-five guns, and a yast amount 
fortable homes, or felt the hardships of a cam-| of stores and small-arms came to the victors, 
paign, now lay cheerfully on the frozen ground, | the command of two great rivers, and a path- 


with their arms at their side, and when the en- 
emy attacked met them with the calm courage | 
of veterans. 

At two o'clock in the morning of February | 
15, 1862, an eventful day, Grant was summoned | 
by a message from the -younded Commodore | 
to meet him on his flag-ship. He went before | 
daylight. The force of the besiegers had been | 
considerably reinforced, and now amounted to 
about twenty-one thousand men; and the long 
line of Union troops lay on their arms, expect- | 
ing a difficult siege, and looking almost hope- 
lessly upon the well-fortified heights before 
them. But Grant’s energy and the increase 
of his army had filled the rebels with alarm. 
They had already resolved upon flight. Buck- 
ner, Floyd, Pillow, Forrest, their chiefs, had met 


way to the centre of the rebellion. 

A cheer rang out over the exultant North 
when the news flashed over the land. The 
spell of ill success seemed broken, and the 
name of Grant was a sound of good omen. 
There had prevailed, indeed, among many at 
the North a superstition, coming down from the 
Middle Ages, that the industrial classes did not 
make good soldiers; that men coming from the 
farm or the factory were incapable of self-de- 
fense; that they must be the natural prey of 
the wild chivalry of the South, who had been 
accustomed to handle the bowie-knife or the 
pistol from boyhood, and who, in their half- 
savage country, had ruled over their fellow- 
citizens by brutal violence and noisy assump- 
tion. It was this class that had driven the 





in council and planned to eut their way through 
the Union lines on this very morning when 
Grant was on the river. In the chill winter’ 


South into the war; that filled up its armies 
and controlled its councils ; that had conquered 
at Bull Run, and since then had never ceased 
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its vainglorious boasting. But now the gallant | division to his aid. He was eager to make the 
regiments just gathered from the farms and first attack, but was ordered to remain on the 
factories of Illinois and Iowa, led by one of | defensive. On the 5th Buell’s forces, delayed 
their own men, had met the boasting chivalry | on their march, had not yet arrived. The ene- 
on less than equal terms, besieged a larger force | my, who knew Grant’s weakness, resolved to 
than their own in a powerful fortress, beaten | crush him by a vigorous attack before his rein- 
them in a moment of surprise, stormed their | foreements came. The position of the Union 
works, and forced them to surrender or to a| army had been carefully selected; it was pro- 
disgraceful flight. ‘t was the triumph of moral | tected on either side by two small rivers run- 
aad mental vigor over vain pretense. It proved | ning into the Tennessee, and also on one of the 
of what Northern soldiers were capable when | sides by a deep ravine; in front the ground was 
well commanded. It showed that the vast | broken and thickly wooded, and here the ene- 
preparations of the nation for suppressing the | my would be obliged to make his attack. Sher- 
rebellion would not be in vain. |man’s division, and those of M‘Clernand and 

But the results of the fall of Donelson still | Prentiss, were in advance, and on them the first 
further awakened the enthusiasm of the people. | fury of the battle fell. About daybreak of Sun- 
They were such as no civilian could have antici- | day, the 6th of April, 1862, Johnston, with 
pated. As Grant had foreseen, he had broken | from forty to fifty thousand men, threw himself 
the enemy’s great strategic line: a chain of | upon the Union line, with a courage and reso- 
fortresses fell with Donelson. Bowling Green | lution unsurpassed in the history of the war. 
was at once abandoned as untenable ; Nashville | Ably led and managed, the enemy’s charge had 
surrendered without a blow ; Columbus, the im- | all that spirit and fire which a bold attacking 
pregnable fortress which commanded the Mis- | force always possesses, while their superiority 
sissippi and threatened the Ohio, was deserted | in numbers enabled them to press back the 
by its garrison; Missouri was made secure ; | Union line almost by their physical strength 
Kentucky was freed from its invaders; and the | alone. It happened, unfortunately, that Sher- 
great State of Tennessee, larger than many a | man’s division was composed chiefly of new re- 
Evropean kingdom, was again restored to the | cruits who had never heard a shot fired in bat- 
Union. Grant was now made a Major-General | tle, and many of whom, as the danger drew 
of Volunteers by President Lincoln and Secre- | near, fled shamefully in a panic-stricken throng 
tary Stanton, and placed in command of a de-| to the landing. A part of Prentiss’s division 
partment that was not limited in extent to the ‘also gave way; and nothing but Sherman’s 
southward, The nation looked to his future | courage and skill could have atoned for this 
career with new hope. Several other successes | disaster. Wounded and feeble, he still rallied 
meantime had increased the general confidence. | his faithful regiments, and, aided by M‘Cler- 
In January, before the fall of the two forts, | mand, W. Wallace, Prentiss, and the other di- 
General George H. Thomas had won the battle | vision commanders, presented a bold front to 
of Mill Spring. General Butler and Commo-| the foe. Slowly the Union lines were driven 


dore Stringham had begun a series of naval vic- 
tories by a successful expedition against Hat- 
teras Inlet: Burnside captured Roanoke Island ; 


and finally Farragut and Butler, in April, 1862, | 
entered New Orleans. Again the North rang | 


with hearty cheers as the gallant exploit of 
Farragut was told from man to man. Cities 
were illuminated; flags hung from every house ; 
the churches offered thanksgiving, and peace 
seemed near. 

Grant’s next battle was at Shiloh; a victory 
so signal that if he had been permitted to fol- 
low it up Vicksburg would have fallen, and the 
war might have had a speedier close. Yet such 
were the misrepresentations that were long al- 
lowed to hang over the result of this contest 
that many believed, both at the time and after- 
ward, that Shiloh was an actual defeat of the 
Union army. Eager to press upon the enemy 
in the centre of their strength, Grant, at the 
head of a force of about thirty-three thousand 
men, had placed himself, in the first days of 
April, on the lower side of the Tennessee River, 
at Pittsburg Landing, near Shiloh. He knew 
that a superior force of the enemy was on his 


back toward the river; the carnage on both 
sides was fearful; it was the most terrible fight- 
ing, Sherman said, that he had ever seen; the 
brave rebel general, Johnston, fell on the battle- 
field, and Beauregard took his place; but the 
Union lines were never broken, and as they re- 
treated toward the river their faces were still 
toward the foe. At length the rebels made a 
last fierce assault upon the ravine; they saw 
| their prey escaping, and they rushed with fierce 
| shouts against the last defenses; but the Union 
| line stood unshaken; the gun-boats from the 
| river poured in their fire upon the foe, and they 
| retreated. The battle lasted from daybreak un- 
til about five in the afternoon, during all which 
\time Grant, Sherman, and their brave com- 
| manders and soldiers knew no repose. Grant 
| was struck by a ball but not injured; Sherman 
| was slightly wounded; General W. Wallace 
was killed; General Prentiss, who acted wiih 
| signal courage, was taken prisoner. The loss 
lof the rebels was nearly if not quite equal to 
| that of the Union army, except that the latter 

| lost several thousand prisoners. 
It is a remarkable fact in the history of the 


front, commanded by two of their best officers, | first day’s battle that two divisions, numbering 
A. S. Johnston and Beauregard, and had sent many thousand men, who were scarcely five 
orders to General Buell to hasten up with his miles from the battle-field, and who were or- 
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dered by General Grant to march at once to the 
aid of their fellows, did not arrive until the bat- 
tle was over and the position secure. If these 
fresh troops had reached the scene by noon, or 
if General Buell’s forces had been at hand, the 
repulse at Shiloh might have been turned intoa 
most disastrous defeat for the foe. That night 
Beauregard slept at Shiloh church. He had 
won all the Union camps; had driven in their 
lines; had taken many prisoners; but he felt 
that his shattered forces were incapable of any 
vigorous resistance on the morrow. He had 
wholly failed of his object, and nearly destroyed 
his army. All night a tempest of rain fell on 
the wounded who were left on the battle-field, 
and on the Union soldiers who slept on their 
arms. But early the next morning, at the head 
of the fresh troops who should have decided the 
fight of yesterday, Grant attacked Beauregard, 
and easily drove him from the field. All the 
strength and ardor of the rebel army was gone. 
They still fought well, but they fought without 
hope. Of forty thousand gallant men who 
rushed to the capture of the Union post on 
Sunday not twenty thousand were now fit for 
battle ; and had Grant been permitted to pur- 
sue this broken army, as he wished to do, it is 
scarcely possible that they could have escaped. 
His policy had always been that of a rapid at- 
tack, a quick pursuit; and like the elder Fabius, 
who threw down all Cato’s intrenchments and 
bade him trust only to his soldiers’ valor for de- 
fense, Grant would at once have swept Missis- 


sippi with his powerful army and followed the 
enemy without a pause. His superiors, how- 


ever, disapproved of his plans. He was de- 
prived of his large army, and left with only 
twenty thousand men to hold Corinth, a forti- 
fied station in the heart of the enemy's coun- 
try. His chief care must now be to save him- 
self from falling a sacrifice to their superior re- 
sources, 

Halleck was placed in the chief command 
at Washington. Again the nation had been 
plunged in gloom by a succession of disasters. 
Shiloh was for many months the last success. 
The vast and well-appointed army which in the 
spring had set out so hopefully for the capture 
of Richmond, was seen flying past the defenses 
of Washington, broken, disordered, more than 
decimated, and rapidly pursued by the triumph- 
ant squadrons of Jackson and Lee. Washing- 
ton itself was all summer in actual danger. The 
triumphant foe invaded Maryland; Baltimore 
and even Philadelphia were threatened ; and at 
length the battle of Antietam closed a cam- 
paign which seemed to have destroyed forever 
the hope of a successful termination of the war. 
In the West the prospect was no less discour- 
aging. Bragg’s army, in spite of all the efforts 
of Buell, who had assumed the command of the 
forces lately under Grant, had broken into Ten- 
nessee, and seemed likely to press onward to 
the Ohio. The fruits of the fall of Donelson 
had nearly been lost, and once more the Gov- 
ernment at Richmond could point to a series 
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of successes worthy the arms of a powerful na- 
tion. 

During this period of dismay and disaster 
Grant, almost abandoned by the Government 
in the general ruin of its affairs, was forced to 
provide for his own safety by incessant vigi- 
lance, and to oppose, in a series of successfy] 
movements, the superior numbers of his foes, 
He was stationed at Corinth in the upper part 
of Mississippi, in a hostile country, with scarce- 
ly twenty thousand men. ‘The enemy could 
bring into battle nearly forty thousand, com- 
marded by bold and active leaders. For sup- 
plies Grant must look to the long chain of rail- 
roads and posts connecting him with the Ohio 
or the Mississippi. On the south Vicksburg 
separated him from New Orleans. On the north 
and west his communications were liable to con- 
stant interruptions. If Buell’s army were cut 
to pieces by Bragg there would be little hope 
of escape for Grant. In the midst of these 
dangers Grant relieved himself by inflicting two 
defeats upon the foe. He contrived to attack 
Price separately at Iuka; and Rosecrans, un- 
der his direction, afterward repulsed the whole 
force of the rebels from Corinth, which Grant 
had carefully fortified. He was now aided by 
that brilliant young officer, M‘Pherson, too early 
lost; and the successes in Grant’s department 
were the only cheering news that at this time 
lightened the public gloom. 

By October, 1862, Grant’s army had been 
considerably reinforced. He now urged Hal- 
leck to be allowed to plunge into the heart of 
hostile Mississippi and to take Vicksburg. This 
powerful fortress was the last obstacle to the 
command of the great river, and it had long 
been Grant’s chief desire to capture it as he 
had captured Donelson, and thns lay open the 
whole of the Mississippi region to the free navi- 
gation of the Union fleets. If Vicksburg fell 
the Confederacy would suffer an almost mortal 
blow. It would be cut off from the supplies it 
had been accustomed to obtain from the rich 
fields of Texas and Western Louisiana; from 
great droves of cattle, from abundant stores of 
corn, and from the arms and ammunition it had 
been in the habit of obtaining through its for- 
eign allies at Matamoras. But Vicksburg was 
now so strongly fortified by art and nature as 
to be impregnable to any direct attack. It was 
seated on a series of high bluffs at a bend in 
the river, so elevated as to be above the reach 
of the guns of the naval foree. On the north a 
range of high land and the Yazoo River protected 
it from attack. Around it were dismal swamps 
and fens, wide wastes of land overflowed by 
the Mississippi, a rough and broken country, 
ravines, forests, and bayous, Every point, too, 
in its neighborhood, capable of defense, was cov- 
ered with earth-works and defended by can- 
non; and its inaccessible height seemed to well 
deserve the appellation Jefferson Davis gave it, 
of the Gibraltar of America. Its garrison num- 
bered about thirty thousand men; but it also 
formed the rallying-point of several detached 
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armies of the Confederates, who kept open its 
communications and aided it in its moment of 


other powerful and well-fortified posts—Grand 
Gulf and Port Hudson—also seated on high 
bluffs, formed part of its defenses, and the three 


fortresses mutually aided each other in com- | 


manding the navigation of the river and open- 
ing a connection with the western shore. 

On one point alone was Vicksburg vulner- 
able. Its supplies came chiefly from the in- 
terior of the State of Mississippi; it was con- 
nected by railroad with the capital, Jackson ; 
and if Grant could interpose his forces ketween 
that city and the fortress it must be starved 
into surrender. Hence his chief object in his 


| landed hopefully in swamps and quicksands, 


| amidst deep ravines, wild shrubbery, and a re- 
need. Below Vicksburg on the Mississippi two | 


long and painful campaign against Vicksburg | 


was to bring his army below the city, destroy 
Jackson and the railroad, defeat the hostile 


forces, and approach Vicksburg from the south. | 


Yet he seems not to have decided definitely 
upon this plan until he had fairly tested the 
strength of its fortifications on the upper side, 
and in December, 1862, a combined attack was 
planned, by which Grant and Sherman were to 
advance in two strong columns from the north, 
strike the defenses of the city on that side, and 
take it by assault. It is possible that under 
two such leaders such an attack might have 
proved successful. 
ward the rear of Vicksburg, and drove the ene- 


my under Van Dorn before him; Pemberton | 


Grant advanced rapidly to- | 


| 


had fallen back to Canton, a few miles above | 


Jackson; Grant sent orders to Sherman to 
move, when suddenly there occurred one of 
those unaccountable disasters in military affairs 
which so often disconcert the wisest plans. 


munication in his rear, although carefully forti- 


gion overflowed by the rising river; threw 
themselves with Western energy against the 
fortified hill-sides; waded fighting to the ene- 
my’s intrenchments through bayous three feet 
deep, with bottoms of shifting sand; captured 
several positions ; fell thickly before the cross- 
fire of the numerous batteries and ten thousand 
rifles, and then were withdrawn in calm array. 
It was another ‘‘charge of the six hundred.” 
The attempt was hopeless, and on the second 
of January, 1863, Sherman led his shattered ex- 
pedition to the transports and passed out of the 
Yazoo. Nothing could now exceed the joy of 
the rebels. To foil Grant and Sherman, whose 
merits they at least had perceived; to drive 
back the famous Western soldiers whose vigor 
they had so often felt from Donelson to Iuka; 
to prove the invincibility of their great fortress 
in the West, completed that proud self-confi- 
dence with which they had beheld the discom- 
fiture of the Army of the Potomac, and the ter- 
ror with which Bragg’s march to Louisville had 
filled Ohio and Pennsylvania, The close of 


|the year 1862 left the Confederates victors on 


every field. In politics the opposition party 
had won the elections at the North, and seemed 
ready to embarrass the Government by its un- 
friendly policy. European writers, in labori- 
ous essays in leading reviews, showed with the 
utmost clearness that the Union was forever 
gone, and gently suggested that its destruction 
was a benefit to mankind; France stretched 
out a velvet hand to save Mexico from the gen- 
eral conflagration ; England grew rich by block- 


| ade-running, privateers, and the splendid pros- 
Holly Springs, a town on Grant’s line of com- 


fied and garrisoned by a thousand men, was sur- | 
prised and captured by a cavalry force of the | 


enemy under Van Dorn. Colonel Murphy, its 
commander, although he knew of the approach- 
ing danger, made no preparations for resist- 
ance. He was afterward dismissed the army 


for his misconduct, but his cowardice had de- | 
feated for the time the plan of a combined as- | 


sault. 


the army was cut off; for nearly two weeks 
Grant was shut out from all communication 


with the North, and he was obliged to move | 


back to Holly Springs, where, by December 23, 
he established his head-quarters. 
When Pemberton, the rebel general, heard 


of Grant’s retreat he threw himself into the de- | 
fenses of Vicksburg and awaited the approach | 


of Sherman. This bold leader, at the head of 


about forty thousand men, descended the Mis- | 
sissippi from Memphis, hoping to take the for- | 
tress by assault while Pemberton’s army was | 
employed in opposing Grant ; and he little sus- | 


pected, as he prepared to make his vigorous 
charge against the fortified bluffs on the Yazoo, 
that they were defended by a force as large, if 
not larger than his own. His brave soldiers 


An immense amount of stores had been | 
destroyed at Holly Springs; the subsistence of | 


| except intellect of the rarest form. 


pects of the Confederate Loan; while her won- 
derful Lancashire operatives starved rather than 
lend aid to the cause of slavery, and thus saved 
us a decade of war; and again embassadors 
from Richmond were in close correspondence 
with the busy diplomatists of western Europe. 
At this moment of confusion in our national 
affairs, when the Government was unpopular 
and tottering, the country divided, the national 
credit nearly gone, all our armies retreating, 
the enemy on the advance, whose hand could 
stay the wave of ill success? Statesmanship 
was no longer of any avail; it could create but 
not command armies. Poetry, oratory, history, 
philosophy, were powerless to avert the ruin of 
a nation. Intellect had ceased to be sufficient, 
We want- 
ed an Epaminondas rather than a Demosthenes 
—a Scipio rather than a Cato; we wanted some 
one who could wield the sword. Grant still 
hovered over Vicksburg. If his attack had 
failed in the north he had still various other 
plans by which to assail the haughty fortress. 
His aim from January, 1863, was to turn its 
batteries, to transport his fleet and army to the 
south, to cut off Vicksburg from its resources, 
and inclose it with his gallant troops. In all 


| his laborious efforts to accomplish this design he 


was assisted with unfaltering energy by Com- 
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mitdune Porter and his admirable elieen and 
crews. He had, too, ever at his side Sherman 
and M‘Pherson, his devoted aids; and his gal- 


lant army, disciplined by trial, moved with the | 


precision of a machine in every path of duty. 
From January, 
against Vicksburg was pressed with a resolution 
that, in the face of a thousand difficulties, final- 
ly led on to success. 

The first method proposed for getting below 
the city was the famous canal. Opposite the 
bluffs of Vicksburg the Mississippi pursues so ec- 
centri¢é a course as to produce a long, narrow 
peninsula, hardly more than a mile in width, 
projecting far into the river. It was plain that 
if a canal could be cut across_this neck of land, 
beyond the reach of the guns of the fortress, the 
stream might be turned from its usual channel, 
Vicksburg be left far in the front, and Grant’s 
army be carried down the river in transports | 
to any point below that might afford a favor- | 
able landing. The design seemed very attract- 
ive. 
tried. Grant never had approved of it ; but in 
order to keep his soldiers from idleness he con- 
sented to go on with the work. ‘Thousands of 
men were employed in January and February 
in enlarging or improving the canal begun by 
General Williams; the river was rising, and 
tall levees were raised to protect the workmen ; 
the canal slowly advanced. It struck the gener- 
alattention. New York and Washington watch- 
The rebels in Vicksburg 
ridiculed it, and sometimes threw shells among 
the laborers. But they had already made it 
altogether useless by raising new batteries on 
the Vicksburg shore that wholly commanded 
its outlet. At length, on the 8th of March, 
a rapid rise in the river took place; 
bankments on the peninsula gave way; the wa- 
ters flowed in wild inundation over the western | 
shore ; and workmen and soldiers fled in terror 
to the higher ground. The famous canal had 
now perfectly failed. 

Several other projects for opening a free 
navigation through the low and marshy coun- 


ed its slow progress, 


try around Vicksburg were tried by Grant and | 


his accomplished engineer, M‘Pherson, chiefly, 


probably, for the purpose of giving employment | 


to his men during the season of high water, 
when no movement of the army could be made 
across the inundated lowlands. One was the 
Lake Providence route, which was intended to 
unite all the bayous, rivers, and swamps on the | 
west side of the Mississippi through Louisiana, | 
and thus to divert the course of the river to a} 
new channel which would have left both Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans far in the inland ; 


enlarging and clearing the interior rivers. But 
Grant had little confidence in any of these proj- 
ects. He had: already resolved upon a bold 
plan for his future campaign, which all these 
apparently useless labors served to cover from | 
his opponents. Meantime various daring and | 
successful attempts had been made by Com- 


1863, to July 4 the campaign | 


President Lincoln was anxious to have it | 


the em- | 


anoth- | 
er, to form a similar passage behind Vicksburg by | 
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wieden Porter's —, ite to pass he bat. 
teries at Vicksburg, which were of signal sery- 
ice in producing the fall of the city. On the 
night of the 16th of April the fleet Was pre- 
pared for a general attempt to get below the 
enemy. Porter’s seven iron-clads were to ep. 
gage the batteries, while a fleet of river steam- 
ers, protected by cotton-bales, and manned by 
| volunteers from the army, were torun the gaunt. 
let of fifteen miles of continuous fire. The nigh; 
| Was dark; the flotilla moved silently down the 
river; Porter, in the Benton, led the way. Grant 
| watched the movement from a transport above 
| the bend. But suddenly the enemy discovered 
the leading vessels, and a shower of shot and 
| shell poured in upon the long line of almost 
| defenseless ships as they sailed into the awfy| 
| pass. The river was lighted up by the flash of 
an incessant cannonade; the enemy set fire t 
houses on the shore in order to guide elven 
| and the light, bright as day, streamed over the 
| waters, E ivery object w as visible, and the brave 
ly oyagers saw as they passed the soldiers in Vicks. 
burg training the guns that were to hail death 
|}and wounds upon their helpless vessels. At 
length, about midnight, the ships were opposite 
| the centre of the city, and here every shot from 
| the hostile shore took effect. Every vessel was 
struck in the awful rain of the most destructive 
| missiles; the sides of the strongest iron-clads 
were crushed in; rigging was torn to pieces, 
smoke-pipes riddled, vessels pierced from side 
to side; the transport Henry Clay took fire and 
floated down the river, a blazing beacon of eyil 
omen to the army encamped below. For two 
hours and forty minutes the fleet was exposed 
to the merciless fire; but slowly the shattered 
vessels drifted out of range, with comparatively 
little damage; the attempt was successful be- 
yond expectation; the blazing fires burned out; 
the batteries consed to roar; and silence and 
| darkness once more settled upon the belea- 
| guered city. Not long after this brave ex- 
| ploit a number of barges and steamers made 
their way past the batteries; yet it is certain 
that there never was a bolder act than the at- 
tempt to pass the cannon of Vicksburg. 
| Grant, thus aided by a powerful flect, had 
now unfolded the plan of his campaign. Le 
was about to move his army down the Louisi- 
ana side of the Mississippi, cross the river at 
some favorable point, and throw himself in the 
midst of the enemy’s country. But in the mean 
time his long and apparently useless delay be- 
fore Vicksburg had sunk him low in the public 
esteem. His slow movements, the failure of 
| his canals and other devices, disappointed the 
| peuple. They looked for rapid success, and 
could not wait for the slow progress of a great 
design. President Lincoln, too, seems to have 
lost confidence in Grant; military authorities 
denounced him; it was said that he had wast- 
ed his tine army in useless labors, and that its 
| strength and hope were gone, It was even pro-, 
| posed to remove this unlucky commander, and 
| put M‘Clernand, Hunter, Fremont, or McClel- 


| 
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jan in his place. But now Grant pursued a 
course of conduct which seems to have been 
still less in accordance with the usual tactics 
of the time. He led his fine army, with infi- 
nite toil, through the swamps and wild-woods 
of Louisiana, on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi; crossed again below Grand Gulf to the 
Mississippi shore, and, with a force of only 
thirty thousand men, marched into the hos-ile 
country. But of these thirty thousand every 
man was a soldier, bound to his chief by the 
subtle bond of perfect trust. Sherman and 
M‘Pherson were with him; and he did not 
fear to encounter twice his own numbers; he 
was now certain of success. It would be im- 
possible to enumerate all the rare achievements 
of this band of heroes. They carried with them 
no supplies, but lived upon the corn and beef of 
the fertile country. They were in perfect health 
and vigor, and felt as if they could march over 
Vicksburg, said one of them, to the Mississippi. 
They threw themselves between two powerful 
armies; defeated them separately ; turned and 
captured the powerful works at Grand Gulf; | 
took and destroyed Jackson, the capital of Mis- | 
sissippi ; routed Pemberton at the well-contest- 
ed battle of Champion’s Hill; and finally drove 
his dismayed and shattered army within the 
walls of Vicksburg. All this was done within 
twenty days. Haines’s Bluff and the strong 
defenses of the rebels on the Yazoo fell into 
Grant’s hands, and his triumphant army of he- 
roes advanced at once upon Vicksburg itself. 
The true siege of the city now began. High 
over the attacking army arose a range of hills 
fortified with a skill seldom equaled in the an- 
nals of war: covered with cannon, lined with 
a maze of intrenchments, inclosing three lofty 
fortifications, each in itself «parently an im- 
pregnable castle. Nature had done even more 
than art for the American Gibraltar, and its 
rear was so protected by deep ravines, gullies, 
and sandy precipices that no foree could ap- 
proach it except in scattered parties. It was 
defended by a garrison of more than thirty 
thousand men, who had resolved to give their 
lives to the preservation of a post which now 
seemed the keystone of the Confederacy. Nevy- 
er were there braver men, never more devoted 
women, than those who now occupied the fated 
city. Johnston, after the loss of Haines’s Bluff, 
had ordered Pemberton to abandon Vicksbrrg ; 
but the latter refused to obey. His soldiers were 
confident that they could maintain their position 
until they had received aid from the Eastern ar- 
mies. Pemberton, resolved to stand a siege, 
gave directions to the inhabitants to leave the 
city; but they said they desired to remain and 
share in all the dangers of bombardment and 
assault. Grant, hoping to take the city by 
storm, had ordered a general attack on the 
19th of May, which failed. On the 22d, at 
ten o'clock, he began another in concert with 
the fleet. The vessels opened a bombardment 
which lasted through the morning; the land 


batteries encircled the city with a girdle of fire. | 
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At length Grant's whole army, led by its brave 
chiefs, advanced up the hills and strove to break 
the enemy’s lines; but each corps recoiled be- 
fore the fatal strength of the rebel position, and 
was forced to retire with great loss. It was a 
most disastrous check, and the commander had 
evidently counted too much upon the dismay 
and discouragement of the rebels. It was ev- 
ident that they were about to fight with the 
vigor of despair for the command of the Mis- 
SISSIppl. 

Grant, therefore, prepared for a long siege. 
His army, weak in numbers, but not disheart- 
ened, began to erect a line of intrenchments 
around Vicksburg, reaching from Haines’s Bluff 
on the Yazoo, once so formidable to Sherman, 
to the Mississippi and Porter's fleet on the 
south. The hot summer came on; the land 
was parched and dusty; the weary soldiers 
toiled in that severe climate with a patient 
calmness that promised success. But their la- 
bors were redoubled by the danger that threat- 
ened theirrear. It should be remembered that 
at the moment when Grant entered the hostile 
country around Vicksburg the Confederate ar- 
mies were triumphant in the East. Bragg, it 
is true, slowly retreated before Rosecrans, but 
it was only to fix himself at Chattanooga; he 
was luring his opponent to his destruction. On 
the Potomac all was ruin and disaster to the 
Union arms. Lee was pressing on toward 
Pennsylvania; each Union commander had 
suffered some severe defeat, and the public 
had lost confidence in its armies; the crisis of 
the war was at hand, and many discouraged 
Unionists even talked of submission and peace. 
At such a moment Grant was in the heart of 
the Confederacy, surrounded by a hostile pop- 
ulation, besieging a fortress garrisoned by a 
force not much less than his own, far from his 
supplies, cut off from a retreat, and conscious 
that he must enter Vicksburg or suffer a disas- 
trous defeat. Meanwhile in his rear was gath- 
ering a powerful Confederate force under John- 
ston, one of their best Generals, who was ready 
for any desperate effort to break the siege. 
Grant felt that his position was full of danger. 
A combined attack from the fortress and the 
skillful Johnston might at any moment be look- 
ed for; Davis might send on from triumphant 
Richmond a force sufficient to overwhelm him ; 
Bragg might defeat Rosecrans and rush to the 
aid of Vicksburg. All around him the enemy 
were stirring. Milliken’s Bend was attacked ; 
in Louisiana hostile forces threatened the op- 
posite shore; and Grant, although his army 
had gradually increased to sixty thousand men, 
had yet drawn in’ his rear a powerful line of in- 
trenchments, extending from Haines’s Bluff to 
Black River, that shielded him from sudden at- 
tack. Like the Romans at Capua, he was in- 
closed in a series of wonderful works equally 
| formidable both in front and rear. Johnston 
| never ventured to attack him, and lingered, like 
Hannibal, vainly hoping for an unguarded mo- 
ment or a strategical mistake. 
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The siege proceeded slowly and painfally ; 
the eager and disheartened country watched it | 
with but little hope. The glow of expectation 
had been crushed by the an aaa of 
two years of unsuccessful warfare. Many fear- 
ed that Grant would be lost in the distant and | 
unknown land; some believed him rash and in- 
considerate ; and the rebels every where point- 
ed to the dangers by which he was environed. 
“Johnston,” they said, “with sixty thousand 
men, was about to fling himself upon the rash 
invader; all Mississippi was in arms; every | 
Western rebel was a hero; 
rising; and soon the brave garrison of Vicks- | 


burg, descending from its height, would join | 


the forces without and sweep away, in an irre- 
sistible tide, the sick and disheartened besieg- 
ers.” But the threatened inundation never 
eame. Johnston forebore to attack, and still 
the famished garrison saw stretching far away 
beneath them the long array of the Union in- 
trenchments; still the shot and shell rained 
upon them; still the blazing sun of summer 
poured down its burning rays upon that over- 
crowded height. Yet the condition of the | 
Union army was little more favorable than that 
of the besieged. The hot sun of the South, 
the damp nights, the malaria of swamps and 
fens, spread fevers through the camp. Water 
was scarce, and on that bare and arid plain it 
grew almost as precious as in Arabian deserts. 
A well was more valuable than a mine of gold; 
a showér of rain more welcome than that 
of Danae. In dreary sands and intolerable 
heat the besiegers pressed on their works, cut 
trenches through the broad ravines, pierced the 
hill-sides, slowly crept from station to station, 
until from their lines they could almost touch 
the enemy’s walls. Several mines were sprung 
of almost unequaled dimensions. In one more 
than two thousand pounds of powder were ex- 
ploded; the earth opened like the crater of a 
voleano, and the city shook upon its hills; in 
another an entire redan was blown into the air. 
The earth around the fortress was tunneled by 
innumerable mines, and it seemed as if the un- 
tiring besiegers would soon excavate a way into 
the city. 

And now Grant felt that his prize must soon 
be won. 
a general assault on the 6th; but Vicksburg was 


spared from the final struggle that usually con- | 


It surrendered on 
Pemberton and Grant met 


cludes a vigorous defense. 
the 4th of July. 


under a tree about two hundred feet from the | 


enemy’s lines; the works on both sides were 
filled with throngs of unarmed men gazing 
eagerly upon the conference. Terms were at 
length arranged, and on the 4th of July Grant 
rode into the city, followed by his staff and Lo- 
gan’s division. He was received with cold dis- 
courtesy by the hostile chiefs, his prisoners ; but 
the gallant soldiers of both armies readily min- 
gled in friendly groups. Nearly thirty-two 
thousand prisoners were paroled; and as they 
passed slowly and sadly between the serried 


the country was 


On the Ist of July he had prepared for | 
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[tines of their captors no word was uttered, 
no cheer was raised to remind these braye 

men of their humiliation. But tears were 
|seen to trickle down many a war-worn cheek 
| among the captured soldiers as they wound jp 

a long procession out of Vicksburg. 

| Thus fell this famous fortress, and with j; 
| sank forever the rebellion in the West. Grant 
received due honors for his great achievement, 

and even the most cautious strategists were now 

forced to confess that his bold tactics were bet- 
ter than their own. The enemy were soon 
| driven far from the Mississippi ; Port Hudson 
| soon after surrendered, and at length the great 
river of the West rolled untroubled and peace- 
ies to the Gulf. In coring centuries, when a 
vast population shall have gathered along its 

banks, and when a countless throng of busy 

| cities, full of culture, intellect, wealth, and 
| ease, shall have made the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi the chosen home of freemen and the 

garden of the world, historians will point to the 

heights of Vicksburg and relate how it was once 

held by a band of traitors, and how the brave 

chief and his Western soldiers, with unequaled 

labors and sufferings, crushed rebellion and 

| made the great river once more free—forever 
free from the bitter blight of slavery, from the 

slave gang and the slave cofile, from the mental 

and moral ruin that otherwise must have neces- 

sarily fallen upon a people the foundation of 

whose society was laid upon a great political 

crime. 

History has no exploit more remarkable than 

| that which Grant and his war-worn soldiers were 
not long after called upon to perform. On the 


| 


| southern shore of the Tennessee River, amidst 


a confused throng of the Cumberland Mount- 
ains, lies Chattanooga, or the ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest.” 
It is a low point of land a few miles in circum- 


| ference, bounded on all sides in the rear by 


tall, precipitous peaks, and in front by the Ten- 
nessee. Yet Chattanooga is the gateway from 


| the North to the extreme South, and a net-work 


of railways here meet, coming down from Knox- 
ville or Nashville, entering the narrow pass be- 
tween the mountains, and radiating in various 
directions to Atlanta, Charleston, and Mobile. 
To secure this pass had long been a favorite aim 
of the Union commanders. When Bragg re- 
treated before Rosecrans, in the autumn of 
1863, he endeavored to defend Chattanooga ; 
but when his too active opponent plunged bold- 
ly among the mountains, spreading his army 
along the difficult roads, Bragg took advant- 
age of his imprudence to inflict upon him a 
terrible defeat. With sixty thousand men he 
attacked Rosecrans at Chickamauga. The right 
wing of the Union army was destroyed, and the 
whole force must have been crushed and beaten 
had not General Thomas, the most unflinching 


_of commanders, held his position with an iron 
| firmness that has seldom been equaled in war- 
‘fare. Rosecrans then withdrew his disheartened 


army to Chattanooga ; but here he was besieged 
and held in a kind of prison by the large forces 
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ofthe rebels. Bragg fixed his head-quarters on 
Missionary Ridge, a long mountain range en- 
circling Chattanooga on the south and east; 
while on the west he had seized upon Look- 
out Mountain, a high peak piercing the clouds, 
that inclosed in that direction the unfortunate 
Union army. Below this mountain ran the 
Nashville Railroad, the only line of communi- 
cation open to Rosecrans, and this Bragg com- | 
manded by his guns on Lookout, and held with 
his troops. From his post on Missionary Ridge 
the rebel chief looked down exultingly on his 
prey below, now and then threw shell into 
their encampment, but resolved to await the | 
effect of famine and starve them into surrender 
or flight. ‘The only means by which Rosecrans 
could obtain any supplies was a rude mountain 
road over the Tennessee hills in front, but this 
was soon found to be almost impassable. The 
Union soldiers were reduced to half-rations ; 
famine preyed upon them, and they awaited 
faint and feeble for the inevitable moment of 
surrender. A general exultation filled the 
South when the news of the impending fate 
of the invading army was told. Bragg boast- 
ed that he had his prey as ina vice. Jefferson 
Davis came down from Richmond to gaze with 
joy from Missionary Ridge upon the starving 
army at his feet. New York and Washington 
watched with helpless alarm the condition of 
their brave troops, and dreaded a disaster that 
would more than atone for the fall of Vicksburg 
and the conquest of Mississippi. 

One man alone was thought capable of saving 
Chattanooga. As in the days of romance, when 
some single knight of rare renown rode into the 
gallant tournament, and by his sofe address and 
vigor, restoring the victory to his fallen colors, 
beat downa Front de Beeuf or a Bois de Guilbert, 
so men instinctively believed that if Grant were 
in the beleaguered lines the starving army might 
yet be saved. But he to whom the nation thus 


turned in its distress was now lying maimed and | 


bruised upon a bed of pain. At a review at 
New Orleans Grant had been thrown from his 
horse and severely injured. He spoke, indeed, 
of his accident with his usual hopefulness; he 


said he would soon be well again, and at the | 
service of his country. But for twenty days he | 


was confined to his bed ; and when, in the press- 
ing need of the moment, he came too early from 
his chamber he was still a cripple, scarcely able 
to move. He was now at the head of all the 
armies west of the Alleghanies, and his weary 
brain and feeble frame were weighed down by 
the care of a nation’s destiny. Grant, as soon 


as he could act or move, sent word to Thomas | 


not to give up Chattanooga. ‘‘I will hold it,” 
replied the modern Ajax, “until I starve.” 
Soon Grant came to East Tennessee, pressed 


down with a small attendance to the mountains, | 


and in his crippled state made his way over the 


almost impassable defiles. Often he was car-| 


ried in the arms of his men over ravines and 
broken places; often the faithful soldiers bore 


in their arms not Cesar’s destiny but that of | 


freedom. At length he entered Chattanooga. 
The rain fell in heavy showers; the command- 
er was drenched, weary, and in pain; and when 
he came to the camp he was met by throngs of 
famished and desponding soldiers who had long 
lost hope. Above him rose the line of encir- 
cling mountains, apparently too steep for even 
the curious traveler to ascend; along their top 
he saw the flags and pickets of an army greater 
than his own. His provisions, notwithstanding 
all the economy used, were nearly gone; am- 
munition was scarce; he was hemmed in on 
every side; his horses and mules were nearly 
all dead; his artilleryeuseless; and his feeble 
soldiers, pallid with fevers, hunger, and despair, 
seemed wholly incapable of making a last effort 
for safety. The maimed commander, the fam- 
ished army, were objects of ridicule and almost 
pity to their triumphant enemies on Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 

Why Bragg did not attack while his oppo- 
nents were thus enfeebled can scarcely be im- 
agined. He might, one would suppose, have 
swept them easily from their low ground with 
his superior forces. Perhaps the shadow of a 
great name held him in awe. Perhaps he 
shrank from coming down to meet the two re- 
nowned leaders on equal terms. But his oppor- 
tunity was soon to slip from his grasp. Grant 
saw at once that his soldiers must have food. 
Three days after his arrival, on the 26th of Oc- 


| tober, a flotilla of sixty pontoon boats sailed in 





the dark and foggy night down the Tennessee. 
They were to seize the Lookout Valley, and 
strike the enemy in an unguarded point ; Hook- 
er co-operated with the bold movement; every 
link in the strategic sally was well preserved, 
and after a fierce battle with Longstreet at 
Wauhatchie the valley was won—the army was 
safe. Supplies at once poured in, and the baf- 


| fled enemy saw with rage and amazement his 


blockade completely broken by a brilliant stroke 
of strategic skill. Grant’s army was now grad- 
ually reinforced until it amounted to sixty thou- 
sand men. Hooker had brought ten thousand 
tried soldiers from the battle-fields of the Po- 
tomac, eager to prove their courage in a new 
campaign. Sherman was there with twenty 
thousand of his favorite’ troops; Thomas had 
thirty thousand. They were soldiers unsur- 
passed in any land; they were led by men who 
had no superiors in the art of war; and Grant, 
who knew their merits, now resolved to test 
them by an unprecedented effort. He proposed 
to charge the enemy on their mountains, to 
clamber up the precipitous sides of Lookout and 
Missionary Ridge, in the face of powerful in- 
trenchments, long lines of artillery, the fire of 
countless muskets—to fight a battle of giants on 
the top of the Cumberland range. 

Fortunately Bragg, secure in his powerful 
works and his inaccessible position, had never 
suspected that his opponent would venture upon 
sp hopeless an attempt. He had even weakened 
his army by sending off a large force tc aid in 
crushing Burnside, who was now hard pressed 
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in Eastern Tennessee. He had but forty-five | tlements amidst the masses of ri = 
A, . f of rich foliage 
thousand left, but he no doubt supposed that | Half-way up its side is a plateau of arable Jan; 
the advantages of his situation were a full com- | which was defended by redans rifle-pi heen 
pensation for the superior numbers of his foes. ‘all the resources of military art oe 
What commander, indeed, had ever dared to | shoots up a huge crest of rock, the iews = 
scale precipitous mountains and assail a great | nal post of the enemy Soave iahies og 
i ¥ . | ete cit ’ Sts Hung 
= ele The ae wont be | around the mountain as the brave soldiers be. 
; men on Missionary Ridge | gan to climb its sides; soon they were lost to 
seemed equal to a thousand on the plain below. | sight from the plain below, and only the flas} 
Grant seized upon the fortunate moment and | and rattle of musketry breaking through “ 
. . 2 5 e 
prepared to profit by the error of his adversary. | clouds announced their gradual advance, A; 
Hooker was to scale the rough sides of Lookout, | length Geary, who led the Potomac men creep 
s : ; a lta ale 7 Corr Saabing 
es es extremity of Mis- | ing over ledges and boulders, breaking their 
me ine + hme mera oe a | way through wild forests never trodden by hn- 
eart of the | man s 7 . 
enemy’s defenses. On the morning of the 23d | my’s spi oa aie ane. 
of November Thomas moved out of the Union | rebel _— eon ein aon 
intrenchments were strongest. A shar 
lines at th ae 
neice writes baer sem — and battle at once began; the enemy were driven 
oe pemonar 4 esis + mente az all on and at length, about two o'clock, 
t thi mw uriosity and | when a dense mass of clouds had enveloped the 
a i oe array of the Union combatants in darkness, Hooker could announce 
pnw on t nt ain below, believing it to be no- | to his commander that the mountain was won. 
+ =e cmt “ a — parade. All around Yet all night long the flashes of musketry glit- 
— . i ~ — or eatre of mountains and | tered along the wild sides of Lookout, and the 
ie the “ * om ets ae on their muskets rebel signal-fires on the peak, which had not 
aeaeunie ton ne ee et : | oe ———e were seen announcing to Bragg 
8 y intrenchments. Suddenly | their danger and defeat. In the night they 
the rattle of musketry roused them from their | abandoned the mountain. a 
delusion, The Union force swept on to the en- | The next morning (the 25th) broke bright 
emy’s first lines and captured all their defenses | and cold, and the November sun shone over 
below Missionary Ridge. Sheridan was there, | the mountains and the plain. Grant had or- 
= ~ the _ we — pe! ee es so ages: assault on Missionary Ridge. 
eye; Thomas had planted himself firmly on the | Before him rose the tall mountain range, on 
wae’ and although the cannon roared from the | which could be seen, glittering in the sunlight, 
— - ee eae othe pee of nearly fifty thousand practiced 
salls fell on either side, yet the Union forces in- | soldiers, trained in mountain warfare. In the 
trenched themselves safely in the lines they had | centre was Bragg’s head-quarters, along the 
— ond that night slept ou their arms, prepared | crest of the hills ran lines of earth-works and 
ee eae a on trees ; aaa a 0 mouths of thirty 
s nis forces along | heavy cannon, besides lesser artillery, threat- 
ye ee . tere ne ae ~ a om | ened death tothe bold assailant who should at- 
of ambush, had toiled through unlooked-for dif- | tempt to climb the height. The Union army, the 
ficulties in that wild region, crossed safely over | rebel works no longer hid in mist, came out in 
to the north side of Missionary Ridge, driven in | bold distinctness on that fair November day, 
pe enemy's advance, and by the evening of the | and the two commanders watched each other's 
samen co esa on the coveted | crea their elevated stations, prepared 
. ick mist hid his mov n < i mn Sher- 
ae eR gree we ts in a | for the ron shock. Meantime at dawn Sher- 
adly v is rig ad formed a con-} man’s guns were heard on the northern side of 
nection with Howard s corps of the central army. | the Ridge, and from daylight until noon that 
— the Union forces on the morning of the | active leader was slowly pressing on along the 
25t formed a connected line, of which the left | mountains to cut Bragg off from his base of 
extremity was intrenched on Missionary Ridge | supplies at Chickamauga. He was as yet fight- 
vee ee s right wing. But in the | ing the battle alone; for Hooker had not ar- 
_— ome meen e ful <p had been going on | rived to attack on the right, delayed by the 
g the declivities o kout Mountain. It | rough roads, and the centre under Thomas had 
ag a Battle among the Clouds. Hooker on | not stirred. Bragg about three o'clock weak- 
- Svan - a his a from the Lookout | ened his centre by sending a large force to 
“. _ - . ro thousand men, partly from | cut off Sherman. Grant saw the opportunity. 
the Army of the Potomac. It was their ap- | Hooker was now coming up, and the command- 
. vi . : . . *. v 
pointed part in the great drama to climb the | er, swift to seize his moment of attack, ordered 
precipitous sides of the Eagle’s Nest, now de-| a general charge up the hill. Never was there 
fended by a force of seven thousand of the en- | such a charge. The Army of the Cumberland, 
emy, and to plant their flag upon its topmost | which had all day been chained behind its in- 
ame mo Ah, eae = a nsw A ces — eae like a oo a rage and — 
x mountain is steep, thickly w , | heard with impatience the bold advance © 
and broken by huge crags that project like bat-'| Sherman, now broke into a run up the steep 
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declivity, swept over intrenchments and rifle- 
pits, drove the frightened enemy out of their 
defenses, and with a wild shout followed them 
so closely that they had no time to pause. 
Sheridan, who led the way, looked back and 
saw a huge mass of bayonets glittering in the 
sunlight, and swelling like a wave up the mount- 
ain-side. Even he describes the spectacle as 
terrific. But to the enemy the charge was fa- 
tal. In vain they poured down a plunging fire 
from thirty cannon into the glittering sea of 
steel; in vain their musketry flashed from ev- 
ery side. The thick line of the Army of the 
Cumberland never wavered nor paused ; where 
they could not run they climbed or crept ; they 
refused to stop even at the command of their 
officers, and, moved by the instinct of victory, 
drove the enemy in wild flight before them to 
the very crest of the Ridge. Here they swept 
over the powerful intrenchments, shot down 
the gunners at their cannon, captured whole 
regiments of panic-stricken soldiers, and broke 
in six places those lines which had so long 
frowned upon them in the valley of the Eagle’s 
Nest. 

There was now victory all along the line. 
Hooker, Sherman, Thomas, had been successful. 
Bragg fled, leaving six thousand prisoners and 
all his guns, and was closely pursued by Sheri- 
dan and Sherman. The news of the great vic- 
tory was flashed over the country; again the 
name of Grant was uttered with gratitude by 
every loyal tongue; thanksgiving was offered 
in the churches; and once more peace seemed 
near, Again Grant urged an immediate ad- 
yance on Mobile, and again was rebuked for his 
imprudence, But the people now acknowledged 
their leader; they began to reflect upon Bel- 
mont and Paducah, Donelson, Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg, Chattanooga, and they felt that a mili- 
tary genius had arisen who saw what other men 
could not see, and who possessed the intellect, 
force, and ingenuity necessary to carry out his 
own conceptions. The President sent Grant 
his honest congratulations ; Congress voted him 
thanks ; Burnside was saved; the cotton States 
lay open to the Union forces; and at length 
nothing remained of the rebellion but that cen- 
tral power which had so long ruled at Rich- 
mond, sustained by the military skill of Lee. 

The contest now grew in epic interest as 
those two renowned commanders, who had been 
for three years giving battle successfully to their 
various opponents, and who kad been almost 
equally victorious in every éncounter, who were 
the acknowledged leaders of the North and the 
South, and on whose single prowess seemed to 
rest the decision of the dreadful struggle, ap- 
proached each other and prepared for their last 
campaign. General Grant had been placed at 
the head of all the Union forces, and now di- 
rected the movements of an army of nearly one 
million of men. But from this number one- 
third must be subtracted for absences, sickness, 
and various other causes, leaving the whole 
number of Union forces on duty not far from 


seven hundred thousand. Of these he had 
about one hundred and fifty thousand for of- 
| fensive operations against General Lee at Rich- 
Mond, besides the forces in Western Virginia 
and North Carolina. This immense army was 
well supplied with arms, food, and all the last 
improvements in the military art; it was ad- 
mirably officered by Meade, Hancock, Warren, 
and Sedgwick. Shezidan commanded a fine 
body of ten thousand cavalry; and the army 
which General Grant Jed out from Washington 
in May, 1864, has scarcely been surpassed in 
efficiency by that of any commander in history. 
It was the magnificent result of the direction of 
all the energies of the people of the North to 
the art of war. 

Lee, on the other hand, had but sixty thou- 
sand men. His soldiers were no doubt excel- 
lent, but he had no subordinate officers equal 
to Meade and Hancock, Sheridan and Sedg- 

| wick. He was probably limited in his supplies 
of the munitions of war, and the succession of 
disasters to the Confederate arms had thrown 
|a shade of discouragement over those gallant 
spirits who still sustained with desperate cour- 
| age their falling cause. Yet Lee had his own 
| peculiar advantages. It is a well-known prin- 
ciple in warfare that an army within a range of 
fortifications is held to be capable of resisting a 
| force greatly superior to itself for an unlimited 
period ; indeed, the only mode of conquering 
jan intrenched army, well-commanded, is by 
turning its flank and cutting off its supplies. 
| But with so brilliant and daring © strategist as 
Lee this would necessarily prove a most diffi- 
| cult and hazardous operation, since he might at 
any moment choose his mode of attack, and di- 
| rect all his strength against any weak point in 
the advancing line of his opponent. ‘The coun- 
try around Richmond, too, was well suited to 
conceal any sudden movement, It was in many 
places a thick wilderness, covered by almost im- 
penetrable woods ; in others protected by rivers, 
swamps, and morasses overgrown with wild veg- 
etation. The Confederate leader was familiar 
| with all the paths that led through this difficult 
country, and was prepared to strike his foe 
when he was least conscious of his danger; 
| nor could any hostile y approach Richmond 
without being broken™™p by the nature of the 
| ground into separate detachments, ard exposed 
to the irresistible onset of an active assailant. 
| Thus, while Grant had the advantage of supe- 
| rior numbers and greater resources, his oppo- 
| nent retained a certain superiority in his almost 
impregnable position. Richmond was, in fact, 
,assailable only from the south, where lay its 
| lines of supplies ; and so long as these remained 
| open it could defy any fotee that might attack 
it on any other side. 
| Grant’s plan, therefore, from the first had 
| been to cross the James River, and place him- 
self below the hostile city; but before doing so 
| he was desirous of inflicting some severe defeat 
upon Lee, in order to drive him into his in- 
trenchments. He thought that by striking the 
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hostile army a succession of blows he might so; the south; that so long as its lines of commy- 
weaken it as to prevent it from assuming the nication lay open it was only an intrencheg 
offensive in future, or of interfering effectually’ camp, as impregnable as the heights of Torres 
with the proposed siege. Viewed in this ligt Vedras. The plan was new and difficult of 
the various battles that he delivered against | execution; the country looked on with doubt 
Lee’s army during the early part of the cam-|and even alarm; some thought that Grant 
paign had very important results; since, al-| would be crushed by a sudden movement of 
though attended with great loss to the Union | his indomitable assailant, who had struck him 
army, they were in proportion far more injuri- | severe blows at the Wilderness and Cold Har. 
ous to the foe. Grant lost about 60,000, Lee | bor; some that Lee would seize the moment of 
30,000; but the loss of the latter in comparison | his absence to march upon Washington and leyy 


to his numbers was one-half, Grant's loss one- | 
third of the disposable forces. Nor does the 
Union loss seem excessive when we consider 
the magnitude of the contest, or compare it 
with the waste of life in other wars. In the 
Dutch struggle for freedom Mr. Motley tells us | 
that one hundred thousand men laid down their | 
lives at a single siege. At Cannzx the Roman | 
dead were estimated at sixty thousand. Na- 
poleon’s various campaigns were far more de- | 
structive. The Spanish Armada must have 
lost twenty thousand men. ‘The army of the 
Potomac had but eight thousand killed, the 
rest of its loss being wounded or prisoners; 
and if we compare Grant’s whole campaign | 
with any one of Marlborough’s, or with Wel- | 
lington’s Spanish exploits, we shall find that it | 
was not marked by unusual loss—that it was | 
comparatively merciful to friend and foe. 

On the 4th of May, 1864, the army set out | 
through Virginia for a final effort to conquer | 
peace. Here, while embarrassed in the rough 


. . eo, | 
region known as the Wilderness, Lee struck it | 
a severe blow—such as he had been accustomed 
to deliver with fatal success in his former cam- | 


paigns. Now, however, although he inflicted | 
a severe loss, his own was so considerable as to 
prevent him from checking the onward move- 
ment. Grant, with his usual perseverance, | 
sought at once to.turn his enemy’s flank by ad- | 
vancing to Spottsylvania, and again a second | 
battle took place, in which, owing to Hancock’s | 
brilliant charge, the loss on both sides was near- 
ly equal. 


| 


The Union army next moved to the | 
North Anna, where it was once more repelled | 
by the skillful movements of Lee; and Grant, 
still pursuing his design of turning the enemy, 
pressed on to Cold H r, where he made a 
general assault upon “Lee's intrenchments, 
which was altogether unsuccessful. But the 
enemy was much enfeebled by his various and 
incessant efforts, and Grant seems to have felt 
that as his own army was now reinforced to its 
original numbers he was at liberty to choose his 
own point of attack. Thirty-seven days of 
fighting had passed since he had entered the 
Wilderness. After some repose, on the 14th 
of June the army began to cross the James. 

It was the same strategy with which Grant 
had thrown himself below Vicksburg, in the 
heart of the enemy’s country; had maintained 
himself at Corinth surrounded by foes; had 
pierced the grand strategic line at Donelson, 
or chained Columbus at Belmont. He at least | 
saw that Richmond could only be captured from 





| defenses. 


contributions on the prosperous North. But 
Grant knew that his enemy’s resources were 
swiftly diminishing; that the late battles hag 
already destroyed his capacity for offensive 
movements ; that Richmond was badly supplied 
with provisions and stores; and that the time 
had come when the wisest policy was to sit 
down before the citadel of rebellion, and crush 
the rebel army, Government, President, nation, 
by the slow but fatal operations of the siege, 
Yet it was evident to all that it must be a pro- 
longed one; for Grant was at first able only to 
draw his lines around a portion of his enemy's 
Singularly enough, to the north and 
west Richmond was never invested: there its 
bold leaders swept the valley with their active 
cavalry, and beat back the Union troops to the 
mountains; were often threatening Washing- 


| ton, and at one moment had nearly entered the 


hostile capital and driven its Administration 
into exile. It was almost a renewal of the siege 
of Troy, for wherever Grant was not Lee was 
certain to conquer; the modern but modest 
Hector ruled over the field triumphant unless 
opposed by a humane Achilles, 

One striking trait in this bold plan was that 
it involved the siege of an army rather than a 
town. In all other investments of fortified 
towns the garrison has usually been far inferi- 
or to its assailants. Marlborough, in all his 
great achicvements, never ventured to besiege 
an army. Napoleon, at Ulm, forced his enemy 
to a battle that proved decisive. But owing to 
Lee’s fortunate situation, having various lines 
of access open to him, and possessing a force 
not much less than half that of his opponent, 
he was always enabled to threaten any single 
point in Grant’s works with superior strength, 
and he was constantly assuming the offensive 
on the north side of Richmond, while his enemy 
was slowly and painfully turning his flank upon 
the south. A clear proof of the difficulty of 
the siege is seen in the affair of Petersburg. 
That important post had been left undefended 
until Grant had crossed the James River, but 
no sooner did he attempt to seize it than Lee, 
aided by the hesitation of several Union com- 
manders, filled it with his best troops, beat back 
the assailants, and soon surrounded it with lines 
of earth-works that made it invulnerable to a 
sudden attack. Like Todleben at Sebastopol, 
Lee and his active engineers created a power- 
ful fortress in the face of the foe. His numer- 
ous forces enabled him to retain a garrison at 
Richmond capable of repelling the Union troops 
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on the north, and yet to throw so large an army | 
into Petersburg as to check the progress of his 
besieger. Grant was therefore compelled to | 
extend his line far to the south of Richmond, | 
and thus to offer a still feebler front to any 
united attack of his active foe, 

Lee’s intrenchments began at Chapin’s Bluff | 
on the James River, about ten miles below | 
Richmond. From thence they extended, ex- | 
cept where the river supplied their place, quite 
around to the west side of Petersburg; and here | 
they were gradually advanced, as those of Grant 
made it necessary, until they had reached far | 
on toward the Southside Railroad. His chief | 
supplies came by the Weldon and Southside | 
railroads, and it was for the possession of these | 
that Grant was to struggle for more than nine | 
months. The siege began on the 18th of June, 
1864, and continued until April, 1865. Grant’s 
important attacks weré all made at the extreme 
western end of his line, where he censtantly 
strove to turn the enemy’s flank or to seize 
his railroads, and where various fierce battles 
took place in which Grant’s army lost largely, 
but was still slowly enveloping its struggling 
foes. The Weldon Railroad was first seized 
after a severe contest; then the long chain of 
earth-works was pushed cautiously on toward 
the Southside; and then Grant lay quiet in the 
winter, after one or two apparently unsuccess- 
ful attacks, calmly improving his defenses and 
covering himself with impregnable earth-works. 
Meantime the nation grew weary of the slow 


movement of the siege, and could not under- 
stand why its immense army failed to crush 


its comparatively feeble foe. Curious visitors 
came trooping from the Northern cities to in- 
spect Grant’s admirable lines, and returned from 
their holiday excursion to wonder why so little 
was done; the summer had passed away, the 
autumn came, winter drove the troops into their 
comfortable camp; spring was near again, and 
yet nothing had been told except that Grant | 
was building earth-works and that Lee was | 
building opposite him. Both armies seemed 
contending only with their spades; why might 
they not build sand-hills opposite to each other 
forever ? 

Grant, however, saw that the moment had 
nearly come for the completiog of his grand | 
design, He had watched with fixed attention | 








sand men, prolong the war in some distant 
quarter. At length, in the end of March, he 
wrote to Sheridan, ‘‘I wish to finish this thing,” 
and a grand attack was made on the extreme 
end of the enemy’s line. It was the decisive 
battle of the Five Forks. Sheridan struck the 
hostile force sent to protect the important point, 
and, aided by Warren, crushed a whole division 
of the enemy; the line was turned, the disaster 
was irreparable; and Lee felt that Richmond 
and Petersburg were no longer tenable. His 
only hope for the future was by a rapid flight 
to join his forces to those of Johnston. Mean- 
while an assault had been made on Petersburg, 
and Wright, at the head of the famous Sixth 
Corps, broke through the strong intrenchments. 

On Sunday morning, April 2, when the 
churches at Richmond were filled with wor- 
shipers, and Jefferson Davis was kneeling in 
his pew, a note was placed in his hand inform- 
ing him of the great disaster. He left the 
church broken in spirit, if never before, to pre- 
pare for a hasty flight. The news soon spread, 
and the gay and hopeful city was filled with a 
terrible consternation. All was disorder, con- 
fusion, despair; the President, his Cabinet, and 
the army fled hastily from their capital; on 
every side were heard the explosion of arse- 
nals and the crash of blazing buildings; robbers 
filled the streets and plundered the houses of 
the citizens; and Ewell set on fire the finest 
quarter of the town, and reduced the wealthiest 
portion of Richmond to ashes. 

Meantime a wild chase was going on, in 
which the huntsman Grant pursued with relent- 
less activity the flying forces of Lee. That able 
chief, never desponding, had obtained a start 
of twenty miles, with forty thousand men, and 
was moving rapidly along the north side of the 
Appomattox River, hoping to reach the Dan- 
ville Railroad ; Sheridan and Grant swept yet 


| more rapidly along the south side, and soon 


began to cut off the stragglers and assail the 
rear of the luckless foe. Still Lee might have 
escaped had not the complete failure of his food 
forced him to pause to give his men rest, and 
checked him in his rapid flight. He was over- 
taken, and nothing remained but surrender. He 
yielded gracefully. The two great Generals met 
at the little hamlet of Appomattox Court House, 
and for the first time saw each other face to 


the last struggles of the falling Confederacy. | face; unless, perhaps, they had met before dur- 
Locked in his iron grasp its powerful frame had | ing the Mexican War, when Grant was a young 
withered and slowly faded into weakness. Its | lieutenant, promoted for courage, and Lee al- 
last army, half fed and never paid, must soon | ready a distinguished officer—the chief favorite 


abandon Richmond or surrender; Sheridan had | of his commander. Grant consented to honor- 
swept the valley of Virginia, and rejoined his | 


able terms ; his labors were over, and peace had 
come, 


chief at Petersburg; Wilmington, from whence 
Lee had obtained his foreign supplies of food| And never was a peace more gladly wel- 
and arms, was fallen; the long lines of the be- comed than this. Grant and his gallant leaders 
siegers were approaching the Southside Rail-| had mourned, in the midst of their triumphs, 
road, and when that fell the concest would be | the sufferings which a misguided faction had 
over. His chief fear now was that Lee would | brought upon their common country, and to 
be able to escape from Richmond by some sud-| none was the gentle voice of Peace so sweet 
den flight, join Johnston’s army in North Caro- | and welcome as to the heroes of the Great Re- 
lina, and thus, at the head of a hundred thou-' bellion. 
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A STREET ARAB. 


Raaeep the jacket and trowsers he wears, 
Ragged the shoes on his feet; 

For shoe or jacket little he cares, 
This Arab of the street, 

**Pitching pennies” here in the Park 
Along with a noisy crowd, 

All of them ragged and dirty like him, 
Wrangling and shouting aloud, 


I wonder whether he has a home, 
This ragged urchin, and how 

He earns the coppers he’s tossing there 
With those other Arabs now; 

If mother or brother or sister has he, 
If ever a father he knew; 

If he sleeps in a bed like you and me, 
And eats as the rest of us do? 


Scarcely human he seems, somehow, 
With his semi-savage shout, 

As he gives each nickel a curious toss, 
And capers wildly about. 

Yet the same God made him that made us ali, 
The God that dwells above, 

Who watches even the sparrow’s fall, 
In the fullness of His love. 


All at once, as twelve o’clock draws near, 
Our Arab leaves his play, 

Gathers together what nickels are his, 
And suddenly darts away. 

A moment more and his shrill voice sounds, 
Shouting the news in the street, 

With fifty more, like a pack of hounds, 
Following close at his feet. 
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—_——— : 
In and out of the cars he springs, 


He heeds neither hoofs nor wheels ; 
His ragged feet seem gifted with wings, 
Like famous Mercury’s heels ; 
Now he stops a moment a paper to sell 


To some one passing by, 
Then away he goes on a rapid run, 
With a wild halloo and cry. 


High up past the dizzy roofs his voice 
Ascends on its skyward way ; 

A moving shadow he flits along 
In the garish light of day, 

‘Twixt the rows of buildings on either side, 
With their windows, staring down 

Like so many giants, Argus-eyed, 
Sleeplessly watching the town. 


I wonder if ever in thought he sees 
The rows of buildings fade, 
If ever in fancy he conjures up 
The desert without shade? 
If ever, winding before his sight, 
Long caravans appear, 
If the Bedouin chiefs of the sands he sees 
In himself and these others here? 


For to me to-day as I stand in the Park, 
Watching them here at their play, 

Like a bright mirage, in the distance seen, 
Seem the buildings on Broadway ; 

And I almost forget that this half-tamed boy, 
With the ragged shoes on his feet, 

Is not the scheik of some wandering tribe, 
But an Arab of the street. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FTER this day the curate’s farfily began 
painfully to recognize that they were real- 
ly “poor” people. . 

Not that Mr. Scanlan’s salary was small; in- 
deed, the rector had been most liberal: but the 
real property of a family consists, not so much 
in what comes in, as in what goes out. Had 
they never been richer than now, no doubt they 
would have considered themselves tolerably well 
off, and have received smiling even the third lit- 
tle “‘encumbrance,” which ere long made the 
cottage too busy and too noisy for Mr. Scanlan 
to “study” there with any sort of comfort. Not 
that he was fond of reading, or ever read very 
much; but he liked to have_his books about 
him, especially the Greek and Latin ones: it 
“looked well,” he said. He had come to 
Ditchley breathing a great aroma of classical 
learning, and he did not like it to die out: it 
gave him such an influence in the parish. So 
he was much annoyed to find that it was now 
difficult to keep up the appearance of a man of 
literature ; for instance, his few books had dai- 
ly to be cleared away that the famfly might dine 
upon his study-table—and though that rarely 
incommoded him personally, he being so often 
absent at dinner-hour—and invariably on “‘fast- 
days,” as Bridget called them, she having been 
once a Catholic. She was not one now; hav- 
ing soon expressed her willingness to turn Prot- 
estant, or indeed any religion that Mrs. Scanlan 
chose: she wished to go to heaven with her 





mistress, she said, and how she went, or by 
what road, was of no great consequence. 

These ‘‘ fast-days” were always made a joke 
of, by both her, her mistress, and the children, 
who were brought up to accept them as natural 
circumstances. But the truth was, the little 
family did not eat meat every day; they could 
not afford it. They always chose for their 
maigre days those days when Mr. Scanlan was 
out—which happened pretty frequently—for he 
had all the parochial visiting to do: the parish 
was large and the houses scattered. More- 
over, he was so agreeable—had such a deal to 
say for himself, and such a pleasant Irish way 
of saving it, that every body was delighted to 
see him. His welcome from house to house 
was universal, and his invitations were endless, 
At first he used to refuse them, not liking to 
go any where without his wife; but when her 
accompanying him began to grow difficult, nay 
impossible, he refused less and less, The neigh- 
bors were so very pressing, he said, and he could 
not well offend his own parishioners. Gradually, 
as summer advanced, their eagerness for his so- 
ciety grew to that pass that he might have dined 
away from home every day in the week; in 
fact he often was absent three or four days out 
of the seven. 

At first, I think, his young wife fretted a 
good deal about this. She did not care to 
have him stopping at home all day long; the 
children were a weariness and a trouble to him, 
for there was no nursery to hide them in; and 
besides, she could not do her duty properly to 
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them when he was there. 


poor little pets! were always wanting her, and 
always in the way. But she would have pre- 
ferred to see her husband come regularly home 
of evenings. She would have liked to sit and 
watch for him across the common at a certain 
fixed hour; to have known that—punctual as 
the sun—he would have come in and shone 
upon her; her sunrising being at the ordinary 
sunsetting —the close of the day. It would 
have been good for her, and sweet to her, she 
knew, if, though he disliked to be troubled and 
worried—and she should always avoid that—he 
had taken a kindly, husbandly interest in things 
at home. It would have helped her, and made 
her strong, braver, and fresher to bear the thou- 
sand little household burdens, that are, in the 
total, so heavyy—men have little idea how heavy! 
—upon women’s weak shoulders. Especially 


young women—who have yet to learn how God | 


fits the back to the burden, and how He never 
suffers the brave heart to fail, however totter- 
ing may be the feeble knees, 

But Mr. Scanlan did not seem to understand 
these little difficulties of his wife. He was very 
kind, very affectionate; but it never occurred 
to him that she, being young and inexperienced, 
needed help as well as love, shelter as well as 
sunshine. 
smooth and bright, but when any temporary 
cloud came over Wren’s Nest, as clouds will 
come—slight sicknesses of the children, or small 


domestic cares of any kind—he just slipped 
away, and left her to bear the brunt of the 


battle. True, when he reappeared, he over- 
whelmed her with praise for having borne it so 
exceedingly well; which was most pleasant to 


Nor to him—as she | 
often vexed herself with thinking—when they, 


He was very good when all was | 


journal, which Mrs. Scanlan kept so scrupulous. 
| ly and for so many years. It was, as I have 
| said, written in French, her fondly-remembered 
native tongue, but it was not at all French jp 
| its style, being quite free from that sentimentg| 
| exaggeration of feeling which makes French 
journals and letters of the last century or |zlf- 
| century seem so queer and affected to our Brit- 
| ish undemonstrativeness. Hers was as plain, 
| as accurate, as if she had been the “ thorough 
| Englishwoman”—into which, as their summit 
| of well-meant praise, her neighbors told her she 
| was growing. She records the fact, but makes 
| no comment thereon. 
| Nor will I. I believe firmly in the science 
of anthropology; that you might as well expect 
| to evolve certain qualities out of certain races, 
| as to grow a rose out of a tulip; but you can 
| modify both rose and tulip to an almost infinite 
| extent, cultivating their good points, and re- 
pressing their bad ones; and to quarrel with a 
tulip because it is not a rose is certainly an act 
of supreme folly, even though one may like the 
rose far better. I myself own to having a warm 
love for roses, and a strong aversion to tulips; 
yet when a certain great and good man once 
took me to his favorite tulip-bed, and dilated 
on its merits, exhibiting with delighted admira- 
tion the different sorts of blooms, I felt tempt- 
ed to say within myself, Can I have been mis- 
| taken? is a tulip a desirable, not a detestable, 
| flower after all? And I was such a tender 
| hypocrite to my old friend that I had not the 
courage to confess I had detested tulips all my 
life, but rheant henceforward to have a kindly 
feeling toward them—for his sake. 
So those of my readers who hate French peo- 
| ple and Irish people, with their national char- 





his wife’s heart—so pleasant that it seldom | acteristics—may be a little lenient to both, as 


occurred to her till afterward that the battle 
might have been easier had she not been left 
to fight it single-handed. 

Still, a husband at home all day is a great 
nuisance, especially with a young family; and 
she was not always sorry for Mr. Scanlan’s ab- 
sence, particularly at dinner-time. Women can 
put up with so many things that are intolerable 
to men. When butcher’s meat ran short, Brid- 
get developed quite a genius for puddings, which 
delighted the children amazingly. And then 
their mother tried her delicate hand at various 
French cookeries which she remembered out 
of ‘the days of her youth,” as she began to 
call them now, and especially the potau- feu, 
which her mother used to see when, as the 
young demoiselle of the chateau, she was taken 
by her nurse to visit old Norman cottages. 
She loved to tell about this wonderful Nor- 
mandy to her little César, who listened ea- 
gerly, with the precocity not rare in eldest chil- 
dren, when the circumstances of the household 
compel them to the lot—often a most happy 
one—of being constantly under the mother’s 
eye, and constituted the mother’s principal 
companion, 

These details I take from the Saturday night’s 


they read on farther in this story. 

Mrs. Scanlan’s neighbors, though they did 
pay her these doubtful compliments a’ to her 
foreign extraction, were very kind and neigh- 
borly. ‘They admired her without being envi- 
ous of her, for indeed there was no need. She 
came into competition with none of them. The 


| young ladies, unto whom her beauty might have 


made her a sore rival, were quite safe—she was 
already married. The matrons, with whom she 
might otherwise have contested social distinc- 
tion, were also secure—she never gave enter- 
tainments, and competed for the queenship of 
society with no one. The one field in which, 
had she fought, she must certainly have come 
off victorious, there being no lady for miles 
round who was her equal in qualities which I 
think are more French than English—in the 
gifts of being a good talker, a better listene* ; 
of making people comfortable together without 
knowing why; and of always looking so sweet 
and pleasant and pleased with every thing that 
all people were perforce pleased, both with them- 
selves and her—from that grand arena Mrs. 
Scanlan retired; and so soon that nobody had 
time to dislike her for succeeding in it. 





She had another quality which made her 
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popular at Ditehley—she always sympathized 
with her neighbors, and interested herself 
warmly in their affairs, without ever troubling 
them with her own. I remember a certain line 
out of a once popular ballad, which then struck 
me as a very unfair balance of things, but which 
Ihave since recognized as the easiest and safest 
plan after all, with regard to all but the one or 
two intimate friends that one makes in a life- 
time— 

“So let us hope the future as the past has been 

will be, 
I will share with thee thy sorrows, and thou thy 
joys with me.” 
It illustrates exactly the unconscious creed aud 
daily practice of Josephine Scanlan. 

Thus, narrow-minded as Ditchley was in some | 
things—as all country towns necessarily must be, | 
and were then, before the era of railways, much | 
more so than now—it had a warm heart, and 
kept the warmest side of it to the curate’s wife, | 
a stranger though she was. Of her small out- 
side world Mrs. Scanlan had nothing to com- 
plain, It may have criticised her pretty freely ; 
very likely it did; but the criticisms fell harm- | 
less. She never heard them, or if she had heard, 
would not have heeded. She was so entirely 
free from ill-nature herself that she never sus- 
pected it in others. If people talked about her, 
what harm did it do her? She was very sure | 
they never said any thing unkind. 

And, strange to relate, I believe they never | 
did. Sie was so entirely simple and straight- 
forward—ay, from the first day when she ex- 
plained, quite unhesitatingly, the dire mystery 
which had agitated Ditchley for weeks, the Scan- 
lan and Co. porter-bottle !—that spite laid down 
its arrows unused, meanness shrank ashamed | 
into its own dark corners, and even malice re- 
tired abashed before the innocent brightness of 
her unconscious face. 

“Every body likes me,” she said of herself | 
at this time. ‘‘I really don’t know why they | 
do it, but I am sure they do. And I am so 
glad. It is such a comfort to me.” | 

Was she beginning to need comfort—outside 
comfort—even already ? 

Her outside gayety was certainly ceasing by | 
slow degrees. She was invited as usual, with | 
her husband ; but gradually it came to be an | 
understood thing that Mr. Scanlan went and 
Mrs. Scanlan remained at home. ‘She could 
not leave the baby,” was at first a valid and | 
generally accepted excuse, and by the time it | 
ceased to be available her absence had become | 
such a matter of habit that nobody wondered 
at it. For a while the ‘‘ every body” who liked | 
her so much missed her a little, and even re- 
monstrated with her as to whether she was not 
sacrificing herself too much to her family, and 
whether she was not afraid of making Mr. 
Scanlan angry in thus letting him go out alone. 
**Oh no!” she would reply, with a faint smile, 
“*my husband is not at all angry. He quite 
understands the state of the cuse.” 

He did understand, after his fashion—that 





| burdens of Mrs. Scanlan’s life. 


is, he presently discovered that it is somewhat 
inconvenient to take into society a wife who 
has no carriage to go out in, but must spoil her 
elegant attire by walking, Or still worse, who 
has no elegant attire at all, and wherever she 
appears is sure to be dressed more plainly than 
any lady in the room. 

It may seem ridiculously small, but the sub- 
ject of clothes was now growing one of the 
She had never 
thought much of dress before her marriage, and 
afterward her rich toilet had been accepted by 
her both pleasantly and naturally. Every body 
about her dressed well, and so did she, for her 
husband liked it. Fortunately her good clothes 
were so many that they lasted long after her 
good days—that is to say, her rich days—were 
done. 

But now the purple and fine linen began to 
come to an end, and were hopeless of replace- 
ment. The first time she went to Ditchley to 
buy herself a new dress, which her husband de- 
clared she must have, she was horrified to find 
that a gown like one of her old worn-out ones 
would involve the sacrifice of two months’ in- 
come to the little household at Wren’s Nest. So 
her dream of a new silk dress vanished: she 
brought home a muslin one, to the extreme in- 
dignation of Mr. Scanlan. 

Poor man! he could not understand why 
clothes should wear out, and as little why they 
should not be perpetually renewed. He had 


never seen his mother dress shabbily — why 


should his wife do so? His wife, upon whom 
his credit rested. If she had only herself to 
consider it would not have signified; but a 
married lady—the Reverend Edward Scanlan’s 
wife—was quite another thing. He could not 
see the reason for it: she must be learning slat- 
ternly ways; yielding to matronly untidiness, 
as he saw young mothers sometimes do—which 
he always thought a great shame, and a great 
unkindness to the husband. Which arguments 
were perfectly true in the main, and Josephine 
recognized the fact. Yet the last one went 
rather sharply into the young matron’s heart, 

She changed her style of dress altogether. 
Her costly but no longer fresh silks and satins 
were put away—indeed, they fell away of them- 
selves, having been remodeled and altexed to 
the last extremity of even French feminine in- 
genuity. She now appeared almost exclusive- 
ly in cotton print of a morning, in white dimity 
of an afternoon: dresses which Bridget could 
wash endlessly, and which each week looked 
fresh and new again. Her children the same. 
She could not give them a clean frock every 
day, as their father wished—every other child 
he saw had always a clean frock on, and’ why 
not his children?—but she dressed them in 
neat blue-spotted pinafores—blouses she called 
them—the familiar French name—with a plain 
leather belt round the waist—and they looked 
so pretty, so very pretty!—or she and Bridget 
thought so many a time. 

It is a curious and sad indication of how 
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things changed after the first sunshiny summer | 


at Wren’s Nest, that the mistress and servant 
seemed to have settled their domestic affairs to- 
gether, and shared their domestic griefs and | 
joys, very much more than the mistress and 
master. Whenever there was a sacrifice to be 
made, or a vexation or fatigue to be endured, 
it was they who suffered—any how, not Mr. 
Scanlan. 
husband—almost as she did her little children 
—from any household perplexity or calamity, | 
and especially from a certain dim sound heard 


in the distance, every day approaching nearer 


and nearer—the howling of that blatant beast, 
**the wolf at the door.” 

** Hardships are so much worse to him than 
to me,” she would reason, ‘‘ With me it is but | 
just going back to old times, when I lived at | 
home with my father—and we were so very 
poor—and so very happy too, I think—where- 
as with my husband it is different. 


ward!” 

No doubt this was true. 
judge the curate more harshly than his wife | 
judged him. Besides, people are variously | 
constituted; their ideals of happiness are dif- | 
ferent. I can imagine that when Josephine | 
Scanlan sat in front of her neat cottage—with 
César and Adrienne playing at her feet, and 
her baby-boy asleep on her lap—sewing hard, | 
for she had never done sewing—yet stopping a 
minute now and then to refresh her eyes with 
the sweet landscape—green, low hills, smooth 
and sunny, which shut out the not very distant 
sea, beyond which lay da belle France, which 
she had always dreamed of, but never beheld— | 
I ean imagine, I say, that it mattered very little 


to Josephine Scanlan whether she lived in a| 


great house or a small one; whether she went 
clad in satin and velvet, or in the common dim- | 
ity gown, which Bridget often sat up half the 
night to wash and iron for Sundays, and in| 
which, as she went to church with a child in 
either ‘hand, poor Bridget declared, the mistress 
looked “like an angel just dropped from the | 
sky.” 

Whether the rest of the congregation were of 
that opinion can not now be discovered. ‘They 
still paid occasional visits to Wren’s Nest, stop- | 
ping in carriage-and-pair at the garden-gate, | 
and causing Bridget a world of flurry to get a | 
clean apron and smooth her hair before rushing 
to open it. But it is a very different thing, | 
paying visits in a carriage after an idle morn- | 
ing, and paying them on foot after a morning's 
hard work in arranging the house affairs and | 
looking after the children. Mrs. Scanlan had 
to explain this—which she did very simply—to 
such of her husband’s parishioners as were spe- | 
cially kind to her, and with whom she would | 
have liked to associate, had fate allowed. Her 
excuses were readily and graciously accepted ; | 
but, after a time, the natural results of such an | 
unequal balance of things ensued. Her visitors | 
became fewer and fewer: sometimes, in winter, | 


Mrs, Scanlan contrived to shield her | 


He has | 
been rolling in money all his life—poor Ed- | 


Nor do I wish to | 


whole weeks passed without a single foot cross. 
ing the threshold of Wren’s Nest. 

Necessarily, too, there came a decline jp 
other branches of parish duty that Mr. Scanlan 
considered essential, and urged his wife to keep 
|up; which she did at first to the utmost of te 
| power— Dorcas societies, district visiting, yjJ- 
lage school-feasts, and so on; various forms of 
benevolence which had lain dormant until the 
young curate came. Ditchley, having a yer; 
small number of poor, and abounding i inw ealthy 
families with nothing to do, soon found charity a 
charming amusement; and the different schemes 
| which the new clergyman started for its admin- 
| istration made him very popular. 

But with Mrs. Scanlan the case was different, 

**T can’t sit making clothes for little negroes, 
and let my own children run ragged,” said she 
once, smiling: and arguing haif in earnest, half 
in jest—for she found that the latter often an- 
swered best—with her husband, who had been 
sharply reproving her. ‘‘ And, Edward, it is 
| rather hard to sit smilingly distributing fuel and 
blankets to the ‘ believing poor,’ as you call them, 
when I remember how thinly-covered is poor 
| Bridget’s bed, and how empty our own coal- 
cellar. Still, I will do my best, since you wish 
2.” 

“Do so—there’s a dear girl!” replied he, 
carelessly kissing her. ‘‘ Charity looks so well 
in a clergyman and a clergyman’s wife. And, 
| besides, giving to the poor is lending to the 

Lord.” 

Mrs. Scanlan cast a keen glance at her hus- 
| band—she always did when he said these sort 
of things. She had begun to wonder how 
much they meant—at least how much he meant 
by them, and whether he really considered their 
| meaning at all, Iam afraid, for a clergyman’s 
| wife, she was not as religious a woman as she 
ought to have been; but she had had too much 
| of religion when she lived in Merrion Square. 
In that particular set to which her husband be- 
| longed its cant phraseology had been painfully 
| dinned into her ears. She recognized all the 
intrinsic goodness of the Evangelical sect, their 
sincere and earnest piety ; but she often wished 
they could do without a set of stock phrases— 
| such as Edward Scanlan had just used—which 
| gradually came to fall on her ear as mere words, 

implying nothing. 

** Lending to the Lord!” said she. “TI wish 
He would begin to pay me back a little that 
He owes me.” ‘I wish He would send me a 
new pair of shoes for each of the children. 
They want them badly enough.” 

At which Mr. Scanlan looked horrified, espe- 
cially as this unfortunate speech had been made 
in presence of his rector, Mr. Oldham, who had 
just come in for a call. Possibly he did not 
hear, being very deaf, and using his deafness 
sometimes both conveniently and cleverly. 

He was the one visitor whose visits never 
ceased, and were always welcome; for they 
caused no inconvenience. If the mother were 
busy, he would be quite content to talk to the 


} 


| 
| 
| 
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children; who liked him well enough, though | 


they were a little afraid of him, chiefly through | ever take offense at it. 
their father’s always impressing upon them that beauty, her breeding, her good sense ; 


they must bebave so exceedingly well when | 
they went to the Rectory, which was now al- 
most the only house in the neighborhood they 
did go to. At first, when César and Adrienne 
had acquired sufficiently walking capabilities 
and good manners, their father amused himself 
by takiag them about with him pretty often 

but being not angels, only children, they some- 
times vexed him considerably. They would 


get tired and cross; or, from the great contrast 
of living at home and abroad, they would be 
tem},ted—poor little souls—to overeat them- 


selves, which naturally annoyed the curate 
much. By degrees both they and their mother 
found that going out with papa was not un- 
mixed felicity; so that when the habit was 
given up it was a relief to all parties. 

Gradually the parents and children seldom 
appeared in public all together, except when 
they were invited to the Rectory—as they had 
been lately—to enjoy a strawberry feast, in the 
garden of which its owner was so justly proud. 

“T am glad you approve of my roses,” said 
Mr. Oldham, when, with a half deprecating, half 
threatening look at his wife, lest she should 
make some other unlucky observation, Mr. 
Scanlan had disappeared on important parish 
business. ‘“*I often think, Madime”— (he 
changed his old-fashioned ‘*‘ Madam” into Ma- 
dame, out of compliment to her birth, and be- 
cause he liked to air his French a little) —‘‘ I 
think my garden is to me what your children 
are to you. I only hope it may be equally 
flourishing, and may reward me as well for all 
my care.” 

The rector was sitting in the porch, his stick 
between his knees-——he always wore breeches, 
gaiters, a long coat, and a large clerical hat— 
watching César, who was pulling up weeds in 
the somewhat neglected borders in front of the 
garden, but doing laborer’s work with the air 
and mien of a young nobleman in disguise—a 
real Vicomte de Bougainville. One does see 
these anomalies sometimes, though I grant not 
often; poor gentlefolks’ children are prone to 
sink to the level of the ordinary poor ; 
sephine had taken great pains in the up-bring- 
ingof hers. As her eyes followed the direction 
of Mr. Oldham’s, and then both their eyes met, 
there was in one countenance a touch of envy, 
in the other of pity—which accounted for his 
frequent visits and the kindly welcome which 
she always gave him, 

That is, of late years. At first Mrs. Scan- 
lan had been rather shy of her husband’s rec- 
tor, perhaps like the children, because her hus- 
band always impressed upon her the importunce 
of being civil to him. Not until she found this 
needless—that the little old bachelor exacted 
nothing from her, and that, moreover, there 
was nothing to be got out of him—did Jose- 
phine become as friendly with Mr, Oldham as 
she was with her other neighbors. Her cold- 





but Jo- | 
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nor did he 
He admired openly her 
and with 
his own pedigree, a yard long, hanging up in 
| his hall, it is probable that he did not think the 
less of his curate’s wife for being descended 
from so many noble De Bougainvilles. 

What the old rector thought of his curate 
people never quite discovered. He kept his 
opinion to himself. When the parish went 
crazy about Mr. Scanlan, his beautiful sermons, 
his many accomplishments, Mr. Oldham list- 
ened, silent ; when, as years ran on, a few holes 
were picked in the curate’s coat, he listened, 
equally silent. But he himself always treated 
Mr. Scanlan with pointed respect, courtesy, and 
consideration. 

He sat watching the children—there were 
four now, “baby” being exalted into Louis, 
and another little white bundle lying across 
Mrs, Scanlan’s lap, as she sat busy at her cease- 





ness onsant rather to amuse him; 


| less needle even while she conversed with her 


guest. 

“ Another girl, I understand, for I am to have 
the pleasure of christening her next Sunday. 
Are you offended with me, Madame, for de- 
clining to be godfather? As you are aware, 
your husband asked me.” 

She was not aware, and would have disliked 
it extremely; but she would not betray either 
fact, and therefore only smiled. 

** What do you mean to do with your eldest 
son ?” pointing to César. ‘As I was saying to 


|his father, it is high time he went to school. 


But Scanlan tells me he prefers teaching him 
himself.” 

‘** Yes,” said Josephine, briefly, for her vis- 
itor had touched upon a sore point. In ear- 
ly days her husband had been very proud 
of his “son and heir,” who was a fine little 
fellow, the image of the grandfather whose 
name he bore—for all the children had French 
names, Mr. Scanlan not caring to perpetuate 
the Dennises and Judiths of his ancestry. He 
had insisted on educating César himself—who 
could so well teach a boy as his own father? 
Only, unfortunately, the father had no aptitude 
for teaching, was extremely desultory in his 
ways, and, as he gave the lessons chiefly for 
his own amusement, took them up and relin- 
quished them whenever it suited him, Conse- 
quently, things went hard with little César. 
He was a bright, bold, noble lad, but he was 
not particularly clever nor overfond of his book. 
Difficulties ensued. Not that Edward Scanlan 
was one of your brutal fathers: he never lifted 
his hand to strike his son—I should have liked 
to have seen the mother’s face if he had !—but 
he made her perpetually anxious and restless, 


| because “‘papa and César did not get on to- 
| gether,” 


and because, in spite of papa’s classic- 
al acquirements, her big boy, the pride of her 
heart, was growing up a great dunce. 

Yet when she suggested sending him to 
school, Mr. Scanlan had opened eyes of the 
widest astonishment, What necessity was 
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there? when he could teach him himself at 
home. Besides, how could they possibly af- 
ford the expense of schooling, when only late- 
ly she had told him, the father of the family, 
that he must do without a suit of new clothes 
for another six months? Differences ensued, 
which ended in César’s remaining another year 
at home, while his mother learned Latin in or- 
der to teach him herself. And, somehow or 
other, his father appeared at the next visitation 
in a bran-new suit of best London-made cler- 
ical clothes, dined with the Archbishop, and 
preached a sermon on the text of “ Charity suf- 
fereth long and is kind ;” which was so much 
admired that he came home covered with glo- 
ry, and, except that it was, fortunately, extem- 
pore, would have gone to the expense of print- 
ing and publishing it immediately. 

Thus, when Mr. Oldham spoke, Josephine 
replied with that quick ‘‘ Yes,” and over her 
face came the shadow which he, who had all 
the quick observation which often belongs to 
deaf people, detected at once, and changed the 
conversation. 

“T have my newly-married cousin, Lady 
Emma Lascelles, coming with her husband to 
dine with me on Thursday; will you come 
too? I asked Mr. Scanlan, and he accepted 
immediately.” 

**Oh yes, of course he will be most happy.” 

**T should like you to meet Lady Emma,” 
pursued the old-gentleman; ‘‘she was a nice 


little girl, and I dare say has grown up a sweet | 
She will be sure to take to} 
you—I mean, you will suit her better than | 


young woman. 


most of the ladies of Ditchley.” 
* Indeed!” said the curate’s wife, smiling. 


“You see they will all stand in such awe of | 
her”—and there was a slight satirical expres- | 


sion on the rector’s thin mouth. ‘It is not 
often a ‘lady’ in her own right comes our way. 
Though the most innocent eagle that ever was, 
Emma will flutter our dove-cote, even as Corio- 
lanus ‘ fluttered the Volsces in Corioli.’ You 
will see!” 

“Shall I? No; I fear I shall not. I am 
sorry to decline your kindness, Mr. Oldham, 
but you know I never go out now. I have not 
been at a diriner-party for years.” 

**So your husband said; but he said also 
that meeting Lady Emma was an exceptional 
case, and that I was to persuade you to go, as 
he wished it extremely.” 

“Did he? did he really?” said Josephine, 
with a sudden glow of pleasure; she had not 
grown quite insensible to the amusements of 
life, still less to that keenest enjoyment of 
them—to a wife—the consciousness that her 
husband likes to enjoy them with her; that he 
is proud of her, and admires her himself, be- 
sides having a natural satisfaction in seeing 
other people admire her too, But scarcely 
had she spoken than the glow faded. “I 
think you must have mistaken him, Mr. Old- 
ham. My husband knows very well I do not 
visit, Indeed, I can not do it.” 





| Why not?” 
| The rector was a daring man to put the 
| question, but he had often wished to get ay 
| answer to it. Observant as he was, his ob. 
| servation caly went a certain length; and jp. 
| timate as Mrs, Scanlaa now was with him, her 
intimacy had its limits too. So neat was 
Wren’s Nest whenever he called, so great was 
| its mistress’s feminine ingenuity in keeping jy 
the back-ground all painful indications of pov- 
| erty, that the rich man, who had been rich qj) 
his days, never guessed but that his curate was 
| exceedingly comfortable in his cireumstances, 
|indeed, rather weli off for a curate. Thus. 
| when he asked ** Why not?” he had no idea 
that he was putting any painful or intrusive 
| question, or saying any thing beyond an inno- 
cent joke, which, as an old man and a clergy- 
|man, he might well venture. When he say 
| Mrs. Scanlan look grave and troubled he drey 
back immediately. 
ae beg your pardon. 
| **No; I think I had rather answer, once for 
ali,” said she, after a pause. ‘‘It is but hon- 
est, and it will prevent your thinking me :n- 
| grateful or rude. I have given up visiting, 
| because, in truth, we can not afford it.” 

*“T am aware, Madame,” said Mr. Oldham, 

“that fate, which has given you almost every 
| thing else, has denied you riches; but I think 
| that should not affect you socially—certainly 
not in the visits with which you honor my 
house. Let me hope still to see you on Thurs- 
day.” 

“T can not,” she said, uneasily ; then laugh- 
ing and blushing, ‘‘If there were no other, 
there is one very ridiculous reason. This is 
a grand bridal party, and I have no suitable 
clothes !” 

** Why not come as yousre? This is white,” 
touching, half reverentially, half paternally, her 
dimity dress. ‘* Would not this do?” 

She shook her head. ‘I should not mind 
it; if I were dressed ever so plainly I should 
like tocome. But—my husband—” 

She stopped, for the same slightly satirical 
expression crossed the old man’s mouth. 

**T have no doubt my friend Scanlan has 
perfect taste; and, being an old bachelor, I can 
not be expected to understand how husbands 
| feel on the subject of their wives’ dress. Still, 
| if I had a wife, and she looked as charming as 
| Madame looks at this moment, whatever her 
costume might be, I should— But we will not 
further discuss the subject. Thursday is a good 
way off; before then I shall hope to bring you 
or your husband, or both, round to my opinion. 
May I go into the house, Mrs. Scanlan? for it 
| is growing rather chill outside for an old man 
like me.” 

He went in, and sat an hour or more with 
her and the children; but, though he talked on 
indifferent subjects, and asked no further ques- 
tions, she could see his sharp eyes wandering 
here, there, and every where, as if a new light 


Pray, do not answer 
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had broken in upon him, and he was anxious 

to discover every thing he could respecting the 

internal economy of Wren’s Nest. Such a 

shabby little nest as it was now growing! with | 
carpets wearing threadbare and curtains all | 
darned, and furniture which had to be kept) 
neat and pretty by every conceivable device— 

all those things which a woman's eye at once | 
discovers, a man’s never, unless they are brought | 
pointedly to his notice, or his attention is awak- 
ened so that he begins to hunt them out for 
himself. 

Mr. Oldham talked a good deal, and looked | 
about him a good deal more; but nota syllable | 
said he with reference to the matter which, the | 
moment she had referred to it, Josephine could 
have bit her tongue off for doing so. Not that 
she was ashamed of her poverty, in itself—she 
had been brought up in too lofty a school for 
that—but she was ashamed of the shame her 
husband felt concerning it. And any thing 
like a betrayal of it before his patron would 
have seemed like begging for an increase of in- 
come, which she knew Mr. Scanlan desired, 
and thought his just due, and which every half- 
year she had some difficulty to keep him from 
applying for, 

Therefore it was a real relief to Josephine | 
when the rector said not a word more of the | 
dinner-party, until, just as he was leaving, he | 
observed, ‘‘By-the-by, I quite forget, I had | 
come to consult you upon whom I should invite | 
to meet Lady Emma.” 

“Me!” 

“Who so fitting? Are you not hand-in-glove | 
with all our neighbors? Do they not come to 
you for advice and sympathy on all occasions ? 
is there a birth or a death or a wedding in the | 
parish that you don’t know all about before it | 
happens ?” 

“Tt used to be so,” she said, half amused, | 
half sadly; ‘‘and if not now, perhaps it is my | 
fault. But tell me whom you mean to invite. | 
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said Josephine, quietly, with her eyes still cast 
down. ‘If you ask her, and she hears of it, 
she is sure to want to come; and—she ought 
not to come.” 

**T suppose not. Poor Mrs. Waters! she is 
—ahem !—a great invalid.” 

Mrs, Scanlan was silent. 

“T thonght,” said the rector, clearing his 
throat, “that my poor old friend and I had 
arranged all between us, so that nobody in 
Ditchley was any the wiser for this—this sad 
affair. I hate gossip, and gossip about such a 
painful thing would be hard to bear. Waters 
and I ook every precaution, and his house is a 
large house, and quite out of the town; one 
would have thought a person could be—ill— 
there without the whole town’s knowing.” 

“T am not aware that the town does know; 
I hardly see how it can,” said Josephine, gen- 
tly, for she saw how troubled the rector was. 
She well knew why, only she had not expected 
so much warm feeling in the cold-mannered, 
lonely old man, who was supposed to care for 
nobody but himself. 

“ But you know ?” said he, anxiously. 
from your face now I am sure of it. 
frankly, how much do you know?” 

‘Every thing, I believe. I found it out by 
accident.” 

** How long since ?” 

** Six months ago.” 

** And you have never told—not a creature ? 
And in the many times that I have spoken to 
you about the Waters family, you have never 
once betrayed that you knew any thing? Well, 
you are a wonderful woman—the only woman I 
ever knew who could hold her tongue.” 

**Am I?” said Josephine, smiling, half sad- 
ly, for she had had a few sharp lessons—conju- 
gal and domestic—before arriving at that height 
of perfection. 

Still anxious, Mr. Oldham begged she would 
tell him exactly what she knew, and there 


*“ Yes, 
Tell me 


I should like to hear all about the entertain-| came out one of those terrible domestic trage- 
ment, though I do not go. It is such an im-| dies, which people always hide if they can, and 
portant event in Ditchley, a dinner-party at the | which had hitherto been successfully hidden, 
Rectory, and to a young bride.” leven from gossiping Ditchley. Dr. Waters’s 

So she took pencil and paper, and made out | wife, of whom he was very fond, had sudden- 
a list of names, he dictating them-—for the old | ly gone mad, and tried to destroy both him and 


man seemed quite pleased with his little out- 
burst of hospitality—until they came to one at 
which Mrs. Scanlan stopped. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Waters. No; that will be 
useless. She—she does not go out.” 

“Bless my soul, I had forgotten. How 
stupid of me!” cried Mr. Oldham; and then 
he too stopped, and his keen, inquisitive eyes 
sought Josephine’s. But she had dropped them, 
and was making idle marks upon the paper, to 
hide a certain awkwardness. They had both 
evidently hit upon a subject in which each was 
uncertain how much the other knew. 

**T ought not to have forgotten. My good 
old friend! Of course, I must ask him; and— 
his wife.” 





**You had better ask him without his wife,” 


herself. The fit over without harm, she had 
partially recovered, but still required to be kept 
in strict seclusion as a ‘‘ great invalid,” appear- 
ing little outside her own house, and then only 
with her so-called “‘ nurse”—in reality her keep- 
er. This woman, once meeting Mrs. Scanlan 
when she had lost her mistress on the common, 
and was frantically searching for her, had be- 
trayed the whole sad truth, imploring her to 
keep the secret, which she did faithfully. 

*¢ Even from your husband ?” inquired, rather 
pointedly, Mr. Oldham. 

“Yes, It did not affect him, nor would he 
have taken much interest in the matter,” she 
answered, half apologetically. She could not 
say the other fact—that he woulc have told it 
the next day, quite unwittingly, to every body 
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A REMARKABLE WOMAN, 


in Ditchley. ‘* Besides, I had promised, and 
a promise ought to be kept implicitly.” 

‘Certainly, my dear Madame, certainly!” 

The old man sat rubbing his hands, and look- 
ing at her with great admiration. ‘‘ A remark- 
able woman—the most remarkable woman I 
ever knew!” Then, as a knock came to the 
door, ‘‘ There is Scanlan coming home to his 
tea, and I must go to my dinner, I will just 
shake hands with him, and depart. Adieu, Ma- 
dame. Au revoir.” 

He bowed over her hand—his quaint, formal 
little bow—and disappeared. 

But the next day Mrs. Scanlan received by 
coach, from the largest linen-draper'’s shop in 
the county town, a magnificent silk dress, rich- 
er than any thing ever seen in Ditchley. With 


it was an envelope, addressed to herself, con- | 


taining these lines, written in French, and in 
the delicate, precise hand which was at once 
recognizable; ‘*‘ From an old man, in token of 
his respect for a lady who can both keep a 
promise and hold her tongue about it.” 

Alas! by this time there was no need for 
Mrs. Scanlan to hold her tongue any longer. 
Mrs, Waters had had another ‘‘ attack,” during 
which she had gone—Ditchley never quite knew 
how—to that world where she would wake up in 
her right mind, and heaven would be as tender 
over her as her dearly-loved and loving husband 
was, to the last, in this. 

There was no dinner-party at which to show 
off the beautiful new gown; the rector was too 
shocked and sad to giveany. But Lady Emma 


came, and Mrs. Scanlan saw her, greatly to Mr. 
Scanlan’s delight. Nay, the bride praised so 
warmly his Josephine that he admired her him- 
self more than ever, for at least ten days, and 
took great interest in the handsome appearanc: 
she would make in her new silk dress, 
| Mrs. Scanlan herself had little pleasure in it, 
and, though she thanked the rector for it, and 
accepted it kindly—as, indeed, the kindness of 
the gift deserved—she laid it by in a drawer, 
almost as sadly as if it had been a mourning 
weed, 


ne 
aut 


_o_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


On Josephine Scanlan’s lovely face a slight 
shadow was now deepening every year and with 
| every child—for a child came almost every year. 
| Fortunately—or at least so said the neighbors— 

but did the mother ?—fortunately, not all were 
| living; but ere ten years were past Wren’'s Nest 
| contained six little nestlings, growing up from 
babies into big boys and girls—César, Adrienne, 
Louis, Gabrielle, Martin, Catherine. Josephine 
had insisted on this latter name, in remembrance 
| of her gentle, kindly, vulgar, good old mother- 
| in-law, now long gone to her rest. Curiously 
enough, except Adrienne, who was the plain 
| one of the family, but, as if by tender compen- 
sation, the sweetest little soul among them all, 
| the whole of the children were De Bougain- 
| villes—handsome, well-grown, graceful; a 


young tribe that any mother might be proud 
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of. And she was very proud of them, and very 
happy in them, at times—yet still the shadow 
in her face grew and grew. 

There is a portrait of her, taken about this 
time, I believe, by a wandering artist who had 
settled for the summer at Ditchley, and with 
whom the curate struck up one of his sudden 
friendships. 
Mrs. Scanlan’s beauty, requested permission to 


paint her, and afterward, out of politeness, | 


painted, as @ companion picture, her husband 
likewise. % 


The two heads are very characteristic. The 


one is full of a lovely gravity, nay, something | 
more, for the expression is anxious even to se- | 
verity; in the other is that careless insouciance | 


which may be charming in itself, but which has 
the result of creating in other people its very 
opposite. That painful earnestness about great 
things and small, that unnatural and exagger- 


ated ‘‘taking thought for the morrow,” which 


sometimes grows to be an actual misfortune, so 
as to make the misery of to-day—might never 
have come to Josephine, if her Edward had 


been blessed with a little more of these quali- | 


ties. There is no need to do more than look 
at the two portraits, speaking so plainly through 
the silence of years, in order to detect at once 
the secret of their married life; how that the 
burden which the man shirked and shrunk from 
the woman had to take up and bear. Josephine 


Scanlan did this, and did it to the end. 
Without murmuring either, except, perhaps, 
just at the first. 


There might have been a 
season when, like most young wives and many- 
childed mothers, she had expected to be cher- 
ished and taken care of; to be protected as well 
as loved; helped as well as admired; but that 
time had passed by. Not without a struggle ; 
still it did pass, and she accepted her destiny ; 
accepted it as a fact; nay, more, as a natural 
necessity. She was young and strong; phys- 
ically, quite as strong as her husband, delicate 
though her appearance was; morally, no person 
who was in their company for an hour could 
have doubted the relative calibre of Mr. and 
Mrs. Scanlan, A man is not necessarily ‘a 
man,” in the true spiritual sense, because he 
happens to wear coat and trowsers ; nor is a wo- 
man always of the “‘ weaker sex” because she 
has a soft voice, a quiet manner, a feeble and 
feminine frame. ‘ I have seen many and many 
a couple in which, without any great external 
show of the thing, Nature seemed to have 


adapted herself to circumstances, and ‘turned | 


the tables” in a most wonderful way between 
husbands and wives, giving to the one where- 
withal to supply the other's lack; and that so 
gradually, so imperceptibly, that they them- 
selves scarcely recognized how completely they 
had changed places—the man becoming the 
woman, and the woman the man. A sad sight, 
theoretically: but, practically, often not so sad 
as it seems. 

Possibly Mrs. Seanlan grew to be dimly con- 
scious of one fact as concerned herself and her 


Mr. Summerhayes, attracted by | 


husband—that, whether or not she was the clev- 
erer, he being always considered such a brilliant 
| and talented young man—she was certainly the 
stronger, wiser, more sensible of the two. But 
at any rate she experienced its results, and ac- 
cepted them, and the additional duties they in- 
volved, with a great, silent courage, such as the 
urgency of the case demanded. For she was 
a mother, and mothers must never know either 
despondency or fear. 

If she began to look anxious and care-worn, 
so care-worn that it spoiled her beauty and 
made her husband gradually become indiffer- 
ent to whatever sort of dress she wore, it was 
no wonder. The mere thought of her chil- 
dren was enough to weigh her down night and 
| day s to say nothing of the incessant physical 
| weariness of taking care of so many little folk, 
bright, loving, mischievous monkeys, who had 
jall the activity of healthy, country-bred chil- 
dren, placed under the very simplest discipline, 
| and a discipline that was, of necessity, wholly 
| maternal; for the father took less and less no- 
| tice of them every day. 

She did not spoil them, I think—at least 
Bridget protested she never did; that she al- 
| ways kept a wholesome authority over them, 

and never indulged them in any way. Poor 
little souls! there was small opportunity for in- 
dulgence in their primitive, all but penurious 
life; but she was obliged to see them growing 
up around her almost as wild as young colts; 
| deprived of every advantage which good food, 
| good clothes, good society, and, above all, good 
| education, give to young people; that uncon- 
| scious influence of outward things, which attects 
| children, even at that early age, far more than 
| we suspect. 

Their mother saw all this; knew all that they 
lacked—which she would have given any thing 
| to provide them with. Yet here she was, bound 
| hand and foot with the iron bands of poverty ; 
| able to do almost nothing for them, except love 
|them. She did that. God only knows how a 
mother’s heart goes out to her children—with 
|a perfect torrent of passionate devotedness— 
| when in its other channel, deepest and holiest 
| of all, the natural stream is slowly drying up; 
|or becoming, as Wordsworth mournfully sings 
of it, no longer a living fountain, but 


*A comfortless and hidden well.” 


| , I have no right to take any thing for grant- 
ed—but straws show which way the wind blows 
—and I find in Mrs. Scanlan’s journal, hidden 
under its safe French, many a sentence such as 
| this, which betrays a good deal more than ap- 
| pears on the surface : 
“* My poor Adrienne is ailing, which casts a 
} gloom over the whole house, and makes me 
| busier than ever; for she has grown to be such 
|a help to her mother, dear child! I wish I 
could take her to the sea, if only for a week ; 
| but how could I leave home—leave papa all to 
| himself? Things would be sure to go wrong 
\if I did; and besides, Edward would be so very 
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uncomfortable. Nor should I like to propose | dren will find theirs;in the heart which is neve; 
it; for it would cost a deal of money—nearly | likely to be very false to either. 
as much as that projected journey of his to| But of that mysterious thing, love, it js as 
London with Mr. Summerhayes, against which | true as it is of most other things—what people 
I have set my face so firmly, telling him he | win they must earn. When Josephine de Bon. 
must give it up; we could not possibly afford | gainville married Edward Scanlan she w 
it. | mere girl, little beyond a child; and he a growy 
**Nor can we. Even with all the lighten- | man—at least he considered himself as such, 
ing of my housekeeping through Mr. Oldham’s | When she developed into the woman that she 
kindness” (the rector had long ago given the was, a creature embodying more than any one] 
children what he called “a quarter of a cow,” | ever knew Wordsworth’s picture of ¥ 
namely, a can of new milk daily, with eggs and | 
butter, fruit and vegetables in unlimited sup- 
ply, from his own farm and garden)—‘‘ even 
with all this I shall scarcely succeed in making he remaining still what he was, an average young 
ends meet this Christmas; and if we have any | man, no better than most young men and infe- 
extraneous expenses out of the house we shall | rior to many—the difference between the two 
not be able to pay our Christmas bills. And | showed fearfully plain. Less in their menta) 
oh! what a terrible thing that would be—sorer | than in their moral stature: Edward Scanlan 
than any thing which has yet happened to us!” | was a very clever fellow in his way; brilliant 
Sore things had happened them occasional- | with all Hibernian brilliancy, and the Hibernian 
ly; but she rarely noted them down except by | aptitude of putting every talent well forward, so 
implication. This, perhaps, was one of them: | that, like the shops in the Rue de Rivoli and the 
‘César, mon petit César, wearies me to let | Palais Royal—all the jewelry was in the win- 
him learn drawing of Mr. Summerhayes. Not} dows. Of mere brains he had quite as much 
that he has any particular talent for it, but it| as she; or even if he had not it would have 
amuses him, and he likes it better than his book. | mattered little. Many a clever woman loves 
And it takes him away from home—from our | passionately a not particularly clever man, when 
poor little house—going sketching about the | she sees in his nature something which is dif- 
country with papa and Mr. Summerhayes. Not | ferent from and nobler than her own. And 
that they do much work; indeed, I think Mr. | seeing this she can always place herself, quite 
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e 
*“*A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command,” 


} 


Summerhayes has little need to work—he is not 
a “poor” artist apparently; but it is a lively, 
wandering, pleasant life, such as most men take 
to eagerly. I wish Edward did not take to it 
quite so much; it does no good, and it is very 
expensive. I myself have no great faith, nor a 
very warm interest in this Mr. Summerhayes. 
Still, he is a pleasant young fellow enough: my 
husband likes him, and so do my children, es- 
pecially my two eldest. Poor little Adrienne, 
who at eleven years old is twice as clever as 
her brother in her drawing as in other things, 
though she is such a tiny dot of a child—Adri- 
enne, I see, quite adores Mr. Summerhayes.” 

My” children—alas! a deep meaning lies 
under that small word, that unimpressive, ap- 
parently unimportant “ my.” 


| naturally, in the inferior attitude, which to all 
| women and wives is at once so delicious and so 
indispensable. 
| But to wake up from that love-dream and 
| find that its object is quite another sort of per- 
| son from what he was fondly imagined to be; 
| that her affection toward him must, if it is to 
| continue at all, entirely change its character, 
|and become not a loving up but a loving down 
|—an excusing of weaknesses, a covering over 
| of faults, perhaps a deliberate pardoning of sins 
| —this must be, to any wife, a most awful blow. 
| Yet it has happened, hundreds of times; and 
| women have survived it, even as they survive 
love-disappointments, and losses by death, and 
|other agonizing sorrows, by which Heaven 
| teaches us poor mortals that here is not our 


There came a period in Mrs, Scanlan’s mar- | rest ; and that, deeper than any thing stock 
riage—as it does in many a marriage which | phraseology can teach, comes back and back 
looks comfortable enough to the world and jogs | upon us the lesson of life—to lay up our treas- 
on fairly to the last—when the wife was gradu- ure not overmuch in this world, but in that 
ally becoming absorbed in the mother.—Now world ‘*‘ where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
a voice at my elbow, and one I can not choose | rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
but listen to, knowing it is often both wiser and | nor steal.” 
tenderer than my own, whispers that this is a| The blow falls, but, happily, it seldom falls 
wrong thing, a wicked thing—that any woman | suddenly. And being so utterly irremediable, 
who deliberately prefers her children to her hus- | women, especially those who have children, be- 
band is unworthy the name of wife. To which I|come reconciled to it; make the best of it; 
reply that no man worthy the name of husband | take it as other women have done before them, 
need ever fear that his wife will love him less and pass gradually out of its first blinding dark- 
than she loves her children—the thing is unnat- | ness into that twilight stage of much-enduring 
ural, improbable, impossible. But all the shams | matrimony, which seems to be the lot of so 
in the world will not exalt an unworthy husband | many, and with which so many are apparently 
into a position which, even if he had it, he could | quite content. Nevertheless, to those happy 
not keep. He will find his level, and the chil-| wives who, thank God! know what it is to 














—" ; . 
live daily and hourly in the full daylight of 
satisfied love, such a region appears only a 
better sort of Hades, peopled with the flitting 
ghosts of departed joys. 

Into that ‘silent valley of endless shade the 
young matron, Josephine Scanlan, had slowly 
passed. 

I do not allege that her husband was unkind 
to her: personal unkindness was not in his na- 
ture; he was far too easy and good-temper.d 
for that. It would almost have been better if 
he had been alittle unkind sometimes, Many 
a bad-temperecl man is not essentially a bad 
man, and a woman like Josephine could have 
borne patiently some small ill-usage, had it 
come from a husband whom in other things 
she could deeply respect. I have heard her 
say sometimes, ‘‘ that common men break their 
wives’ heads, and gentlemen their hearts: and 
the former was a less heinous crime than the 
latter.” Be that as it may, I think she herself 
would have borne any personal wrong easier 
than to sit still and endure the maddening 
sight of watching her youth’s idol slowly crum- 
ble down into the very commonest of clay. 

It may be urged, first, why did she set him 
up as an idol, when he was but an ordinary 
man? Well, that may have been a very silly 
thing, yet do not all women do it? And would 
their love be much worth having if they did not 
do it?—Secondly, finding him to be what he 
was, why did she not try to improve him? 

It is a melancholy fact that some men can 
not be improved, A strong nature, warped to 
evil, may be gradually bent back again to good ; 
but over a weak nature no person has any pow- 
er; there is nothing to catch hold of; it is like 
throwing out the ship’s sheet-anchor into shift- 
ing sands. Edward Scanlan’s higher impulses 
were as little permanent as his lower ones. 
“Unstable as water thou shalt not excel,” had 
been his curse through life; though—so bright 
and sweet are the self-delusions of youth—it 
was not for some years that his wife discovered 
it. 

And, mercifully, Ditchley did not discover 
it at all, at least not for a long time. It was 
one of those failings which do not show out- 
side. He was still the most interesting of men 
and of clergymen; played first fiddle in all so- 
cieties; and if he did hang up that invaluable 
instrument at his own door, why, nobody was 
any the wiser: his wife never told. Perhaps, 
indeed, it was rather a comfort to her to have 
the fiddling silenced within the house—it would 
have been such a cruel contrast to the struggle 
that went on there: the continual battle with 
toil, poverty, and grinding care. 

The one bit of sunshine at Wren’s Nest was 
undoubtedly the children. Rough as they were, 
they were very good children, better than many 
rich men’s offspring in their self-denial, self-de- 
pendence, and uncomplaining gayety amidst all 
deprivations, which they, however, having nev- 
er known any thing better, did not much feel. 
Here, too, the Irish light-heartednes3 of their 
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| faithful Bridget stood them in good stead; and 
their mother’s French adaptability taught them 
| to make the best of things. The little girls be- 
gan to do house-work, sew, and mind the baby; 
the little boys to garden and help their mother 
in all sorts of domestic ways; and this at an 
age when most children are still in a state of 
nursery helplessness, or worse. The incessant 
activity of little people, which in well-to-do 
households finds no outlet but mischievousness, 
here was always led into a useful channel, and 
so did good instead of harm. Work became 
their play, and to ‘‘ help mother” their favorite 
anusement. She has many an entry in her 
diary concerning them, such as this: 

“This morning, Adrienne, standing on a 
stool at my ironing-table, began to iron pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and really, for her first attempt, 
did it quite beautiful. She was so proud; she 
means to do it every week now, and I mean to 
let her, provided it does not injure her poor 
back, which not yet is as strong as it should 
be. I shall not, however, allow her to carry 
the next baby.” Alas! the ‘‘next” baby. 

Or this: 

“César and Louis went up to the Rectory 
all by themselves, to fetch a great bundle of 
young cauliflowers, which my children are so 
fond of, saying, when I cook them @ da Fran- 
aise, meat at dinner is quite unnecessary. They 
planted them all by themselves, too. Papa said 
he would show them how, but he happened to 
be out. He takes very little interest in the 
garden; but my two boys are born gardeners, 
and love every inch of the ground, and every 
living thing upon it. I wish they may make it 
produce more than it does, and then we need 
not accept so much from the Rectory. It is 
always a bad thing to be too much dependent 
upon even the kindliest of neighbors; and so 
I often say to the children, telling them they 
must learn to shift for themselves—as assuredly 
they will have to do—and try and be as inde- 
pendent as possible. 

‘**T had to tell them yesterday that they must 
try and do without sugar to their tea—grocery 
is so very dear now. They pulled a wry face 
or two at the first cup, but afterward they did 
not complain at all, saying ‘that what mother 
did, surely they could do,’ My children are 
such exceedingly good children.” 

So it came to pass that finding, young as they 
were, she could actually respect and trust them 
more than she could their father, she gradually 
loved them best. A mournful truth; but does 
any mother wonder at it? I, for one, do not. 

No household is very dreary so long as it has 
children in it—good children, and merry with 
all the mirth of youth. The little Scanlans 
must have had their fill of mirth; their happi- 
ness made their mother happy also, in a sort 
of reflected way. She was still young enough 
to become a child with them, to share in all 
their holiday frolics, their primrose gatherings, 
hay-makings, nuttings, skatings, and slidings. 
All the year round there was something doing ; 
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in the endless variety which country children | simple and straightforward children—found it 
enjoy. But from these festivals the father was | difficult not to let their father see that they had 
usually absent. They were ‘not in his line,” | discovered certain weak points in his character 


| 
he said; and when he did go, he enjoyed him- —inaccuracies and exaggerations of speech, self- 


self so little that the rest of the young party | ishnesses and injustices of action—which dis- 


found, in plain language, ‘‘ his room was better | covery could hardly have been altogether pleas- 
than his company.” That grand and lovely | ant to Mr. Scanlan. He gradually ceased to 
sight—I use advisedly these strong adjectives | look oftener than he could help into César's 
—of a father taking a day’s pleasure with all | honest eyes, which sometimes expressed such 
his children round him; stooping from his large | intense astonishment, to say the least of it, at 
worldly pursuits to their small, unworldly ones ; | the father’s words and ways; and he gave up 
forgetting himself in the delight of making them | petting little Adrienne, who sometimes, when 
happy—with a happiness which they will remem- | he did something that “ grieved mother,” fol- 
ber long after he is laid in dust—this sight was | lowed him about the house with mute looks of 
never seen at Ditchley, so far as concerned the | such gentle reproach that he could not stand 
Scanlan family. If Ditchley ever noticed the| them. His love of approbation was so strong 
fact, reasons for it were never lacking. Poor | that he could not bear to be disapproved of, 
Mr. Scanlan’s parish duties were so very heavy; | even by a child; but he did not try to amend 
—it was quite sad to think how little he saw of | matters and win approval; he only got vexed, 
his family—how continually he was obliged to | and took the usual remedy of an uneasy con- 
be away from home. science—he ran away. 

That was true; only, strange to say, nobody Alas for his wife, the woman who had to ex- 
at home seemed much to miss his absence. Per-| cuse him not only to herself but to these others 
haps, unconsciously, the little folks betrayed | —the quick-sighted little people, whose feelings 
this; and, as they grew up—being remarkably | were so fresh and clear—what must her diffi- 
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culties have been? And when, all excuses 
failing before her stern sense of absolute right 
—the justice withput which mercy is a misera- 
ble weakness or a cowardly sham, the duty to- 
ward God, which is beyond all obedience to 
man—she had, as her sole resource, to main- 
tain a dead silence toward her children with 
card to their father—how terrible her trial! 
The only comfort was, that nobody knew it. 
Ditchley pitied the curate’s wife for many things: 
because she had such narrow means and such a 
large family; because, being such a charming, 
elegant, and accomplished woman, she was 
only a curate’s wife, doomed to have her light | 
hidden under a bushel all her days. But it 
never thought of pitying her for the one only 
thing for which she would have pitied herself— 
the blank in her heart where an idol should have 
been—the sad silence there instead of singing 
—the dull patience and forbearance which had 
taken the place of joy and love. 

No wonder that her beauty began to fade, | 
that her cheerfulness declined, or .was only | 
prominent in her intercourse with children— | 
her own and other people’s. Grown-up people | 
she rather avoided ; her neighbors, with whom 
she had been so popular once, said among them- 
selves that Mrs. Scanlan was not quite so pleas- 
ant as she used to. be; was overridden by do- 
mestie cares, and growing rather unsocial, hard, 
and cold. Nay, some of them sympathized with 
her husband in having so little of a companion 
in his wife, and quite understood how it was he 
went out so much, and alone; onc or two mar- 
ried ladies, who were very well off and had no 
children, blamed her openly for this; and said 
it was **all her fault if Mr. Scanlan went too | 
much into society.” 

Mrs. Scanlan heard it, of course. Birds of 
the air always carry such a matter. She heard, 
and set her lips together in that stern hard line 
which was becoming natural to them—but she | 
said not a word. She never defended herself 
at all, either then or afterward. So, by de- 
grees, the kindliest of the Ditchley ladies left | 
her to herself, to carry out her lonely life at | 
Wren’s Nest, which was a good mile away from 
the town and its prying gossip. Often she | 
passed days and weeks without receiving a sin- 
gle visitor, and then the visiting was confined 
to an exchange of calls, at long intervals, kept 
up, Ditchley owned, for civility’s sake, and chief- 
ly out of respect to Mr. Scanlan. He was pop- | 
ular enough; not run after quite as much as at 
first, perhaps, yet still very well liked in the 
neighborhood, and always welcome in any soci- | 
ety. But it was such exceedingly up-hill work | 
keeping up acquaintance with Mrs. Scanlan. 

One person, however, maintained toward her | 
a firm fidelity, and that was the rector. Not 
that he showed it in any strongly demonstrative | 
way—he was by no means a demonstrative man | 
—but he always spoke of her in the highest | 
terms, as “a first-rate woman,” and specially | 
“*a woman who could hold her tongue.” And 





though, from something she let fall in thanking | 


him for her silk dress, he delicately forbore mak- 
ing her any more personal presents, his thought- 
ful kindness with regard to the children was 
continual, 

He did not raise his curate’s salary, in spite 
of many a broad hint from that gentleman ; but 
he helped the household in many a quiet way, 
often obvious to no one but the mistress of it— 
and to Bridget, who had a very great respect 
for Mr. Oldham—at least so far as was consist- 
ent with her evident and outspoken disapproba- 
tion of men as a race, and especially as clergy- 
men. 

**T'd like to put my. missis in the pulpit,” 
said this excellent woman, who lived before the 
great question of women’s rights was broached. 
‘*T wonder what she’d say? Any how, she'd 
say it better than most men; and she'd act up 
to it too, which isn’t always the way with your 
parsons. Their religion’s in their head and in 
their mouths; I'd like to see it a bit plainer in 
their lives.” 

This may show that the curate’s was not ex- 
actly a ‘‘religious” family. They kept up all 
the forms of piety; had prayers twice a day, 
and so on ;,the Bible, lying always open on Mr. 
Seanlan’s desk, and tossing about in his coat- 
pockets, was read aloud enough, especially the 
Epistles, for all the household to know it by 
heart. But Bridget once told me her mistress 


| had confessed that, for years, to hear certain 


portions of the Bible read actually turned her 
sick, until she had laid it aside long enough to 
come to it with a fresh and understanding soul, 
free from all the painful associations of the past. 

And so the Scanlan household struggled on, 
living ‘*from hand to mouth”— with often a 
wide space between the hand and the mouth ; 
while many a time it needed all Josephine’s 


| vigilance to take care that even the hand which 


led to the mouth—those poor hungry mouths of 
her dear children !—should be strictly an honest 
hand. For that creed of the De Bougainvilles, 
‘* Noblesse oblige,” which held that a gentleman 
may starve, but he must neither beg nor borrow 
—this creed was not the creed of the Scanlan 


| family. It was Mrs, Scanlan’s hardest trial to 


keep sternly before her children’s eyes that 
code of honor which her husband talked about, 
but neither practiced nor believed in. And 
when at last the climax came—when their * dif- 
ficulties” increased so much that it was obvious 
the year’s income could not possibly meet the 


| year’s expenses—then she recognized fully what 


a death-Llow it is to all conjugal peace and do- 
mestic union when the husband holds one stand- 
ard of right and the wife another; or, rather, 
when it is the wife only who has any fixed stand- 
ard of right at all. 

As usual, the collapse came suddenly—that 
is, the discovery of it; for Mr. Scanlan would 
go on for days and weeks playing on the brink 
of a precipice rather than acknowledge it was 
a precipice, or speak of it as such. He disliked 
even to open his lips on what he called *‘ un- 
pleasant subjects.” He left all these to his wife. 
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“Do you manage it, my dear,” he would say; 
**you manage so beautifully.” The little flat- 
tery only now awoke in her a passing smile, but 
she managed the troubles for all that. 

At length a day came when she could not 
manage them any longer; when she was obliged 
to insist upon her husband's speaking out his 
mind to her upon the critical position of their 
affairs. 


Surely this pressure must be all a mistake, 
springing from his wife’s overweening anxiety 
about money-matters; an anxiety common to 
all mothers, he thought. 

**It is not a mistake,” said she, calmly, | 
though with a hot cheek. ‘ See there!” 

And she laid before him, written out, in 
plain black and white, all the sums they owed, 
and all the money they had in hand to meet 
them. Alas! it was a heavy deficit. | 


‘not know. 


| this ? 


a, 
Alas! that one unfailing strengt) 
of a wife, the power of appeal to her hushanq’s 
conscience, certain that, even if he has erred g 
little, his sense of duty will soon right itself. 
this engine of righteous power was wanting to 
poor Mrs, Scanlan. She had tried it so often 
and found it fail, that now she never tried j; 


; any more, 


Very much astonished was poor Mr. Scanlan! | 


She stood in dead silence, waiting until his 
torrent of words had expended itself; then she 
said: 

** Now, without more talking, we had better 
see what is best to be done.” 

“Done? Why, what can we do? Where 
was the use of your coming to me about all 
I'm not Midas; I can’t turn pebbles 
into pounds!” And oven in the midst of his 
annoyance Mr, Scanlan smiled at his own apt 
illustration. 

His wife might have replied that to throw 


Mr. Scanlan took up the paper carelessly. | awe ay pounds like pebbles was more in his line, 


‘*How neatly you have set it all down, and 
what capital arithmetic! Really, Josephine, 
you ought to apply for a situation as clerk and | 
book- -keeper somewhere.” 

**T wish I could!” said she, beneath her | 
breath; but her husband either did not or 
would not hear. Still he looked a little vexed. 

**You should have told me this before, my 
dear!” 

“‘T have told you, but you said it did not | 
matter, and that I was not to trouble you with | 
it. Nor would I have done so, till the last ex- 
tremity.” 

**T can’t conceive what you mean by the last 
extremity. And how has it all come about? 
It must be your fault, for you manage every 
thing and spend every thing.” 

“Not quite,” said she, and put before him 
a second list of figures, in two lines, headed 
severally ** House expenses” and ‘‘ Papa’s ex- 
penses.” It was remarkable how equal the | 
sum total of each was; and, naturally, this | 
fact made papa very angry. He burst out into | 
some very bitter words, which his wife received | 
in stolid silence. 

I do not here praise Josephine Scanlan; I 
think she must have gradually got into a hard 
way of saying and doing things, which, no doubt, 
was very aggravating to the impulsive Irish na- | 
ture of her husband. He was fond of her still, 
in his sort of selfish way, and he liked to have 
her love and her approbation. He would have | 
been much better pleased, no doubt, had she | 
put her arms about his neck with ‘‘ Never mind, 
dearest Edward!” and passed the whole thing | 
over, instead of standing in front of him thus | 
—the embodiment of moral right—a sort of 
domestic ;Themis, pointing with one hand to 
those terrible lines of figures, and pressing the | 
other tightly upon her heart, the agitated beat- | 
ing of which he did not know. But she stood | 
quite still, betraying no weakness. The thing | 
had to be done, and she did it, in what seemed | 
to her the best and only way. There might | 
have been another, a gentler way: but I do| 





| your crotchets on this head. 
| mistaken, Josephine. 


| pay. 


| matter.” 


but she checked the sharp answer, and made 


| none at all. 


**T can not imagine what is to be done,” 
continued. ‘‘If we had any relatives, 
friends, to whom I could have ‘applied—” 

‘*We have none, happily.” 

**Why do you say happily? 


he 
any 


But I know 
You are totally 
Friends ought to help 
one another. Does not Scripture itself say, 
‘Give to him that asketh, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.’” 

‘* But Scripture does not say, ‘Go a borrow- 
ing, knowing all the while that you never can 
” 

** Nonsense ! 
time.” 

“We might, but I should be sorry to risk 
the experiment. No; fortunately for them and 
us, we have no friends.” 

'She spoke in such a measured, impassive 
voice that Mr. Scanlan looked at her, uncer- 
tain whether she were in jest or earnest, pleased 
or vexed, 

** You are an odd kind of woman, Josephine; 
much more so than you used to be. I can't 
| understand you at all. But come, since my 


We should pay in course of 


|idea is scouted, what plan do you propose? 


I leave it all to you, for I am sick of the whole 
And he threw himself on the sofa 
with a weary and much injured air, 

She sat down by him, and suggested a very 
|simple scheme—selling some of her jewelry, 


| which was valuable, and almost useless to her 


now. But she had reckoned without her host. 
The sacrifice which to Mrs. Scanlan had seemed 
trifling, to Mr. Scanlan appeared quite dread- 
ful. 

‘“What! part with these lovely emeralds and 
diamonds, which have been so much admired, 
and which make you look well-dressed, how- 
ever careless you are in other ways? And sell 
them in Ditchley, that some neighbor may pa- 
rade them before your very face, and proclaim 
to all the world how poor we are? Intolera- 














ble! I will never allow it; you must not think | 
of such a thing.” 

But finding she still did think of it, he took 
another tack, and appealed to her feelings. 

“] wonder at you! To sell my gifts, and my 
poor father’s and mother’s—the pretty things 
you used to look so sweet in when we were first 
married! Josephine, you must have the heart 
of a stone!” 

“Have 1?” cried she. “I almost wish I 
had.” And as her husband put his arm round 
her she burst into tears; upon which he began 
to caress and coax her, and she to excuse him: 
thinking, after all, it was loving of him to wish 
not to part with these mementoes of old days. 
“Qh, Edward!” she said, leaning her head 
against his shoulder, ‘“‘we used to be so fond 
of one another.” 

‘‘Used to be? I hope we are still. You 
are a very good wife to me, and I am sure I 
try to be a good husband to you. We should 
never have these differences at all, if you would 
only mind what I say, and not hold to your own 
opinion so firmly. Remember, the husband is 
head of the wife, and she must obey him.” 

Here Edward Scanlan assumed rather a lord- 
ly air, which he usually did when his Josephine 
was particularly humble, Like most men of 
his character, he resembled that celebrated net- 
tle which, if you ‘tenderly touch it—” 

“stings you for your pains; 
But be like a man of mettle and it soft as silk remains.” 


‘It is no use, my dear,” continued he; “ you 
must give in to me a little more. The root of 


all our miseries is our being so poor, which we 


always shall be while we stick in the mud of 
Ditchley—this wretched country town, where 
Iam not half appreciated. As I have so often 
said, we must remove to London.” 

Mrs. Scanlan drew back from him, turning 
so white that he was frightened. 

‘** My dear, youare ill. Have a glass of wine. 
Bridget! Here, Bridget!” 

“Don’t call her. I need it not. 
sides, there is no wine in the house,” 

‘Then there ought to be,” retarned Mr, 


And, be- 


Scanlan, angrily: for this too was a sore sub- | 


ject. He had been brought up in the old- 
fashioned school of considering stimulants a 
necessity. Old Mr. Scanlan used to imbibe 
his bottle of port a day, and young Mr. Scan- 
lan his three or four glasses; which habit, 


Josephine, accustomed to her father’s French | 


abstinence, had greatly disliked, and succeeded 
in breaking him off from just in time, before 
their changed circumstances required him to 
do so as a pointof economy, He did it cheer- 
fully enough, for he was no drunkard; still he 
sometimes went back to the old leaven, enjoyed 
and envied the wine at other men’s tables, and 
grumbled sorely at the want of it at his own. 
**T tell you what, Josephine, I won't stand 
this miserable penury any longer. That a man 


like me should be hidden in this hole of a place, | 


deprived of every comfort of life, and hindered 
from taking his rightful pSsition in the world, 
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is a very great shame, It must be somebody's 


| fault or other,” 


** Whose ?” 
fell. 

‘**Not yours, my dear; I never meant to ac- 
cuse you of it. Nor the children’s—though it 
is an uncomfortable fact that a man with a fam- 
ily is much more hampered, and kept back in 
the world, than a man who has none. Still, 
they can’t help it, poor litle things! But I am 
sure it would be a great deal better for them, 
and even for you, if we had a wider sphere, 
| We must go and live in London.” 

But he said “must” very doubtfully, being 
aware of his wife’s mind on the subject. 
| This bone of contention had been thrown be- 
| tween the husband and wife by Mr. Summer- 
| hayes, the artist. He had persuaded *dward 
| Scanlan, who was easily enough persuaded by 
| any body, that his great talents for preaching 
| were entirely wasted in the provinces; that if 

he came to the metropolis, and rented a pro- 
| prietary chapel, crowds would flock to hear him: 
| Irish eloquence was so highly appreciated. He 
| would soon become as popular in London as he 
had been in Dublin, and derive a large income 
from his pew-rents, besides being in a much 
| more independent position as preacher in a li- 
|censed Church of England chapel than as cu- 
rate of a country parish. At the time, Jose- 
phine had been able to reason the scheme out 
of his head, showing him that the whole thing 
was a matter of chance, built upon premises 
which probably did not exist, and running cer- 
tain risks for very uncertain benefits, Her ar- 
guments were so strong, that, with his usual 
habit of agreeing with the last speaker, her 
husband had agreed with her—at first: still he 
went back and back upon the project: and 
whenever he was restless, or sick, or dissatis- 
fied, brought it up again—using all the old com- 
plainings, and old inducements, just as if she 
had never set them aside; proving, with that 
clear common-sense of hers, that such a proj- 
ect was worse than imprudent—all but insane. 
| Still, by this time she 'xid ceased to argue; she 
simply held her peace—and her own opinion, 

““We must not go to London, Edward, It 
would be utter ruin to both me, the children, 
and yourself.” 

“Ay, there it is,” returned he, bitterly; 
‘¢¢me’ first, the children second, your husband 
last—always last.” 

This form of her speech had been purely ac- 
cidental, and if it sprung from an underlying 
truth, that truth was unrecognized by herself. 
So, vaturally, her whole soul sprang up indig- 
nani at her husband's injustice. 

**I do not think of myself first; that is not 
my way—not any mother’s way. My whole 
life is spent for you and the children, and you 
| know it. Iam right in what I say. And I 
| will not have my poor lambs carried away from 
| here, where at least we have bread to eat, and 
one or two people who care for us, and taken 
up to London to starve. I will not, Edward.” 


At the flash of her eyes his own 


{ 
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She spoke so loudly that Adrienne put her | 
little anxious face in at the parlor door, asking | 
‘if mother called?” Then the mother came 
to her right senses at once. 

‘* No, my darling,” she whispered, putting the 
child out, and shutting the door after her. “ Run 
away; papa and I are busy talking.” 

Then she turned, saying gently, ‘‘ Husband, 
I beg your pardon.” 

“You have need,” said he, grimly. But he 
was not of a grim nature, and when she further 
made concessions, he soon came round. 

‘* Nevertheless,” she said, when they were 
quite reconciled, ‘‘I hold to my point. I can | 
not consent to this scheme of yours, or rather 
of Mr. Summerhayes’s.” 

“You are very unjust—you always were— | 
to my friend Summerhayes. He is a capital | 
fellow, worth any number of the stupid folk of | 
Ditchley—associations quite unfitted for a man | 
like me. But if you will have me thrown away | 
—bury your husband all his life down here, like | 
a diamond in a dunghill—why, take your way! 
Only you must also take the consequences.” 

“T will!” she said. And then her heart 
smote her once more. She had been so furi- 
ous, Edward so good-tempered, and he had 
yielded to her so completely, that her gener- | 
ous nature recoiled from accepting what seemed | 
such a sacrifice from him to her. She could 
not have done it, were there only herself to 
think of. But—those six children! And a 
vision rose up before her of London as she had | 








seen it, only once in her life—passing through 
from Ireland to Ditchley ;—ghastly London, | 
where, in the midst of splendor, people can so | 


easily die of want. As, supposing her hus- 
band were unsuccessful, her poor little children 
might die. No, she could not consent. Be- 
sides, what use would it be if she did? They 
had no money whatsoever, not even enough to 
pay the expenses of the journey. 

Still, remorse for her hardness toward him 
made her listen patiently to another scheme of 
Mr. Scanlan’s, which many a time he had tried 
vainly to persuade her to; namely, asking Mr. 
Oldham for an increase of salary. 

“T quite deserve it,” said the curate. 
do ell the work, and he has all the pay. My 
income is hundreds to his thousands. I won- 
der, by-the-way, how large his income is, and 
who will‘drop in for it? His property is con- | 
siderable; but he is as stingy as all rich men 
are. He would drive a bargain and stick to it | 
to the very last.” 

“I see no harm in sticking to a bargain, if | 





“T 


| weight. 


| caressingly. 
| this difficult business. 
| tifully—a thousand times better than I. 


ple who can not take “No” for an answer, or 
believe that ‘‘ Yes” implies a decision ; but are 
always trusting to the chance of other people 
being as weak and undecided as themselves, 
At last, partly in a kind of despair, and partly 
because she really saw some justice in the thing, 
Mrs. Scanlan consented that the rector should 
be appealed to for more salary. 

But who should ‘bell the cat ?”—a rather 
unpleasant business. 

**I think you would do it best, my dear; 

women are cleverer at these things than men, 
and you are such an extraordinarily clever wo- 
man.” . 
Josephine smiled at the ‘‘blarney,” which 
she was not quite deaf to yet; seeing it was 
the blarney of affection. And her husband did 
feel great affection for her at that minute. She 
had saved him from a difficulty; she had con- 
sented to what he wanted, and he was really 
grateful to her, with that shallow gratitude for 
small mercies and deep sensibility to tempo- 
rary reliefs which formed part of his insouciant 
disposition. 

And then she paused to think the matter 
over. It was not her business certainly, but 
her husband’s; still, as he said, she would 
probably manage it best. Mr. Oldham was 
rather difficult to deal with; Edward might 
vex him and spoil all. At any rate, he dis- 
liked the burden of doing it; and most of his 
burdens had gradually fallen upon her, till her 
delicate shoulders had grown hardened to the 
How many another woman has been 
driven to the same lot, and then blamed for 
tacitly accepting it; ridiculed as masculine, 
strong-minded—the ‘‘gray mare,” which is 
called contemptuously the ‘‘better horse!” 
And why? Because she is the better horse. 

(While I say this a firm arm holds me, and 
a tender voice suggests that I am talking non- 
sense. But I can not be calmly judicial on 
this head. I know, and he who holds me 
knows too, that it is the truth I speak; forced 
on me by the remembrance of the sad life of 
my dear Lady de Bougainville.) 

**Come, my darling,” said Edward Scanlan, 
“Please go to the Rectory and do 
You will do it so beau- 
For 
you have a way of doing and saying any thing 
so as to offend nobody. Never was there a 
truer proverb: ‘One man may steal a sheep, 
while another mayn’t look over the hedge.’” 

** And so you want me to go and steal your 
sheep for you ?” said Josephine, laughing, and 


it is not an unfair one,” said Josephine, smil- | clinging to her husband fondly, in that vain 
ing; ‘nor do I think Mr. Oldham so very stin- hoping against hope which had so often be- 
gy. Think how kind he is to the children.” guiled her—that if he were a richer he would 
‘*The children, pooh! Has he ever been | be both a happier and a better man; and that, 
kind to me? Has he ever fairly appreciated | whether or no, her continuing to love him would 
my abilities, and the sacrifice I make in con- help him to become all she wished him to be. 
tinuing to be his curate, when I might so easi- | ‘“‘ Well, I will try to get you out of this diffi- 
ly— But I won't vex you, my dear; I'll never | culty, and, perhaps, things may be easier for 
refer to that subject again.” the future. I will - and speak to Mr. Old- 
Nevertheless he did ; being one of those peo- | ham to-morrow.” 
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THE LOVER’S INTERDICT. 


Srop, traveler, just a moment at my gate, 

And I will give you news so very sweet 

That you will thank me. Where the branches meet 
Across your road, and droop as with the weight 

Of shadows laid upon them, pause, I pray, 

And turn aside a little from your way. 
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You see the drocping branches overspread 
With shadows, as I told you—look you now 
To the high elm-tree with the dead white bough 
Loose swinging out of joint, and there, with head 
Tricked out with scarlet, pouring his wild lay, 
You see a blackbird: turn your steps that way. 
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Holding along the honey-suckle hedge, 
Make for the meadows lying down so low— 
Ah! now I need not say that you must go 
No further than that little silver wedge 
Of daisy-land, pushed inward by the flood e 
Betwixt the hills—you could not, if you would. 











For you will see there, as the sun goes down, 
And freckles all the daisy leaves with gold, 
A little maiden, in their evening fold 

Penning two lambs—her soft, fawn-colored gown 
Tucked over hems of violet, by a hand 

S Dainty as any lady's in the land. 













Such gracious light she will about her bring, 
That, when the Day, being wedded to the shade, 
Wears the moon’s circle, blushing, as the maid 

Blushes to wear the unused marriage-ring, 

And all the quickened clouds do fall astir 

With daffodils, your thoughts will stay with her. 













No ornaments but her two sapphire eyes, 
And the twin roses in her cheeks that grow; 
The nice-set pearls, that make so fine a show 

When that she either softly smiles or sighs, 

And the long tresses, colored like a bee— 

Brown, with a sunlight shimmer. You will see, 







When you have ceased to watch the airy spring 
Of her white feet, a fallen beech hard by, 
The yellow earth about the gnarled roots dry, 

And if you hide there, you will hear her sing 
That song Kit Marlow made so long ago— 
Come live with me, and be my love, you know. 









Dear soul, you would not be at heaven’s high gate 
Among the larks, that constellated hour, 
Nor locked alone in some green-hearted bower 
Among the nightingales, being in your fate, 
By fortune’s sweet selection, graced above 
All grace, to hear that—Come, and be my love! 










But when the singer singeth down the sweets 

To that most maiden-like and lovely bed— 

All out of soft persuasive roses spread—- 
You must not touch the fair and fiowery sheets 
Even in your thought! and from your perfect bliss 
I furthermore must interdict you this: 
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When all the wayward mists, because of her, 
Lie in their white wings, moveless, on the air, 
You must not let the loose net of her hair 
Drag your heart to her! nor from hushed breath stir 
Out of your sacred hiding. As you guess 
She ts my love—this woodland shepherdess. 


The cap, the clasps, the kirtle fringed along 
With myrtles, as the hand of dear old Kit 
Did of his cunning pleasure broider it, 

To ornament that dulcet piece of song 
Immortaled with refrains of—Live with me! 
These to your fancy, one and all are free. 


But, favored traveler, ere you quit my gate, 
Promise to hold it, in your mind to be 
Enamored only of the melody, 
Else will I pray that all yon woody weight 
Of branch and shadow, as you pass along, 
Crush you among the echoes of the song. 
A.ice Cary. 





NOTES FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE. 


L—ENGLISH LODGINGS. walk in. This young woman, whom you do 
VHE American traveler abroad, who lingers | not know at first whether to consider as a sery- 


a week or more in the charming rural or | ant or not, is probably the landlady. She is a 


sea-side resorts of England, or in some: valley | well-trained servant by profession, who has ac- 
or on some lake shore in Switzerland, or dwells | cumulated a little sum out of her own earnings, 
a month or two in Paris, often turns aside from | and has hired and furnished the house, and is 
the hotels, to which travelers chiefly resort, and | now mistress of her own establishment. 


She 
establishes himself in private rooms. In En- | attends to your wants herself, thoroughly under- 
gland, France, and Switzerland there are the | stands her business, and makes every thing go 
most admirable arrangements, in this respect, | smoothly and well. There are larger establish- 
for the convenience of visitors. Each country, | ments, in which there are many rooms in a suite, 
however, has its own peculiar system, quite | many servants, and a much more pretentious 
unlike that of the others. style of landlady, with prices in proportion. 

An English family of modest tastes and mod- | There are also here and there slovenly and ill- 
erate means, leaving home to spend a week or | kept establishments, and a visitor must exercise 
more in some summer resort, rarely go to a| some judgment if he would choose the most 
hotel, but generally seek ‘‘ lodgings,” as they| agreeable. On asking what apartments she 
are called, on account of economy, retirement, | has the landlady describes the rooms, saying, 
and comfort. Such lodgings are to be found | perhaps: ‘‘ We have a sitting-room, with two 
in great variety in every town which is the re- | bedrooms connecting, on the second-floor, and 


sort of visitors for health or pleasure. 
On alighting at the station the traveler may 
leave his ‘‘luggage” in charge of the railway 


a third bedroom on the floor above, if you de- 
sire a third.” 
Upon asking to see the rooms they are shown 


porter, and either take a carriage, or better, if | to you—pleasant rooms, neatly and very pret- 
fond of walking, ramble through the town, to | tily furnished, without ostentation, but with a 
see its attractions, and choose the pleasantest_ fair share of that peculiar air of comfort which 


regton. 
roads which lead from the yillage into the coun- 
try, you see here and there in the windows of 
modern houses, or pretty, ivy-embowered cot- 
tages, a little white ticket with the word on it 
** Lodgings,” or ‘‘ Apartments.” Noting in 
mind, as he passes, the most inviting of these 
places, the visitor pursues his circuit through 
the town, and, after forming a general idea 
which will enable him to choose somewhat his 
location, he stops at the door of one of these 
establishments that most attracts him. 

A bright, tidy-looking English girl generally 
answers the summons, and invites the party to 


As you walk along the street, or the | 


characterizes English homes. There is a side- 
board in the sitting-room; there is also a sec- 
retary, with all the conveniences for writing 
ready to be used, a few books upon a shelf, and, 
if the season be cool, perhaps coals laid in the 
grate ready to be lighted at a moment’s notice. 
In every respect the rooms are prepared for 
immediate occupation. 

The engagement of English lodgings is by 
the week in the first instance. The lodging- 
house keepers do not wish to come in compe- 
tition with the hotels, and decline usually to 
take any one for less than that period, After 
| the first week one can terminate his occupancy 
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on any day, paying at the same rate up to the | 


time of leaving. 
The prices, of course, vary very much in dif- | 
ferent plades, and especially in different sea- | 
sons of the year in those places which are of 
most fashionable resort. During the height 
of the season, at the sea-side resorts on the 
south coast of England, the prices are often | 
double that which they are when the town is | 
During 1 summer sojourn of three | 


not full. 
months in England, taking lodgings in some of 

the most charming resorts in that country, the | 
writer found the prices for lodgings, embracing | 
a sitting-room and two bedrooms (one of which 
was occupied by a child), to be from twenty- | 
five to thirty shillings per week—equal to about | 
ten dollars currency. This price includes not 
only the rent of the rooms, furniture, and ap- 
poiitments, but the services of the landlady 
and her servant in cooking the food, serving 
the table, and all other household attendance | 
necessary in the ordinary course of things for | 
a family of visitors.. A few shillings addition- | 
al is, however, expected by way of gratuity, in 
view of the boots having been brushed, or some 
extra coal having been burned on the kitchen 

fire. And, if the visitor’s agreement is not ex- 

plicit that the price includes every thing, there 

are very likely to be some unexpected extras | 
charged at the termination of the time. It is | 
the usage of English people, however, to be | 
very explicit in regard to all these details in 

making the arrangement in the first instance, 
and no American need feel that it is unbecom- 

ing to do so if he is willing to pay a good, fair 


price for whatever is thus explicitly agreed on. 





It is one thing to be exact, it is another thing | 
to be close. 
If on the first inquiry the rooms are not | 
found to suit, or the terms are too high, the 
visitor bids the landlady good-morning and 
looks further. Whenever he is suited with the 
place, there is nothing to do but to sit down in 
an easy-chair, tell the landlady what time you 
wish to have dinner, and what you wish her to 
provide, and ask her to send to the station for the 
luggag2; and your party is immediately at home. 
As has been indicated above, the price paid 
to the landlady does not include the market- 
ing. Upon the English system of lodgings, 
the family is left to make its own choice from 
day to day in this respect. 


if they prefer, the landlady will do it, and keep 
an account of her disbursements, which are to 
be paid in addition to her price. The former 
plan is quite common. Being a stranger in the 
town you perhaps leave it to the landlady to 
provide the first meal, and tell her that you 


will do the marketing yourself afterward. Aft- | 


er breakfast or dinner you sally out for another 
walk to look in at the shops. You first inquire 
of the landlady where is the best market, and 
the best grocer, and, availing yourself of these 
directions, you soon find yourself in a very small 
but very neat little shop, having more the styl- 
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One of their num- | 
ber may do the marketing for the family, or, | 
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ish and tasty appearance of a druggist’s or con- 
fectioner’s shop than a grocer’s, where you buy 
a pound of coffee, or half a pound of tea, a 
pound of sugar, and alittle salt, a pound of but- 
ter, and some of the nice English biscuit or 
erackers, a little pot of marmalade, or a box 
of sardines, or a jar of potted beef or fish, if you 
like, for a breakfast relish, and invariably a 
pound of candles. Ordering these to be sent 
home, you ramble on in search of the butch- 
er’s. You find a number of other ladies out 
upon the same errands, each buying snug little 
supplies for a few days, so that you feel your- 


| self quite in harmony with the customs of the 


country ; and the shops are generally so neat 
and attractive (relying largely for their patron- 
age upon their pleasing just such visitors as 
yourself), that to many persons it is a decided 
addition to the enjoyment of the week’s sojourn 
in such a place to have some such errands to 
do every day or two. 

It is not necessary, however, that the visitor 
should do any thing of the kind. You may say 
to the landlady: ‘‘I wish you to do the mar- 
keting, and I wish for dinner this afternoon 
such and such things, and such and such for 
breakfast to-morrow morning.” She will make 
the purchases herself, and, if you are inclined 
to be prudent and precise in expenditures, you 
will require her to report to you each morning 
at breakfast what she paid the previous day, 
and reimburse her the amount. 

Such establishments as these are found in the 
sea-coast watering-places; at all such resorts as 
Hastings, the Isle of Wight, Ilfracombe ; in all 
the most charming villages of the English lake 
district; and in the interior watering-places, 
such as Matlock, Buxton, and Leamington. 

There are also in many of these places board- 
ing-houses in which all the inmates meet around 
a common table, breakfasting perhaps at 9, 
dining at 2, taking tea at 6, and a hearty sup- 
per, with meat, cheese, and ale, at 9 or half 
past in the evening. But living in apartments 
or lodgings is very different from being in a 
boarding-house. In lodgings each party have 
their own sitting-room, in which their meals are 
served for themselves exclusively, and at any 
hour in the day which they may designate ; and 
they may change the hour as often as they please. 
There are, very likely, other families in the 
house; but every thing in English life is so ad- 
justed to the isolation and independence of 
families that you will wonder, after having been 
in the house a week, how it has happened that 
you have not met any of the family who are oc- 
cupying the place above you or below you. Or, 
if you have met one cr two of them, it is after 
all only a matter of conjecture whether they are 
occupants of the same honse or only casual call- 
ers. An American family occupying such lodg- 
ings sometimes make the acquaintance of an 
English family sojourning in the same house, 
because they are Americans, English people, 


perhaps, never would make acquaintance with 
| each other under such circumstances. 
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Il.—FRENCH APPARTEMENTS. 

The French system is entirely different. The 
visitor to Paris sees here and there in the win- 
dows on the second, third, fourth, or fifth floor 
of the lofty houses a large card, either white or 
yellow, with the word ‘ Appartement” upon it. 
If the ticket is white the rooms are unfurnished ; 
if it is yellow they are furnished ; and this de- 
vice often saves one from climbing many flights 
of stairs, where the ticket is too high to be leg- 
ible from the street. 

The Parisian ‘‘ appartement” has been often 
described, and a few words referring to the 
more modest sort must suffice to contrast it with 
the English lodgings and the Swiss Pension. 

An “appartement” consists of a number of 
rooms, each room being called a ‘ piece.” The 
suite is usually a complete congeries of rooms 
for housekeeping. We do not speak of the ho- 
tel lodgings in the strangers’ quarter of the town, 
but the temporary homes of quiet French so- 
journers, The rooms of one suite are all upon 
one floor. The visitor enters, perhaps, a small 
room with a polished dark wood floor, which is 
the ante-room ; perhaps a little dark bedroom, 
intended for the servant, opens off from it in 
one corner, Little folding-doors at one end of 
the ante-room open into a little parlor. At one 
side of the parlor a door leads into one or two 
bedrooms, Returning to the ante-room little 


folding-doors at the other end open into the 
dining-room, warmed perhaps in the winter 
season by a stove made of white porcelain and 


bound with brass, looking like a china barrel 
with golden hoops, and from the dining-room a 
door leads into the little kitchen, which is about 
as large as an American housekeeper’s pantry, 
but contains a range, or rather a stone table 
with circular grated holes in it for burning char- 
coal for the cooking, a water fountain, a sink, 
and invariably, too, a mirror to lighten up the 
room and allow the pretty bonne to admire her 
face. At one side are closets, which complete 
the premises necessary for the household. There 
are two or three suites of rooms like this upon 
every fioor, and each has its own door-bell, the 
handle or cord being in the hall or on the land- 
ing of the staircase. The ‘‘appartement” thus 
constitutes a house within a house. It is a 
complete little house by itself; and the usages 
are consequently somewhat different from those 
in the case of apartments in an ordinary hotel, 

An American traveler spending some months 
in Paris, who engaged such a lodging, looked 
in vain through all his rooms for the bell by 
which to summon a servant, as he would in a 
hotel or an English lodging-house. At last he 
looked out into the hall, where his eye fell upon 
a neat bell-pull by his own door-post. With a 
mingled feeling of surprise at its position, and 
of satisfaction at his cleverness in finding it, he 
pulled it, heard the bell ring, and went back to 
hisroom. Receiving no answer, he was obliged 
to go down stairs for what he wanted, and when 
Madame came up he said to her that he had 
rung the bell in vain. 
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** What bell, Monsieur?” she asked, 

**The bell by the door.” 

** Ah, Monsieur, pardon! TI should have 
told you. That bell is not for me, byt for those 
who come to your door.” And she pointed up 
to where the bell hung in a dark corner of his 
own little ante-room. With this explanation 
she joined in his hearty laugh that he had been 
out ringing his own door-bell. 

If the occupant of such suite of rooms desires 
a servant he will inquire for one of the concitrye, 
or mistress of the house, or of some tradesman, 
or perhaps go to one of the little intelligence- 
offices, which are always indicated by a red 
bulletin-board with tickets announcing employ- 
ment wanted, ‘These are under constant po- 
lice surveillance. Every servant is required to 
keep a book containing a record of all previous 
employments and her recommendations, 

Such an appartement is engaged by the month, 
the price varying so much with the location, the 
size of the room, and the altitude of the floor, 
that one can not give any general idea of the 
rate. The occupant is expected either to en- 
gage a servant and ‘‘ keep house,” or, as most 
American sojourners in Paris might prefer to 
do, he may usually have his meals, or a part 
of them, furnished in his room by the master 
of the establishment, and take others at restau- 
rants. 

In the vicinity of the Boulevards and the 
Palais Royal, the regions most frequented by 
English and American visitors in Paris, there 
are many establishments of a character inter- 
mediate between this and a hotel, where en- 
gagements can be made by the day or week. 
We have described rather that sort of apparte- 
ment Which French people sojourning in Paris 
would choose, and which is both more econom- 
ical and more strictly Parisian. 

It is said that those who take appartements 
in what is called the English Quarter of Paris, 
where exorbitant dealing is often tolerated, 
should be precise in the terms of the contract, 
and protect themselves against unfounded de- 
mands as to the furniture by taking an inven- 
tory. 

IIl.—SWISS ‘* PENSIONS.” 

Perhaps the most charming of all such ar- 
rangements for the convenience of visitors and 
sojourners is the Swiss pension. 

The traveler upon the Continent, in parts 
of France, and throughout Italy, will observe 
among the hotels in almost every city one of a 
less pretending appearance than many of the 
others, bearing the sign ‘‘ Pension Suisse.” The 
Swiss hotels are proverbially neat and pleasant, 
and this fact has led to the establishment of 
hotels by Swiss proprietors in a great many of 
the continental cities. But the native pension 
found upon the soil of Switzerland is quite dif- 
ferent. It may be a picturesque chd/et, with 
its great projecting eaves and outside balcony, 
perched upon the green slope of the mountains, 
two thousand feet above the level of the rail- 
ways and the lakes, and reached by the aid of 
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mules. 


hot 


Or it may be an old-fashioned rural 
ise, standing in a plain, surrounded by or- 


chards and shade trees, with its flower-garden 
and gravel paths, and within five minutes’ walk 


of the station and the telegraph-office. 
a modern American-looking house, with a 


he 


large sign-board over the front-door. 


It may 


It may 


be a handsome villa in the Italian style, adorn- 
ed with a row of Lombardy poplars, and stand- 
ing upon the slope of the beautiful banks of one 
of the most charming lakes in the world. 

Its arrangements are intermediate between 


those of a boarding-house and an hotel. 


The 


visitor will usually find in such a pension a num- 
ber of English-speaking visitors, as well as 


those of French or German nationalities. 


New- 


comers soon become more or less acquainted. 
All usually meet at breakfast, dinner, and tea, 
in the common dining-room, and, such as find 
it congenial to do so, spend the evening together 
in the parlor, where a good piano, chess, and 
other games, and a little library of entertaining 
reading, are generally found as a part of the 


appointments of the establishment. 


Inmates | 


are not received in pensions for less than a week, 
though after the first week the arrangement 
may be continued from day to day at pleasure. 
The prices vary from sevenfrancs down to three 
or four per day for each person, which covers | 


all expenses except wine and washing. 


The 


cheaper pensions are usually cheaper not so 
much because of an inferior quality of food or 
service, but because of being in less frequented 


places, 


Most American travelers pass too rapidly 
through Switzerland to enjoy the comfort and 
the delightful leisure of a week’s quiet repose at 
one of these establishments. But many of those 
who have tried them soon modify their mode of 
traveling so as to resort less to hotels, and spend 
more time in certain selected places, making 
each the head-quarters from which to take ex- 


cursions in the neighborhood. 


One of the most charming of these which the 
writer has seen was on the banks of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, five minutes’ walk from 


the quai in the city of Lucerne. 


A green ter- 


raced garden rose directly from the bank of 
the lake, and upon it stood a commodious mod- 
ern stone building, surrounded by ornamental 


grounds, 


This house was the dependance of the 


pension, the principal building being upon the 


hill, the other side of the road. 


At one corner 


of the dependance a very large covered piazza 
afforded the breakfast and tea room, in which 
a little company of Americans and English 
whom chance had brought together in the same 
house were accustomed to take those meals in 


the open air looking off upon the Lake of Lu- | 
A bell-pull in the hall, connected by a | 


cerne, 


subterranean wire, rang a bell in the house upon 


the hill whenever a servant was wanted, 


The 


Swiss girls, in their picturesque costume, came 
down through the garden, bringing the meals 
whenever called for; and, at nine o'clock, about 
the time broakfast was finished, Madame, the 


landlady, herself came down, followed by her 
serving-man, and embarked in her little gon- 
dola at the boat-house at the foot of the garden, 
to row down to the city to do her morning's 
shopping. Before us upon the lake the pleasure 
steamers came and went, and beyond the wa- 
ter, on either hand, rose Pilatus and Rigi. A 
week of summer at the P¢nsion Kaufinann was 
like living in fairy-land. 

It was one of these pensions, in an elevated 
situation upon a hill overlooking the city of 
Lucerne, that Queen Victoria took for her resi- 
dence during her visit to Switzerland the last 
summer. 

English yuide-books do not generally give 
much information in regard to these pleasant 
resorts; but nothing is easier than to seek them 
out, and to gain information from fellow-trav- 
elers as to what are the best houses of this kind 
in places which one is about to visit. And a 
traveler who occasionally delays in a rapid 
course, and turns aside from the great hotels to 
spend a week in some of these agreeable re- 
treats, will probably find both the experience 
itself, and the recollection of it. among the most 
charming things afforded by his travels. 


IV.—PARIS RESTAURANTS.—DINNERS AT A 
FIXED PRICE. 

The stranger in Paris, on looking about in 
search of a breakfast or a dinner, finds himself 
embarrassed by the multiplicity of opportuni- 
ties which offer at every step. An inquiring 


| Yankee, who recently spent three months in 


exploring that city, dined every day at a dif- 
ferent restaurant, and breakfasted at still oth- 
ers, so that he made a list of over a hundred 
whose style he had inspected and whose delica- 
cies he had tasted. 

Many of the restaurants of a more unpretend- 
ing character announce upon their signs, ‘* Di- 
ners a prix fixe.” In this country it seems to be 
generally thought that the two systems, of meals 
ata fixed price and dishes served a /a carte, are 
incompatible—they are not carried on at the 
same establishments. One finds the former 
method at the hotels, and the latter, generally, 
at the restaurants. But in most of the restau- 
rants in the Palais Royal, and many of those 
upon or near the Boulevards, it is optional with 
every visitor whether he will take his breakfast 
or his dinner at a fixed price, which covers ev- 
ery thing, including vin ordinaire, or whether he 
will pay by the card according to the dishes 
which he orders. 

Most of the restaurants of this class in the 
Palais Royal are up two flights of stairs, look- 
ing out upon one side into the streets, upon the 
other, by a long row of handsome windows al- 
ternating with mirrors, into the garden of the 
palace, where on summer afternoons. a military 
band plays under the trees. The appointments 
of the room are simple but tasteful—the tables 
small wooden tables, a little less than two feet 
by three, and many of them placed together in 
couples so as to accommodate parties of four. 
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No matter at what hour you may enter, the table- 
cloths are spotless, though not of the finest lin- 
en, and the knives and plates bright and clean. 


The restaurateurs of Paris understand the art | 
of attracting patronage in this respect better | 


than do those of the United States, where it is 
next to impossible to find a clean table-cloth 
and fresh air unless one goes to the most ex- 
pensive of places. 

On taking a seat at the table the waiter 
hands you the bill of fare for the day, which is 
headed with a little statement of the fixed price 
for the meal, and what a meal consists of when 
so taken. Let us take, for example, that class 
of very excellent and very moderate places 
where breakfasts are a franc and a half (forty- | 
two cents currency), and dinyers two francs 
and a quarter (sixty-two cents currency). The) 
bill of fare is divided into entrées—fish, vegeta- 
bles, salads, and entremets. These bills are 
generally lithographed, a new one being made 
for every day. 

The franc and a half for breakfast entitles | 
the visitor to two dishes, to be chosen at will | 
from either of these classes, and one dessert, as | 
well as half a bottle of vin ordinaire or table 
claret. The bill for dinner has the addition of | 
soups and roast joints, and the visitor is entitled, | 
for his two francs and a quarter, to a soup and 
three dishes, with dessert and wine as before. | 
The bill of fare contains several dishes under | 
each head, and, as these are changed every day, 
an ample variety is provided, 

It is true that. the epicure will prefer to pay 
six or eight francs for his dinner; but then ev- 
ery body is not an epicure. 

In Paris it is not thought derogatory to one’s 
dignity to consult economy ; and as the portions 
served are ample, a party of three or four, espe- 
cially if one or mpre of them are children, usu- 
ally order meals for less than the number of the | 
party. Thus two dishes of meat will often suf- 
fice for a party of three, and so with the two | 
dishes of vegetables and the other courses of the | 
dinner. 

It is a part of the system in these establish- | 
ments for the waiters to understand and pro- 
mote, as far as may be, the economies practiced 
by their visitors; and a waiter will not unfre- 
quently suggest such a thing to a stranger who | 
is ignorant or unaccustomed to it. The visitor 
is allowed to order any additional dish besides 
the meal to which he is entitled, paying there- 
for half a franc (fourteen cents currency), and | 
to order any superior kind of wine in place of 
that included in the bill, in which case he is 
allowed half a franc for the vin ordinaire which | 
he does not take. 

There are a great variety of those places at | 
different prices, from seventy centimes for break- 
fast, and eighty centimes for dinner (that is, 
about twenty cents currency), up to three and 
four francs each (about a dollar currency). In 
general the proprietors of the cheapest places 
make up for an inferior quality of viands by a 
greater variety upon the bill. The best places 
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offer less variety from which to choose, the most 
expensive usually offering no choice at all, but 
a simple bill of one excellent dish of each class, 
giving the same dinner alike to a!l visitors, 

It is the universal usage to give the waiter 
one sou for every franc paid for the meal. Aj 
moneys thus received the waiters drop into a 


| box on the counter, and divide the contents 
| among themselves at the end of every week. 


There is no fixed hour for these meals like 
that necessarily set for a table dhéte; hut the 
breakfast is usually served from ten until one or 


| two, the dinner from five to eight. 


At any of these places the visitor may, if he 
prefer, order special dishes, and paying accord- 
ing to what he orders; but the dinner of the 
day is usually composed with so much “artistic” 
judgment, and it is so much more economical 
for one who wishes a full meal to take it at the 
fixed price, that that method is generally pur- 
sued by the habitual frequenters of such restau- 
rants, 

The politeness, attention, and good taste that 
make even the humblest of these places agree- 
able to the visitor, is in very marked contrast to 
the manners which often appear in the restau- 
rants of other cities. 

These establishments, by affording good 
meals, with a scrupulously neat service, at 
moderate prices, avoiding the waste which a 
great variety of dishes involves, and the high 
rents which rooms on the first-floor demand, 


| secure a large, regular, and constant patronage. 


Many of them sell “‘cachets,” or meal-tickets, by 
the package of fifteen or twenty at a slight re- 


| duction from the rates fixed for single meals. 


It would be a happy day for gentlemen who 
have to dine ‘‘down town,” if a similar system 
should ever be found profitable in American 
cities, 


V.—SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. 

The least acquisitive of people begin, before 
they have finished a European tour, to show 
some symptoms of the disposition of a “ col- 
lector.” And there is good reason for it. Rec- 
ollections are a large part of the pleasure to 
which foreign travel gives rise; and recoll 
tions are perpetuated and revived by the pos- 
session and use of the articles which the trav- 
eler collects. Long purses and big trunks may 
have no embarrassment here; but moderate 
means may be helped out by a little reflection 
on the nature of souvenirs. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the excellence 
of a souvenir has any direct relation to its in- 
trinsic value. A very costly article, which is 


| to be rarely used, is not so good a memento as 


something which is to be often in sight. It is 
not the intrinsic value, but the associations the 
thing awakens in the mind that afford the pleas- 
ure; and these associations are multiplied by 
the frequency of use. 

‘* My dear,” said a lady to her husband shortly 
before leaving Paris, ‘* before we go I wish you 
would go out and get me a button-hook—a little 
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one, to button my gloves with. You can get it | by chance in one boat returning from the Con- 
across the street.” | tinent across the English Channel, and compare 

««We can do better than that,” he replied. | their acquisitions. Here is a little girl who has 
«Jt will be just the errand we shall want in| her Paris doll—a charming lady; her Swiss doll 
the next town we stop at. So, if you don’t/—Bernese costume with white sleeves, velvet 
want it this morning, we will reserve that for | bodice, and silver chains; her Florence doll— 
Dijon.” a Sister of’ Charity with white sun-bonnet ; her 

At Dijon, therefore, after visiting the regu-| German doll —a fat, rosy-cheeked Gretchen ; 
lar lions of the town, it became necessary to | and half a dozen others; besides a Nice hat, a 
explore the town for a button-hook. This ex-| Spezia hat, a Bavarian head-dress, and other 
ploration involved a charming ramble on the | local costumes, on the doll scale. The little 
walls, and the discovery of a new ‘‘lion” in girl’s father has his pocket-book crammed with 
the form of a medieval church newly restored, | his complete collection of hotel bills, which he 
and with a perfect blaze of color and gold lin- | is fond of comparing with other gentlemen in- 
ing the whole interior (decorations that had | terested in that subject. Another tourist has 
just been completed, and had not yet found collected all the guide-books in the English 
mention in the guide-books); and last of all, | language, and has a map of every city he has 
the party found a little cutler’s shop. As they| been in. This lady has a flower or a leaf from 
approached it across the square they were in- | every place which bears bright or tender asso- 
formed by an inscription on a black marble ciations, Here is a young man who has picked 
tablet that in this house Bossuet was born. | up a copy of all the caricatures and grotesque 


The little shop was all as bright and shining | 
as a new knife-blade. A pretty French girl 

showed the wares, and gossiped in their chatty 

style during the momentous process of select- | 
ing a button-hook in Bossuet’s house. I doubt 
if that lady ever uses her button-hook withont 
a Celicious dream of foreign scenes stealing | 
over her mind: first comes the vision of the 
pretty cutlery shop in Dijon, then the memory 
of the great preacher, then his tomb previously 
seen in Paris, then the resplendent church in 
Dijon again, the vision fading away into a sun- | 





ny memory of the walk upon the old walls over- 


prints he has seen between the quais of Paris 
and the curiosity shops of Rome. This young 
lady has commemorated every city with a new 
brooch and ear-rings. Another has Byron’s 
‘*Childe Harold” and Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy,” with 
views of every place described, which she has 
gathered in suitable size to be bound in when 
she reaches home. This young girl has a col- 
lection of carte de visite pictures of places or of 
costumes, Another has a complete collection 
of the coins of every principality he has en- 
tered. ‘That gentleman has, besides his Alpen- 
stock, between twenty and thirty canes, each 


looking vineyards and the ancient moat, and | purchased for a separate walk, and brought 
curiously mixing itself with the sunset glories | home ‘‘to remember it by.” That energetic 
of another evening upon the old walls of the | young man, who has destructiveness large, as 


English Chester. 

An old and experienced traveler, who under- 
stood well the secret of pleasant associations, 
once said that his principal preparation for go- 
ing abroad consisted in using up and giving 
away his ‘‘ American things,” so that he might 
begin to supply himself anew as he traveled on 
the other side. When he came home it was 
with a sole-leather trunk that reminded him 
of Liverpool, an umbrella that spread the brill- 


iant panorama of Regent Street, a hat that al- | 


ways made him think of the Boulevard des 
Italiennes when he looked into it as he put it 
on, a pencil-case which had a sort of Palais 
Royal feeling, a watch that spoke of Switzer- 
land at every tick, a cane that he had cut per- 
haps in the Tyrol, a pocket-book of Russia 
leather from Vienna, and a pair of spectacles 
from Berlin. 

Every body collects something; one gets pho- 
tographs, another flowers. A young lady to 
whom finding herself in a country where nice 
kid gloves can be had for half a dollar a pair 
is the most lively sensation of the trip, buys a 
new pair in every town she visits, and could 
rehearse the journey by recalling the gradations 
of style and color in that article. It would be 
very amusing to peep into the pockets and bags 
of a dozen parties of tourists thrown together 


the saying is, and is not over-reverent though 
he is a theological student, has a piece of wood, 

| stone, metal, or brick, which heshas cut, knock- 
| ed, or wrenched off of every sacred place he 
| could lay his hands on. You can not help be- 
ing interested in a little written prayer with a 
| thread through the paper, which he shows you, 
saying that the way they pray in Langres is, to 
tie a paper like that to the iron grating of the 
Lady Chapel in the Cathedral, and go away 
and leave it for the Holy Virgin to read: he 
| took it off when the sacristan was not looking. 
| You say nothing to his bits of marble, slyly 
kicked up from the mosaic floor of the Panthe- 
on, over the tomb of Raffaelle ; but when, after 
describing to you the consternation of the verg- 
er in Luther's old church in Nuremberg when 
he rushed up into the pulpit and struck up Old 
Hundred, he whispers to you, in confidence, that 
he has “ got a leaf out of the Bible Luther used 
to read from,” you are tempted to collar him, 

and give him in charge to the first policeman. 

Many persons regret, as they draw near the 
close of their tour, that they have not preserved 

| more mementoes of the scenes through which 
| they have passed. This is often the case with 
| those who travel rapidly, and find their impres- 
| sions becoming confused and inexact. Photo- 
| graphs of the places seen rectify and perpetuate 
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our recollections; and one could not have aj way by different persons, and the families o¥ 


more valuable souvenir of a glimpse of Europe 
than a port-folio of large photographs. The 
traveler can supply this, in some degree at least, 
in Paris or New York, on his return; but half 
the value of the picture is dependent on the 
recollection that you bought it on the spot, or 
picked it out as the best, from among Allessan- 
dri’s or Macpherson's treasures at Rome, or 
Carlo Ponti’s under the arcades in Venice. 
Large photographs can be conveniently bought 
unmounted, ‘They can then be rolled, and a| 
large number can be carried in a small space ; 
and at home any good photographic artist can 
mount them at a trifling expense. 

Many who visit Venice now bring away one 
of Carlo Ponti’s ** Megalethoscopes”—a_ sort 
of gigantic stereoscope which magnifies large 
photographs, and gives a semblance of reality 
to the view. Views purchased for this instru- 
ment should not be more than about 9} inches 
by 134 in the plate. Smaller views may be 
used in it. 

Stereoscopic pictures may be found every 
where. For young people nothing is better 
than the little photographs of carte de visite 
size. If you require a young girl to choose 
these for herself, and to write with her own 
hand, on the back of each, the name of its sub- | 
ject, and the place and date of purchasing it, she | 
will make a charming itinerary without the 
trouble of ‘‘journalizing.” She will look them 
over constantly, to while away tedious hours in 


railway cars and describe them to companions 
she meets, and will bring home far more vivid 
recollections than unaided memory could re- 


tain. Not only scenery and cities are illustra- 
ted in this way, but copies of the finest works 
of art, pictures of the picturesque local cos- 
tumes, and portraits of noted men and women, 
may be obtained in the same form. Nothing 


could be a more instructive amusement than to | 
collect in this way notable ideals in the art, his- | 
| few hours’ 


tory, and topography of the countries visited. 

Those who have leisure and inclination for 
much writing either send long letters to friends 
at home or keep a journal. The wise man 
does not always keep a journal, but he often 
carries upon his travels a little pocket-book in 
which he jots down each day the name of the 
place he is in, and of the things which seem to 
him of most interest, the addresses of the ac- 
quaintances he finds, and the places and things 
on his route whici: fellow-travelers recommend | 
him to seek. 

One who keeps a journal will find it easy to | 
add much interest to it by inserting pictures | 
of the places visited. All through England 
and Scotland pretty views upon note-paper of | 
the places frequented by tourists can be bought 
at the stationers’. Small photographs can also | 
be used for embellishing a journal. Let them 
lie in a basin of water for half an hour, and the | 
thin proof will peel off the card, and when dry | 
it may be gummed into the book. The writer | 
has seen several illustrated journals kept in this | 


| bassador’s ball ; 


their possessors prize srch records beyond meas. 
ure, One little girl who was learning to write 
about the time the family she was with landed 
in England, was provided with a neat scrap. 

book, and encouraged to fill it with pictures o 
English scenes, writing, or at first printing, jp 
her rude way, her own account of what sh, 
saw. Were it possible to present a fac-simi 
of one of her pages it would be more entertaip- 
ing than any of these paragraphs. 

Those who do not wish to write at all wil] 
find it amusing to keep a scrap-book. Put in 
a bill of fare from the steamer table; the pro- 
gramme of the great musical festival you at- 
tended ; the cards of friends who called on yon 
in London; the pictures of the hotels you stopped 
at, cut from the top of their bills; the label of 
the first wine-bottle that is opened for you in 
France, if you please; that little sample of silk 
that you saw woven with your own eyes in 
Lyons; the card that admitted you to the em- 
the certificate of perpetual in. 
dulgence which you bought, for the joke of th: 
thing, in Italy; the passport you carried ; and 
the unfortunately useless duplicate of your bill 
of exchange. These, and a thousand other 
things, have each their own story, and many of 
them you will wish to refer to. When you 
have stuck them into a volume, and put in, 

a frontispiece, a piece of a map cut out of an 
old Bradshaw, and marked your route plainly 
on it with a colored pencil, you have made a 
history of your voyage without writing a word. 

The prettiest books of this sort are the al- 
bums of pressed flowers which some ladies 
bring home with them. Two little pieces of 
board, or of very stiff pasteboard, as large as a 
pocket-book, with a few dozen pieces of blot- 
ting-paper between them, and a stout cord to 
wind about them, constitute a flower-press that 
can be carried in the pocket, It assists in pre- 
serving the colors to change the papers after a 
pressure. Flowers thus gathered 
from the gardens, the palaces, the cottages, and 
the graves visited, form a beautiful memorial 
of ‘cherished associations. When arranged 
upon the white pages of a suitable scrap-book, 
they present the story of a piigrimage to a hun- 
dred shrines. Here is a daisy from the fields 
that Burns plowed ; here a wild weed that grew 
on the mossy mantle-piece of the now roofless 
chamber in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
born; here is ivy from Kenilworth ; and here 
Alpine flowers from the Valley of Chamouni. Of 
course there is much scope for fancy in the ar- 
rangement of such leaflets. The writer recent- 
ly saw such a volume in which a few feathers, 
dropped by the famous pigeons in the square 
of St. Mark at Venice, had been ingeniously 
arranged in the similitude of a black gondola. 
In another Dryburgh Abbey was pictured with 
leaves and mosses. Another similar volume 
had the word “ Malmaison,” the home of the 
| unhappy Josephine, spelled out on the page in 
tiny trefoil gathered in the garden of that 
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charming, melancholy villa. Another volume 

contained a photograph in the centre of each 
ge, bordered with leaves and flowers. 

Some persons prefer to do this work of ar- 
rangement while on the journey ; others to bring 
home their treasures in a compacter way, and 
arrange them afterward, Newspaper will serve 
for packing the flowers, but blotting-paper is 
much better for pressing them in the first in- 
stance, and better still is a whitey-brown paper 
sold for the purpose in Europe. As for muci- 
lage, powdered gum carried in a little vial, and 
mixed, a few grains at a time with a few drops 
of water, as wanted, is the most convenient. 
Gum-tragacanth is better than gum-arabic for 
fastening pressed flowers, Scrap-books are 
plentiful in England, but hard to find on the 
Continent. Even in Paris they must be made 
to order, if wanted, 

In all this we have hardly spoken of the reg- 
ular souvenirs, ‘‘the specialties of the place :” 
articles de Paris, Swiss carvings, Italian paint- 
ings, laces of Brussels, mosaics and statuettes of 
Florence, coral of Naples, gold and silver fili- 
gree of Genoa, These have an intrinsic value 
that distinguishes them from souvenirs whose 
whole interest is in the significance of associa- 
tion. But after all the trifles often give as 
great a pleasure. The button-hook of Dijon, 
the Burns daisy, the sprig of living ivy brought 
from Stratford-on-Avon and fairly rooted on 
the garden-wall at home, have their own pe- 
culiar value, though they cost nothing. 


VL—GETTING THROUGH THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Children who go out on a ramble come home 
with their pockets loaded with shining pebbles, 
bright leaves, cones, fungi, acorns, wilted flow- 
ers, mossy twigs, and boxberry leaves. So we, 
of a larger growth, bring home from our wan- 
derings our own equally precious selections. 
Fortunately, that which is rubbish to mamma 
is treasure to the child. Uncle Sam, too, who 
maternally inspects us and pries into our acqui- 
sitions as we come through the custom-house, 
does not value things according to their capa- 
city for giving pleasure to the possessor. The 
inspector turns up the corner of the folds of 





garments in the trunk—what does he care for 
that brown stick? Take care—don’t drop that 
out for the world! that’s a piece of box-wood 
that I cut growing upon the magnificent ruins 
of the Coliseum at Rome, and is to be made 
into the most precious of pen-handles for my 
library table. I would rather you should con- 
fiscate a dozen purchases than lose that. 

‘* But how shall we get through the custom- 
house? Are they very strict? Do you think 
they will object to my things?” These are anx- 
ious questions which you hear new travelers put. 
If you are only a traveler, nothing is easier than 
to get through the custom-house. Produce your 
keys, and stand still, and they'll put you through. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a traveler is en- 
titled to bring in any thing and every thing free 
of duty, if it be only for his own use and not to 
be sold. He may bring the baggage of a tray- 
eler only. A set of Brussels carpets, though 
woven to order for one’s own house, a pipe of 
wine, or even a barrel of oatmeal, for one’s own 
cellar, are notexempt. The law allows the tray- 
eler to bring his personal effects, not merchand- 
ise. On landing at New York the passengers 
are furnished with a blank form, in which they 
are to set down the number of pieces of baggage, 
and a statement of whether they have in their 
baggage or on their persons any thing besides 
wearing apparel in actual use, and other person- 
al effects, not merchandise. Wearing apparel, 
which is new and not in actual use, whether 
made up or not, is to be stated; and a false 
statement subjects the articles to seizure and 
forfeiture. The rule is a strict one; but it is 
liberally and not harshly applied. Whatever 
travelers carry as travelers, with liberal allow- 
ance for the difficulty of drawing an exact line, 
is freely passed. The search is just thorough 
enongh to act as a sort of sieve to let the travel- 
ers through, and catch the smugglers and smug- 
gling travelers. And those travelers who are 
said to drop a gold coin or two into the hands 
of the inspector, while other eyes are supposed 
to be turned away, are guilty of a double folly. 
It were better to pay a hundred dollars into 
Uncle Sam’s treasury than ten to corrupt one 
of his servants. 
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CHAPTER XIX. « 
SWEARING ETERNAL FRIENDSHIP. 


ITTERLY and severely did I echo next 
morning the opinion of my friend the 
critic. What a confounded fool I had made 
of myself! was the first thought present to my 
mind. How she must have despised me! How 
steadily I had been sinking of late! This 
proof, the most grotesque and ridiculous hu- 
miliation I had ever been put to, was perhaps 
not the sharpest proof of a lowered nature which 
pricked my conscience. 
For I had yet a conscience and a sense of 





honor. 


I have read somewhere a story of a 
prince to whom a loving fairy gave a magical 
ring, which was to be his guide and guard 


through life. Whenever he did wrong, the ring 
was to prick his finger—sharply, in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of his fault. He erred 
and erred; was pricked and pricked. At last 
he could not stand the thing any longer; and 
so he angrily plucked the ring off his finger 
and flung it away. For a while he was per- 
fectly happy, and could do as he liked un- 
pricked of conscience. But of course I néed 
not say that he went to the bad utterly—un- 
less, perhaps, the fairy came in and somehow 
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redeemed him in the end. Now I had not 
thrown away my ring, and I felt its sharp press- 
ure very keenly even if I had not conscience 
and spirit enough to do right, and thus avoid 
its censure. 

Two things, at all events, I must do. 
make an humble apology to Christina, and an- 
other to Mr. Levison, the critic. The latter 
gave me no troubling thought ; I knew he would 
receive it like a gentleman, and, indeed, that he 
was not likely in any case to feel much about 
the matter. But to meet Madame Reichstein 
and talk of my shame to her was something 
quite different—something I dreaded. Per- 
haps I dreaded it none the less because I saw 


I must 


how altered were our relations now; and I ex- | 
pected from her none of that tender, forgiving | 


interest with which women who care for us as 


lovers, or brothers, or friends, are only too hap- | 
py to anticipate our penitence and cover our 


humiliation. 


It had to be done, however; and with an | 
aching head and dogged heart I set about do- | 


ing it. I lived now, since the Lyndons had | 
left London, in the same house with Edward | 
Lambert. We had taken lodgings together in 


Brompton; and though our hours and ways | 


differed so much that I sometimes did not meet 
him for whole days together, we were still 
friendly as ever, with only one or two subjects 
on which we suspended, rather than withheld, 
reciprocal confidence. All this I shall present- 


ly come to; for the moment I pass it by. 


This particular morning I was glad not to 
see him; I did not want to talk to any body. 
I dressed myself as carefully and well as I could; 


but it seemed, as I nervously and often scruti- | 


nized my appearance, that I could not get a cer- 


tain dissipated and rowdy look out of my eyes | 


and hair. All that tubbing, and sponging, and 
brushes, and pomade, and perfumery could do 
was done energetically ; but I still thought the 


rowdy look remained, like the blood-spots on | 


Lady Macbeth’s hands or Bluebeard’s key. My 
soul sickened at the thought of breakfast. I 
rejected eggs and toast and kidneys, and would 
not look at the Times. When something like a 
reasonable hour had approached, I started on 
my errand, and walked to Jermyn Street. 
When I stood at the door, this soft and sun- 


ny noon, I could not but think of the drear and | 


dripping night when, prouder of soul and purer 
of heart than now, I stood at this same door and | 
sought Christina in vain. Since then I had 
many times crossed the threshold, but never | 
sought to speak with her alone and face to face. | 
If we were to speak together now, in a room 
alone, it would be for the first time since the | 
night when she called a farewell to me, and the | 
rose dropped from her bosom. 

I sent up my card, was invited to come up, 
and I found her alone. 

The room was small, elegant, with nothing | 
even in the graceful carelessness of its appear- 
ance to remind one of the profession. Every | 
thing was quiet, unpretentious, and even home- 


— 


ly-looking. C hate had been playing on the 
piano and singing in a low tone as I came. 
and when I entered the room she had 
turned round and was rising to meet me. 
was dressed in a morning-robe of purple cash. 
mere, or some such material, with a white poco 
in her bosom. The color of the dress mage 
her bright complexion, luxuriant fair hair, ang 
deep dark eyes look even more striking anq 
| dazzling than they were wont to do, and her 
hair now fell around her as unconfined and 
careless as when it used to rouse the spinster 
like anger of good Miss Griffin in the ch 
long ago. Rising from the piano, she ao 
back her hair with one hand and with an jim. 
patient toss of the head, and then held out her 
other hand to me. She scarcely looked up, 
and our eyes did not meet. 

** You see,” she said, with a smile, “ how en- 
tirely without ceremony I receive you. My hair 
| isin terrible disarray ; but if you will make s1 
early morning calls what can one do?” 

“y ought to apologize to you for coming, and 

I would do so if I had not so much more serio 

an apology tomake. I am ashamed of myself 
| Madame Reichstein, and of the world; 
| most of all, of you.” 

“What an alarming preface! 
you done ?” 

“Tt is useless kindness, Madame Reichstein, 
to profess ignorance. You know only too well 
what I have done to shame myself, and what | 
have come to apologize for. Don't, Christina, 
| don’t force me to think you have really lost a 
interest in me by telling me that you were not 
|angry with me, or ashamed of me, 
happened last night.” 

I had till now been standing, and Christina 
had not left her music-stool. While I 
speaking she rose and came toward me. 

“Emanuel,” she said, gravely, ‘I am glad 
| to hear you speak in this way. I am glad in 
deed; and I will not go on in the tone I tried 
to take. I was angry with you for—for what 
| happened last night. I was angry, and deepl; 
| pained, and ashamed—on your account. I 

could not recognize you last night; but I am 

glad to believe you could not recognize your- 

| self, and my mind is much relieved, I have 
| thought of it ever since; but now, if you bid 
| me, I will think of it no more. You are not 
changed, Emanuel? Not really changed, I 
mean? You have not allowed the world to 
corrupt you? ‘There was a word or two which 
used to be favorite with you once—about keep- 
ing the whiteness of the soul. You have kept 
the whiteness of your soul, nicht wakr?” 

She spoke with a friendly, confiding tender- 
ness and frankness, as unlike her ordinary man- 
ner now as my drunken display of the previous 


just 


She 


ir 


10h 
Ich 


and, 


What have 


for what 


was 


| night could be to my penitent sadness of this 


morning. 

‘“*T hope I have not changed wholly, Christi- 
na. I hope so. But times have changed, and 
most people round me; and I sometimes think 
and fear that I have been allowing myself to 
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nial 
sink into something of which once I should have 
been ashamed.” 

She laid her hand gently on mine. 

«Emanuel, I too fear it. I have watched 
you closely—from friendship, believe me; and 

] do fear that you are allowing yourself to— 
well not to improve.” 

“Can you wonder at it?” I interrupted her, 
in bitter tone. ‘ What have’I to care for? | 
Why should I care for myself? If I have 
changed, have not you changed? Are you the 
same that you were? Do I not see that you | 
can fling yourself into a frivolous and foolish 
life?” 

“Do you want answers to all these ques- 
tions, Emanuel ?” 

“No, I don’t; I have no right to ask them. 
I have nothing te do with your way of living, or 
your friends, or the people you allow to hang | 
after you, or the reports that other people spread | 
about—I want no answer, Christina; but when | 
you reproach me with having changed, and | 
sunk, and all that, I can only—” 

“Tell me to look at my ‘self, Emanuel, and | 
bring my moral lessons te bear there, you were 
going to say.” 

“No, I was not going to say that, although— 
But I was not going to say it, indeed. I was 
only going te say that I never set up for any 
thing—for great_moral purpose, or nobleness, or 
virtue, or any of that sort of thing. I take my 





color—mvust men do—from the hues of those 
around them. You, Christina, were my dream | 


for long, long years; and you know it. Well, | 
Iam awake; and I can't pretend to be dream- 
ing any more. We are all poor creatures, I 

suppose; and I accept the situation, and don’ t | 

set up to be any better than my neighbors. [| 
am heartily ashamed of what I said and did last | 
night, and I apologize profoundly for it. I of- 

fended you, and insulted your guests, and made | 
a beast and a brute of myself; and it is very 

kind of you to receive me at all after such a} 
scandal, But for the rest I have not much to 

say. I have not improved of late; and that’s 

all,” 

I could not keep back the bitterness of my 
souk; it found relief, and I was not sorry. 
Christina did not wince, however; no, not in 
the least. 

“Emanuel, zwischen uns sei Wahrheit, You | 
remember the old scene in Jphigenia? Between | 
us be the truth! You think I have greatly | 
changed, and for the worse ?” 

I made no answer. 


“Come, speak out!” she said, impatiently. 


“You think I have become worldly, and friv- | 


olous, and cunning, don’t you ?” 

“Sometimes I do, Christina.” 

“T asked you when we met for the first time 
—I mean the first time since long ago—not to 
judge me merely from the outside. 
show to advantage, and I don’t always want 
to; but I don’t wish to lose your good opinion 
wholly, Emanuel; the more as you seem to 


make my falling off a sort of excuse for your | 


| SO. 


I don't 


own, Come,” she said, and she sat in a chair 
and pointed me to another—‘‘come and tell 
me my faults. Be a friend, and speak out. I 
have spoken frankly to you.” 

‘** To-day, just for this moment, you have.” 

‘** To-morrow, perhaps, I shall be coid and 
careless and frivolous; very likely I shall seem 
You, I might have thought, could judge a 
little better than by mere seemings. Well, 
will you tell me my ‘faults ?” 

‘““No; and I have not been speaking of 
faults; only of the change that seems to have 


| come over you.” 


“Then I will speak for you. You think I 
have no heart and no memory, and no care for 
any thing but flattery and excitement?” 

‘**T have lately thought so.” 

“Then you are wrong, Emanuel; indeed, 
indeed you are. I have a sort of part to play, 
and I must play it. I do not deny that I love 
| praise and excitement; but I could have loved 
| other things better; and I still am no more in 
heart what you commonly see me than I am 
Amina or Leonora.” 

““Why do you keep that old man hanging 
after you?” 

“T might reply by another question, and say, 
What right have you to ask? I might evade 
the question for a moment, as most women 
would, I think, and innocently ask, What old 
man? But I suppose of course you mean Mr. 
Lyndon. Well, Mr. Lyndon has long been an 
intimate friend of mine, and—” 

** And is likely soon to be more, people say. 

**Do they? How kind people are! What 
| do they say ?” 

“Well, five out of every six say you will mar- 
ty him.” 

She smiled. 

“Indeed! And the sixth—who I suppose 
has reason to know better—what does he say on 
the subject ?” 

“ Even he, I think, knows no particular rea- 
son to the contrary.” 

**Do you know no reason to the contrary ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

‘*Then you know nothing of my life for the 

| past few years?” 

“Nothing. Except, of course, what all the 
world knows.” 

She sighed audibly. 

“T am glad of it,” she said ; *‘ you shall know 
it all some time—before lone, perhaps, but not 
j}now. For awhile, Emanuel, take me on trust ; 
I am better than I seem. Listen, and I will 

| speak to you as I never meant to speak to you 
again. Your good opinion is dearto me. Your 
| friendship I would have if I could. Once, 
| Emanuel, I loved you better than all things on 
‘earth, except—see how frank I am!—except 
| success.” 

I could not repress a groan; and I rose from 
my chair and turned partly away. 

“ But I always dreamed of that success with 

you. And you loved me; but not so deeply 
and wholly—no, don’t speak; if I am stayed 


” 


| 
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now I shall never be able to continue—not so | Despite my pledge of friendship just made, | 
deeply as I would have had. We went our | could not speak to Christina of her husband, I 
ways, hoping to meet again before it should be | rose to take my leave. 

too late. We did not so meet; it was too late. ‘We understand each other, Emanuel 
When I wrote to you in London, Emanuel, it | do we not?” she asked, hesitatingly. 
was too late,” ** Better at least than before, Christing.” 

“No, no, Christina—no, by Heaven! It was ** And you will not, I hope and pray, thro 
the idlest chance, the purest delusion, the error | away your time and your prospects on—on {o)) 
of a kindly, well-meaning friend that made you | and people unworthy of you.” 
think—” “Some kind friend, Christina, has evident) 

‘** All that I have since learned or guessed. | been telling good-natured tales of me.” j 
But I did not and could not know it then; and “No; but [ have heard, and I have even my- 
you kept yourself hidden away until I hated | self observed, things that grieved me.” 
you and myself for the unwomanly advance I “ Well, Christina, I mean toreform. I hope 
had made, and the silence that followed it.” to become a model member of society ; almost, 

**T never knew, I never dreamed, that Mlle. | perhaps, like your friend Mr. Lyndon.” 
Reichstein was Christina Braun; and Iwas poor} ‘You talk lightly and bitterly. It pains me 
and obscure and hopeless, a beggar without a | to hear you.” 
name.” “Forgive me; I wili not talk lightly or bit- 

‘* Well, it is vain talking; lt all that be laid | terly if I can. I do mean to improve. I am 
aside. It is now too late, and Providence has not nearly so bad, Christina, as some of my 
kindly ordered it for the best. I have only | friends or yours appear to think. But I am 
brought back all this that I may say one thing | ashamed of myself; and I will try to take up 
for myself, I have chosen another part in life, | again the broken threads of my life. I confess 
and I mean to play it faithfully and loyally to | that I find life sometimes rather bitter and bar- 
the end. Therefore, Emanuel, I have kept ren; and I don’t well know what particular 
back from you, and received you not even as a | gain one has from living and struggling at all.” 
friend. If we were friends, you might come to **Nor I, Emanuel, sometimes. But we stil! 
know in time why I do things which appear to | live, my dear; and we must do our best to make 
you now strange. I can not have you think | life worth having. Do you think life is more 
badly of me. Your word, Emanuel; can we be | of a restraint and a disappointment to you than 
friends ?” lto me? Do you think you have less to hope 

She held her hand out frankly, and her eyes | for or more to strive against in every way than 
met mine, [have? Are you the only one who has to crush 

“You do not speak. Will you be my | down warm and dear feelings? Ah no, Eman- 
friend? Your word, and I shall expect that, | uel! There are others who are more tried, 
once pledged, it shall be as your oath. Will| and have less chance of escaping. Hush!— 
you be my friend ?” | don’t speak ; did you hear nothing ?” 

I could not answer for a moment; I could| She went to the window and looked ont. It 
not answer unconditionally at all. For half a | opened casement-fashion, and I saw that she 
life I had loved her; lately I had almost hated | was about to throw it open and apparently to 
her. How could I in a moment promise to sub- | step out on the little balcony in front; but she 
side into pure and enduring friendship? I saw | checked herself, and after a mere glance into 
that in her eyes there came a look of anxiety | the street, drew cautiously back. Her face was 
and pity and pathos. She leaned now on the | very pale when she turned to me, and her eyes 
chimney-piece, and looked steadfastly at me. | shone with a lustre the more striking. 

** Christina,” I answered at last,and in tones| Iwas about to speak, but she raised her hand 
that only struggled to be calm and clear, ‘‘I will | to enjoin silence. I remained silent, and with- 
do my best; I willindeed. Thatis my promise.” | out moving. The street outside was singular- 

She held her hand out again, and I raised it | ly quiet. It seetned as if sleeping in the hot 
and touched it with my lips. I noticed that it | glare of the sun. From where I stood I could 
was the left hand, and I saw the plain hoop of | see through the window only a part of the far 
gold on the third finger. side of the street. ‘There was no life stirring 

Her eyes too fell upon it; and she colored | there; not even a hurdy-gurdy was heard. For 
and looked embarrassed. She glanced at me | the few seconds we remained silent not a cab 
doubtingly, inquiringly, as one who considers | rattled down the street. In the room nothing 
whether the time has not come to make some | was heard but the ticking of the little gilt clock 
confession. I wish I had allowed her or en- | on the chimney-piece. When, as we stood and 
couraged her to speak; but I did not. I had looked at each other, a piano-string suddenly 
little doubt that there was some painful story— | snapped, the clang came so loud and sharp on 
I would not call it secret—connected with her the ear that Christina positively started. 
past life; either that she had lost by death a Then, in the silence which followed, I heard 
husband whom she loved, or had been separated |—just what I had heard before, in fact, as 
from one who was not worthy of her. In either Christina broke off our conversation—three bars 
ease I shrank with keen sensitiveness from pro- of what seemed to be an operatic air, but which 
voking a confidence which must be painfui, | was certairly unfamiliar to me, whistled in the 
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street below. The whistle was of a somewhat 

uliar kind, shrill and sibilating; and the 
whistler stopped suddenly short-at one particu- 
lar note each time; almost as a bird does which 
is trying to learn some air from its master, and 
can not get over some difficult turn, and so 
stops and begins again. I marked all this now 
because my ears and senses were on the stretch 
for something; otherwise I should never have 
paid any attention to it, or perhaps even been 
aware of the sound at all. It was, however, 
the only sound to be heard; and it was clear 
that Christina was listening to it with all her 
ears. 

Her face, from paleness, had grown to a deep 
flush of excitement, and her lips quivered visi- 
bly. When the whistling had the second time 
reached the same note she sighed audibly, as 
with profound resignation or profound relief, 
one could not tell which. 

‘Has any thing happened ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes; something has happened. Some- 
thing very unexpected. I must ask you to leave 
me, Emanuel.” 

“Two words only. Nothing bad?” 

“No; something good—very good. I did 
not expect it yet. I ought to be deeply thank- 
ful; Iam thankful. Good-morning, Emanuel. 
Please don’t ask me any more; and don’t stay.” 

She was all trembling, and quite eager and 
excited. I obeyed her and put no further ques- 
tions, but hurried from the room. Just as I 
was leaving, her German companion or follow- 
er came in, looking excited too, but seemingly 
in a wholly joyous sense. She came like one 
who brings good news, 

When I reached the street I could see nobody 
on either side of it who seemed likely to have 
been the mysterious whistler. A man was 
wheeling a barrowful of fruit, wrapped in blue 
papers, along toward the St. James's Street end. 
A policeman was tramping the other way. A 
girl, with a roll of music in her hand, and petti- 
coats high kilted, passed close to me. Other 


| live for. While we were separated there was 
| always an object, if not a hope. Now there 
| seemed neither. I confess that I sank a little 
| way into a sort of unmeaning joyless dissipa- 
| tion, for which I had naturally no taste, and 
into which I could not by any possibility throw 
| my soul. The Champagne of the night and the 
| headache of the morning just a little distracted 
me, and no more. Ned Lambert sometimes 
shook his honest head and tried a gentle lacon- 
ic remonstrance ; with the usual effect. I have 
no doubt he spoke to Christina on the subject, 
and urged. her to bring her influence to bear. 
Perhaps to this I owed the pledge of friendship 
we had just made. 
Any how, the pledge of friendship did not 
procure me much more of Christina’s society, 
or apparently of her confidence. There was 
perhaps a warmer pressure of the hand when 
we met; and there was occasionally a deeper 
shade of interest and anxiety in her eyes as 
| they rested on me for a moment. Sometimes 
| I fear I only set this down to her dread on the 
| score of my degenerating habits; and I felt 
rather inclined to resent than to feel grateful 
for it. 

| No explanation had come or suggested itself 
regarding her sudden emotion on the day when 
our ceremonial of friendship-vowing was so 
strangely interrupted. 

Mr. Lyndon of course often came to the 
Opera. One night, just about this time, I ob- 
| served him enter the stalls rather late. He 
came in along with a tall, thin, dark-bearded, 
| remarkable-looking man—a man with a high 
forehead, sloping rather back and seamed with 
| premature wrinkles; a man with a face which 
| would have been stern and sharp in its expres- 
| sion but for a certain soft and melancholy sweet- 
| ness in his liquid, luminous eyes. There was 
something about this man’s appearance which 





| attracted me in an instant; and I could not 
help thinking it attracted Christina too, for I 
observed that from time to time she glanced 


human beings near at hand I could not see. It | under her eyes in the direction where he and 
did not seem likely that any one of those I had | Lyndon sat; and she was too much of a true 
seen could have had the faculty of startling | artist ever to think under ordinary conditions 


Christina by whistling the fag-end of a tune. 


—_—@o——_ 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


Tue conversation I had just had with Chris- | 


tina will help still further to explain a little of 
my past life. It was certain that I had degen- 
erated since the renewal of our acquaintance- 
ship. Life has to be got through somehow aft- 
er the heaviest disappointment; and not often 
in real existence can we raise a Rolandseck 
over the wasted scene of frustrated love and 
ruined hope, and go and be pious and patient 
there. It was only after I had met Christina 
again that the full bitterness of the thought 
came to me that I had no longer amy thing to 


of sending her eyes roaming about the house in 
search of admiration. If you could have got a 
boxful of emperors, Christina Reichstein would 
have scorned to sing at them. SoI had some 
reason for silent surprise when I observed that 
she did now and then glance quietly in the di- 
rection where this man was sitting with his 
friend. He was, I perceived, usually very 
| marked and emphatic in his applause. 

Mr. Lyndon and this man escorted Christina 
to her little brougham after the Opera. Need- 
less to say that I did not feel much inclined to 
obtrude myself on such company. Christina 
saw me, and called a friendly good - night, 
with two or three words added in German, 
which bade me see her as early as possible 
next day. Mr. Lyndon and I exchanged, as 
usual, a very cold salute. 

As I turned away I met a brother artist, 
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“HOW MANY YEARS AGo?” 


whom I saw exchanging a salute a little more | Mr. Lyndon to the carriage of the latter. I 
friendly with the dark and pale-faced stranger. | threw an immense amount of scorn into my 
“Who's our friend ?” I asked, nodding in the | voice; why, I don’t know. 


He to whom I 
direction of the stranger, who had gone ‘with 


spoke was a Frenchman. 
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«But I have forgot hisname, Heis an Italian 
_indeed, that goes without saying—and he is 
going to be a lion of your salons here fora season, 
Jam told, Heisa patriot; he is an escaped— 

‘Convict ?” 

“Convict—yes ; that is, Austrian convict, or 
at least Austrian prisoner.” 

“J thought he had a look of Toulon about 
him.” 

“Nothing of the sort. You are notyympa- 
thique; nor I, indeed, no more, He fas es- 
caped somehow from Spielberg, or death, or 
something, and he is going to agitate your 
country to take up arms for the independence 
of Italy, And she will! Oh yes; England 
will spend all her moneys, and her powders and 
shots, and her cottons, just for a dream.” 

“But this person?” 

“Well, that is all I know. He is a very dis- 
tinguished man—quite celebrated.” 

«“ Whose name you have forgotten.” 

“Yes, and of whom I never heard before.” 

* How did you come to know him ?” 

“Madame Reichstein did me the honor to 
present me.” 

“How does she know him ?” 

“Oh, for that, my dear, you must not ask 
me, Perhaps your Lyndon has taken him in 
charge.” 

“ Ah, very likely; he patronizes illustrious 
foreigners a good deal.” 

“ But rather when they are in jupons than in 
pantaloons, is it not?—Where are you going ?” 

“Home, I think.” 

“ Ridiculous—at this hour! Come and have 
a game of billiards.” 

“ Thanks—not to-night.” 

“Come at least and smoke a pipe.” 

“No; I can’t to-night.” 

Indeed my pipe was quite put out for that 
evening. I can not tell how it was that I came 
to associate the man I had seen in the stalls 
with the ‘scene in Christina’s room the other 
day; but I did so associate him in my mind at 
once. When, as she was leaving the theatre, 
she asked me to come and see her next day— 
asked me in pressing tones, and in German (we 
hardly ever spoke German to each other now) 
—I felt in some strange way that my conjecture 
was confirmed. I went home moodily, expect- 
ing something painful, I hardly knew what. 

Christina received me very graciously when 
I visited her next morning—very graciously and 
sweetly. There was a pathctic, anxious sort of 
kindness about her manner which was not usual 
with her of late. She was embarrassed, too; 
and her thoughts seemed dwelling on any thing 
rather than the subject we first talked of. For 
a few minutes there was indeed an awkward 
pause every now and then in the conversation 
we carried on, as if each was expecting the 
other to put some question or begin some ex- 
planation. 

We spoke a few words about Ned Lambert 
and his love, and his separation from Lilla Lyn- 
don, of which Christina appeared to know a 
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good deal. I made some allusion to the one 
great cause of Lilla’s resolution to leave Lon- 
don, and found that Christina seemed to under- 
stand or have guessed it. 

“That, too, I know,” she said. ‘‘ You speak 
of the wretched man, Stephen Lyndon ?” 

“T do.” 

**T did not know his real name or his real na- 
ture until lately.” (Here she paused.) ‘* But 
I don’t want to speak of him just now. Ihave 
sent for you for another purpose, Emanuel.” 
Another pause—and then she said: ‘‘I am go- 
ing to introduce you to-day to a man whose 
friend I want you to be; for my sake first, and 
then for his own. I wish you and him to be 
friends, and I wish that you should know our 
secrets, You saw me speak to a tall and dark- 
haired Italian last night?” 

“*T did.” 

‘*He will come here to-day. He is my hus- 
band.” 

Christina dropped her eyes as she spoke the 
words, and I was glad that no gaze was on me; 
for, despite all that had come and gone, this was 
a heavy shock. Spoken suddenly, firmly, the 
words seemed to go through me like a rifle-bul- 
let or the thrust of a sword. 

Then she looked up again, and a faint sweet 
smile came over her face, and our eyes met 
frankly ; and she held out her hand to me across 
the table, as if in obedience to some involuntary 
and kindly impulse. 

I pressed it silently. Thus we sealed our 
new friendship, and the dream of my boyhood 
was really over. 

After a moment’s pause she said: ‘* My hus- 
band is an Italian, as you see. His name is 
Carlo Farini Salaris.,, He had a title and or- 
ders and honors ; buble dropped them all be- 
cause he was disappointed in Charles Albert, 
and in others too. He had two passions in his 
life—music and his country. Chance brought 
him to know me when I was a poor girl—an ad- 
venturess, many people would have called me 
—a beggar almost. He liked my voice; he 
had faith in me; he had me educated; he 
brought me out. All that I am he made me, 
All that I could deo for him in return I have 
done, I am doing.” 

‘*T knew that—that you had been married, 
Christina. I did not know that your husband 
was living.” 

‘*Nor must you know it now. Understand 
me, it is a secret only known to you, and per- 
haps one or two others. He has only lately es- 
caped from an Austrian prison, where he was 
sent for the part he took in Lombard plots and 
revolutions. He has escaped only, I fear, to 
take part in other plots. ‘Think how happy the 
life of his wife must be! I can help him, how- 
ever, in many ways while I am not known to be 
his wife, I have carried the fiery cross for him 
from the Alps to the Straits of Messina, when 
not even Austrian or Neapolitan police suspect- 
ed the German soprano of being an emissary of 
the revolution. Ah, it would be a long and 
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weary tale to tell ; itis asad memory! 


way I hold my life at his disposal, and my hap- | 


piness. 


I will plot for him, scheme for him ; | 
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Se this | but you must viatintbiin how well you ke 


| 


smile while I know that he is in danger, flirt | 


when every moment I think to hear news of his | 
death. This is the only way in which I can re- | 
pay him; I owe him all.” 

“Surely you have given him something that 
might repay any thing he has done for you?” 

“T have given him all I could, Emanuel; 
and he was generous enough to have confidence | 
in me, and to believe that I would have given | 
him more if I could. Listen, and I will speak 
to you with a frankness which others might 
inisunderstand, but you will not. I will speak 
to you as if I were a ghost come back from the 
grave, to whom the world could no longer have 
reality, and who had nothing more to do with 
human hopes, and loves, and misunderstand- 
ings, and all the rest of it. Even before I had | 
made a success of any kind, he would have mar- 
ried me, and I would not. 
sonwhy. I succeeded through him altogether. 
He pressed me again and again—tenderly, del- 
icately, like a man with a noble nature. 
coming to England. For the first time since I 
had left it, you understand. He guessed why 
I was coming, and I told him all.” 

“All? All of the past, or—” 

** T spoke to him as freely as some of his own 
countrywomen do to their confessor, 
him that I loved you—yes, I am not ashamed to 
say it now, and I was not then—and that my 
dearest hope was to find you. And he said, 
with his melancholy smile, ‘Go to England ; 
but if you do not find him, or have any cause to 
change your purpose, then promise me that you 
will come back to me.’ I went to Engl and, 
and you know the rest te was against us.’ 

** Fate was cruelly against me!” I said, start- 


You know the rea-| 
| 
| 
| 


I was | 


| have 
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pt the 
secret of your happiness, _ that I thought you 


were a w idow, not a wife 

I saw C hristina’ 8 dou flush, and her e 
first sparkle and then fill with tears; but I was 
not in a mood to be stayed. Every thing see med 
to have conspired to make me savage, and some 
infernal spirit within appeared to drive me 
adding word to word, 

‘** Emanuel!” 

“Yes; I thought you were a widow. §o, | 
suppose, did your other friend and patron, Mr. 
Lyndon. He surely is not in your secrets? (; 
is he supposed to be your husband’ s friend, ap- 
pointed to console you, and give you courage in 
his absence and his dangers! 

“T have at least had no reason, as yet, to re- 
pent of any confidence I may have placed jy 
| him, as I have now to repent of the confidence 
I placed in you. Emanuel, I know you will be 
ashamed of your bitterness and your cruelty, 
and I forgive you beforehand. I know you 
reason to complain. I owe you some- 
thing, too; let me pay a part of my obligation 
by bearing patiently any insult you may choose 
to offer, You do not know how cruel you are, 
I have striven to be a devoted and loyal wife to 
my husband, as a brave German woman ought 


‘ves 


on, 


| to be; and I have suffered much; and if I have 


| had my ambition, 


I told | 





ing up; “ Fate was against me! And you too, 
Christina! You threw me away at a word; 
you had done so before. Don't tell me of love 
—you never loved me; you were too glad to 
escape from me; you had your ambition and 
your career, and you followed your destiny. 





Well, I don’t blame you, and I am not sur-| 
prised. Peace be between us for the future, 

and let us be friends if you will; only do not | 

torture me to no purpose by trying to persuade | 
me that that might have been which never could | 

have been. Well, forgive me for interrupting 

you—” 


**You have not interrupted me; the story is | freely and fully, your harsh words. 


all over. It was not very long to tell.” 
*Oh no; let me finish it. You saw me; 
and I was poor and obscure ; and you found no 


| make some allowance for me. 


| it for the 


it has not been fed for no- 
thing, or bought without heavy penalty; and 
of the old days nothing remains; and now you 
insult and scorn me. It is much; but I bear 
sake of old memories.” 

She had been seated on a sofa. She now 
stood up and leaned against the chimney-piece, 
and tossed her bright mass of hair back over 
her shoulders with the old familiar impatient 
action of one whom the weight of it oppressed 
in a moment of excitement. She looked so 
like the Christina of old that my anger melted 


| away, and I bitterly repented my hasty words. 


**T am always asking you to forgive me, 


| . . . . 
Christina ; I must ask you now again, sincere- 


ly and humbly, for pardon. I was very bitter, 
and rude, and brutal, and I knew how unjust 
I was even at the time. But I only ask you to 
You know how 
I loved you. Oh, I am speaking now only of 
the past, and I might say it if your husband 
stood there! I loved you dee ply. No woman 
can be loved so twice in a life.” 

‘*T know it, Emanuel, and I do forgive you, 
You too 
must make allowance for me. My life is an 
anxious one in many ways. So far it has been 
a failure; and yet the best has passed. When 


difficulty in taking the chance word of a good- | I look at you, Emanuel, and make you my own 
natured, thoughtless girl as decisive of my fate ; | | mirror, I see that I too am no longer young. 
and you hurried back, and married your friend | What a handsome, fair-haired boy you were 


and patron, who had influence and power. You 
were grateful to him—quite right; and he ex- 
acted his recompense for what he had done, and 

you gave him yourself as his reward, 
offer you my congratulations, and to him too. 
I am late in the expression of my good wishes, 


} 


when I first saw you! How many years ago?” 
‘*Twelve years ago.” 


‘* How old are you now? You may tell me; 


Well, I | I shall not betray confidence.” 


**T don’t know—thirty-two or three.” 
“ Ach Gott!—so old! And I am—but that 





does not concern you to know. Yes, youth is 
gone for both of us, Iam talking wildly to- 
day, am I not? Yes, I can’t help it; but I} 
don’t often get into these moods. Youth is | 
gone.” ! d | 

She turned to the mirror over the chimney- | 
piece, and still keeping back her hair, gazed 
intently into her own face. Truth to speak, 
with all its lustrous beauty, there were faint, 
faint marks under the eyes, which hinted mourn- 
fully of Time’s premature footprints. 

“J was handsome, Emanuel, when a girl— 
was I not Pr”. 

She spoke without turning to me. 

“You were beautiful; but surely you must 
know that you are still”—I was going to say, 
‘that you are still beautiful ;” but the expres- 
sion of her face was so entirely abstra:ted and 
distraite that the compliment, if it could be 
called one, died upon my lips. 

“Yes,” she went on, almost as one who talks 
in a dream, ‘‘I was very handsome, and very, 
yery ambitious. I thought I was born for 
something great— born, perhaps, to conquer | 
the world. You could not know how ambi- 
tious I was, and how my heart was set on suc- 
cess; and nothing has come of it, after all.” 

‘‘Nothing! and you the most successful of 
the day ?” 

“Yes, the most successful of the day; but 
who will be the most successful of to-morrow ? 
I shall sing, perhaps, another season or two, 
and then be forgotten. I know well enough 
that I am not like Giulia Grisi. There is a 
singer to be remembered. I shall @ extin- 
guished when I cease to sing. My success 
will die with the echo of my voice. I have 
often thought that I am»like the man in my 
much-loved Schiller’s play, who says he staked 
his happiness and his heaven on being a hero, 
and in the end no hero was there, only a fail- 
ure,” 

She leaned now on the chimney-piece, and 
still contemplated her own face. I dare say an 
ordinary looker-on would have thought there 
was something theatric and self-conscious in 
her attitudes and her ways. I did not think 





there was. From her childhood almost—she 
was little more than a child when first I knew 
her—there was that rare and striking harmony 
of mind and body in her which made every 
word find unconsciously its natural expression 
in some gesture or attitude. This was not sure- 
ly, one woud have thought, a German attri- 
bute. Still less was it a faculty any one can get 
up, or even cultivate, It came by nature. It 
made her a successful actress; it made her 
seem natural on the stage, because every ac- 
tion expressed so easily and gracefully the emo- 
tion which suggested it; it made her seem the- 
atric off the stage, because so few people either 
will or can allow their moods to find any out- 
ward expression beyond that of voice and com- 
plexion. 

She suddenly turned to me, and going back 





to the earlier part of our conversation, she said ; 
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** You think I kept all this purposely a secret 
from you?” 

I knew, of course, she meant her marriage 
and its story. 

*T did think so, Christina.” 

** Well, perhaps it was partly a secret—at 
least, until I could learn what sort of person 
time and change had made you. Perhaps you 
did not at first show yourself in a manner which 
greatly invited confidence. Perhaps I fancied 
that you already knew nearly all the truth. 
Perhaps I may have thought—” and she stopped 
and sighed, and then smiled a strange, nervous, 
painful smile I did not like to see. Then she 


| made a quick gesture with both hands as if she 
| flung the subject from her, and came back to 


her seat. Looking at her watch, she said: 

‘* My husband will be here soon. You know 
now why I was so much confused and embar- 
rassed the last day you were here ?” 

“Yes; that was his signal I heard ?” 

“‘Tt was. He always whistles those few bars 
—first once, then again with the slight varia- 
tion; and I know he is coming. That is, you 
understand, when I have not seen him for some 
time—when his coming is unexpected ; and it 
may be necessary to make some preparation to 
get rid of inconvenient visitors—” 

“Like me?” 

“Like you that last day, before he knew you 
or had given me leave to trust you. Oh, I am 
thoroughly disciplined and obedient to him, be- 
lieve me. I have heard that whistle in many 
places-—in places where I knew that a mistake 
or a delay, or a precipitate motion on my part, 
might involve his discovery and his death. I 
did not expect to hear it so soon, although I 
knew that the plan for his escape out of the 
Lombard prison was in good hands and pro- 
gressing well. I have not a genius for conspir- 
acy, Emanuel, and they don’t trust me much 
with details; even he does not. I wait and 
watch and keep the secrets, and do faithfully 
asIam told. And J have denationalized my- 
self for his sake, and forgotten my country ; 
indeed, had I not forgotten it long ago? and I 
have learned to hope that the German soldiers 
may one day be chased across the Alps. My 
husband is a man to inspire any one with his 
own hopes and his own will, as you are sure to 
discover before long.” 

A card was put into Christina’s hand, and 
she directed that the visitor should be shown 
up 


“Tt is he,” she whispered to me when the 


servant had left the room. ‘‘ Here, just now, 
he is only on my ordinary visiting-list. He is 
to me an Italian patriot who honors me with 
his acquaintance—no more.” 

In a moment Signor Salaris entered. 

I do not know whether he had expected to 
find her alone, but in the mere flash of time 
from his announcement to his reaching Chris- 
tina, I saw three distinct changes of expression 
in his face. His wife stood at one side of the 
chimney-piece, nearly opposite the door; I had 


ae 


Fo 


em 
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fallen back to one of the windows looking into 
Jermyn Street. As he came in I could see 
him, but he, naturally looking directly before 
him, did not see me. 
therefore, with the formal bow of an ordinary 
visitor, and the corresponding expression. Ap- 
parently then, as he only saw his wife, he as- 
sumed that she was alone, and his pale face 
lighted up with a warm and bright expression, 
and he seemed for the instant, the second, like 
one rejoicing to throw off a weary disguise. 
And then he saw me; and with a change quick 
as the motion of light itself, his countenance 
subsided into the genial, courteous expression 
of one who presents himself to a friend. Prob- 
ably no unprepared eye could have noted these 
changes. I saw them clearly, and they were 
significant of a character and a life. 

Christina reassured him with a smile and a 
few words. 


and you are my husband, not my visitor.” 

*““Then this gentleman,” he said, turning to 
me and speaking in excellent English, though 
a little slow and with a deep Italian accent, 
“this is Mr. Temple? I might have known 
him, indeed.—I have seen and heard you more 
than once, Mr. Temple, but I did not at first 
recognize you. I offer you my hand; I an, if 
you will allow me, your friend.” 

I gave him my hand, and we exchanged a 
cordial grasp. I think both our faces flushed. 
I felt mine grow hot. I know that across his 
pale cheek something faintly approaching to a 
crimson tinge came flashing, and a strange sud- 
den spasm passed over it. Can we be friends ? 
Here is the man who has robbed me of Chris- 
tina; can I be his friend, sincerely, truly ? 

I think so; at least I will try. 
expression of his face; I like his soft dark li- 


quid eyes, with an expression at once wild and | 


gentle and beseeching in them, like the eyes of 
a gazelle; I like the contrast they present to 
the rigid, deep-thinking, inflexible expression 
of the brow and the lips and the chin. I feel 
sure this man has an unconquerable will, and a 
pure tender heart. He is artist and conspirator 
inone. He ought to have lived centuries ago, 
and been a minstrel and a patriot at once. Or 
he ought to have lived half a century back or 


thereabouts, and been a Girondist and led the | 


chorus of the Marseillaise on the day when he 
and his brothers went out to die. 

Yes, I liked the man at once; and asI looked 
from his face to Christina’s and noted her ex- 
pression, I liked him all the better, for I felt an 
indescribable pang of sympathy and pity for 
him. His liquid loving eye looked melancholy 
when it turned on her, and hers sank beneath 
his glance. 

We talked like friends. He told me of his 
escape from prison in a pleasant simple kind of 
way, very agreeable, and even fascinating, to 
hear. ‘There was a quiet modesty about all he 
said relating to himself that won upon one im- 
mensely. We talked of music and art, on 


| which he was almost eloquent. Wher 


He crossed the threshold, | 


| doomed to fail.” 
**My dear Carlo, here we are all friends, | 


I like the | 
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moment the conversation lapsed into ae dig 
be called generalities and conventional talk, he 
subsided into silence, and his mind evident}, 
withdrew itself altogether into its own habitual 


| thoughts. 


I noted that Christina’s eye always quietly 
followed his expressions of feature; I noted 
that the moment he lapsed into silence she 
changed the conversation, appealed directly to 
him with some question or other, and drey, 
him forward again. I think I read their story. 

‘She has given herself to him,” I thought, 
**and she esteems him, and fears for him; and 
she would love him if she could. But she can 
not, and she knows it; and neither is happy, | 


read in his face high aim, and courage, and ab- 


solute self-devotion, and brooding perseverance 
—and failure. Whatever his hopes, they are 


Heavy and blank was the first feeling of dis- 
appointment with which I left Christina’s house 
that day, knowing as a certainty and for the 
first time that she had a living, loving husband. 
But was I only disappointed—was the disap- 
pointment utter and without shade? Was 
there not some vague perception of a sense of 
relief? Month after month, year after year, I 
had worn myself out with almost unendurable 


| agony of longing and disappointment, hopes and 


sickening pangs of despair ; and now at last the 
doubt and the conflict of feeling were over, and 
I was released from the struggle. Now the 
torment of hope was quelled; now the worst 
was kin; now the bitterness of death was 
past. Many a man sleeps, says the jailer in 
Scott’s romance, the night before he is exe- 
cuted, but no man tlfe night before he is tried. 

Yes, I felt a sense of relief. I should tor- 
ture myself with doubt and hope no more. I 
should walk up and down my room of nights 
trying to squeeze hope out of every word she 


jhad uttered, every glance I had caught—as 


shipwrecked sailors becalmed on a burning 
southern sea strive to squeeze moisture out of 
rags—no more. I should rehearse what I could 
say when next we met, or lament that I had 
not said this and that when last we met—no 
more. I should now be able to drudge through 
my life unvexed because hopeless; A resolve, 
too, came up at once with a great new pang of 
relief. I had become a singer and taken to the 


| lyric stage to please her, to win her, to prove 


to her that I could succeed; now I would give 
it up. I would cease to sham an artist’s part, 
for which I really had no true taste or soul. I 
would go to some other country, to America, 
and see my brother. How fraternal we all 
grow, how we think of far-off brothers and sis- 
ters and mothers, when some woman has thrown 
us over! We are all like the gamester in the 


| famous classic comedy of France, who only re- 


members’ her to whom he owes his duty when 
the luck of the night has gone against him. 
I might have lived long enough content with 
very rare and passing scraps of news from my 
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prother, but now a sudden and surprising ten- 
derness had sprang up in my heart, and I won- 
dered how I had existed so long without seeing 
him; and I quite resolved to go out to the 
States, and perhaps, with such money as I could 
get together, join him in some new Western 
settlement, and be a farmer. I thought of my 
own stout and sinewy arms and rather athletic 


frame, and came to the conclusion that, after | 


all, digging, or felling trees, or hunting, was 
the sort of thing for which Nature had clearly 
intended me. 

In a word, I was used up, and wanted a new 


and freshening life. I envied my Italian friend | 


his schemes and his aspirations, and thought I 
should dearly like to have an oppressed nation- 
ality to plot for, and if needs were, die for; 
and I really wished I could, even through his 
influence, get up within myself a sort of bas- 
tard philo-Italianism, and fling myself into the 
cause of Italy as so many Englishmen were be- 
ginning to do even then, and as Byron and 
Stanhope, and Hastings and Finlay, and so 
many others, had done for Greece. But I was 
never much of a politician; and I was so sick 
of the stage that I recoiled from the notion of 
converting my individual life into a new piece 
ofacting. I had long come to think, and I do 
still think it seriously and profoundly, that no- 
thing in life—no, nothing whatever—is so envi- 
able as the capacity to merge one’s individu- 
ality and very existence wholly in some great 
cause, and to heed no personal sacrifice which 
is offered-in its name. I don't much care 
whether the cause be political, or artistic, or 
scientific, or what not; let there but be a cause 
to which the individual is subjected, in which 
he freely loses himself, and I hold that man 
happy, if man can ever be happy at all. Nev- 
er had it been my fortunate fate to have found 
such an object. My own profession never gave 
itto me. Therefore I accounted existence so 
far a failure. I had tried many modes of activ- 
ity and amusement, and distraction and enjoy- 
ment, and they had done nothing for me, be- 
cause I had never gone deeply enough into any 
path of life, or thought, or work; I had never 
had a cause to live for, and I might as well not 
have lived at all. If I have any faith left in 
me, it is that faith in a cause, as the soul, the 
grace, the beauty, the purpose of life, 

I will seek then, I said to myself, a new ac- 
tivity. I will steep life in freshness, and re- 
color it in the dyes of new sensations. Ich will 
mein Gliick probiren—marschiren ! 


———< 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EXILE AND OUTCAST. 


Yes; I began to think seriously of going to 
the United States, making my way out West- 
ward, buying land, and turning farmer. Vague 
and delightful visions of the forest scenery of 
the New World filled me; visions of woods 


| where tints, which in our European region we 
| know of only in manufactured colors, mingle 
|and contrast in the living glory of the autum- 
| nal foliage. Dreams of the rolling prairie, and 
| the deep wine-colored brooklet, and the rushing 
| river, were in my mind and before my senses. 
| It seemed to me that nothing but the fresh 
| bosom of the young mother-Nature of the West 
could revive my exhausted and flagging tem- 
perament. I was fast growing more and more 
weary of life as I found it, and as I made it. 
Heat and crowd, and midnight suppers, or lone- 
lly midnight grumblings and reflections, per- 
petual excitement, fatigue, overwork, too much 
wine, and the almost incessant cigar—these be- 
| gan to take effect just as I might reasonably 
| have expected, I found that my voice already 
was beginning to show signs of suffering. No- 
body else noticed it yet; but I could not be de- 
ceived. I consulted a medical man, who rec- 
ommended rest and country air; and I thought 
of acting on his advice soon—some time, per- 
haps, when the season was over, or next year, 
or whenever convenient. 

Meanwhile I went on as before; I mixed a 
great deal with joyous company of all kinds. 
A positive necessity for distraction of some sort 
seemed to have seized hold of me, and it even 
appeared as if distraction relieved my mind and 
improved my physical condition. ‘The resolve 
to give up the stage and go to America supplied 
a delightful excuse and temptation. It would 
be clearly a waste of power, an unnecessary vex- 
ation, to put myself under heavy restraint just 
now, when so short a time was to bring about a 
total change of life and habits. - The fresh man- 
ly life of the New World would soon restore me 
to that physical strength and brightness of tem- 
perament which I used to enjoy. No use, then, 
in beginning any reform before I undertake the 
enterprise which shall change scene and habits 
and life altogether. 

I sometimes even thought of the expediency 
of marrying and ranging myself, taking a com- 
panion with me to America to be a backwoods- 
man’s wife. But I always ended by dismissing 
the idea as one that brought up a sensation of 
repulsiveness with it. To begin with, I knew 
nobody whom I would or could marry. Most 
of the women I knew were singers or actresses ; 
and I saw most of them too closely to be likely 
to fall in love with any, even if a deeper and 

sarlier feeling did not absorb my heart. There 
was one to whom at times I did feel myself 
slightly attracted; she was the little French- 
woman with whom I had had a sort of flirta- 
tion on the evening when I otherwise made a 
fool of myself at Christina’s apartments. She 
did not discourage my attentions whenever they 
were offered, and I did sometimes pay court to 
her. She was young and very pretty, She was 
not witty or intellectual, or gifted with any con- 
versational power beyond what mers animal vi- 
vacity or flow of talk may give. I do not know 
why on earth I cared for her company, except 
that she was easy of access and full of life, and 
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her society served to distract me, just as smok- 
ing or drinking might. 

My new friend, who called herself Mile. Fi- 
nola, and was the daughter, I came to know, 
of a fat couple who sold slippers in one of the 
passages of the Palais Royal, was a girl with 
a very agreeable light French sort of soprano 
voice, and pleasing vivacious ways, and an in- 
ordinate amount of self-conceit. She was not 
by any means a bad little person, and would 
rather, all things being equal, do a kindly thing 
than not. She was, I have no doubt, practical- 
ly, or as Heine would say, anatomically, virtu- 
ous; but she had no particular prejudice in fa- 
vor of virtue, and probably never troubled her- 
self much by thinking on the subject. Her 
ideas of life consisted of flattery, singing, lyr- 
ical successes, complimentary critiques in news- 
papers, jewels, crinoline (crinoline was rather a 
new fashion then), pleasant little dinners and 
suppers, carriages, and a fair prospect of a brill- 
iant match. She had no more true lyrical 
genius than an Italian boy’s monkey; but she 
sometimes captivated audiences, and set them 
applauding with a genuine enthusiasm which 
Pasta might have failed to arouse. She had 
a quick arch way of glinting with her eyes, 
which conveyed to some people an idea of im- 
mense latent humor and espiéglerie, that, I can 
answer for it, had no existence in my little 
friend’s mental constitution. 


bright beaming orbs in flashing rapidity from | 
stalls to boxes in a manner which irresistibly 


kept attention alive. Who could withdraw his 
interest for a moment from the stage when he 
could not tell but that the very next moment 
those glittering laughing brown eyes might 
roguishly seek out his own? She had appar- 
ently the faculty of eye-flirting with every man 
in a whole theatre in turn. Then she shrugged 
her very full, white, and bare shoulders with 
such a piquancy, and had such quick graceful 
gestures, and so fluttered her pretty plumage, 
that it was quite a pleasant sight to see. Of 
course all this told with much more decided 
effect in the Italiens, or some such house, than 
in one of our great temples of opera; but even 
in our vast house it had its effect upon the lim- 
ited section from whom the rest of the audi- 
ence, and the town generally, took their time. 
Not, however, to be merely piquante and vi- 
vacious, Mile. Finola had a way of throwing a 
momentary gleam of tender softness into her 
eyes, and looking pensively before her, as if 
consciousness had withdrawn igpelf wholly from 
the audience, and buried itself in the depths of 
some sweet inner sadness; and she so thrilled 
out a prolonged, plaintive, and dreamy note, 
that people sometimes declared her pathetic 
power quite equal to her humor and vivacity. 
When ordinary observers note any little effect 
produced with ease they are apt to believe that 
the performer has a capacity for doing some- 
thing infinitely greater, if he or she would only 
try, and did but care to succeed. A sad mis- 
take generally; for on the stage and in real 


She turned her | 


life we almost invariably do all we can and the 
best we can; and that which you see is tho 
display of our whole stock of capability. By: 
audiences could not readily believe that the 
one little bit of effective show had exhaygt. 
ed Mile. Finola’s whole resources. The resy}t 
was that in her own parts, Rosinas, Figlias de} 
Reggimento, and so on, she was greatly oA. 
mired, and her little tricks of instinctive eo. 
quetry and vivacity were accepted by many as 
the deliberate and triumphant efforts of gra e- 
ful art, if not indeed the stray sparks which 
indicated the existence of a latent fire of trye 
lyrical genius. 

Now this little personage was beginning to 
be very popular about the time when Christina’s 
husband came to London. She had not, ip- 
deed, come as yet into any sort of antagonism 
or rivalry with Madame Reichstein, @nd they 
never sang together; but Finola’s nights wer 
usually very successful, and she was even rally- 
ing a sort of party round her both in audiences 
and critics. Perhaps Christina’s passionate, en 
thusiastic style had begun to be too much for 
some of her hearers. ‘True art is a sad strain 
upon the intellects of many of us; and little 
Finola was a great relief. She was Offenbach 
after Meyerbeer; and a good many occupants 
of opera-stalls to-day know what that means, 
and can appreciate the charming relaxation to 
wearied inanity which itimplies. And though 
not as yet any thing of a rival to Christina, 
Finola was beginning to be talked about a good 
deal. I don't think Christina at this time cared 
in the least, or grudged the little thing any 
sprays of laurel that might fall toher. But she 
always affected to think me an admirer of Fi- 
nola, one of Finola’s party, and indeed, more 
than that, one of Finola’s lovers; and at last, 
out of pure spleen at being so set down, I acted 
intentionally as if I were one of that silly throng; 
and as Mile. Finola liked flirting with any one, 
she showed herself willing enough to flirt with 
me. 

I have spoken of all this for the purpose of 
showing how matters stood as regarded Chris 
tina and myself just about the time when her 
husband made his appearance so unexpectedly 
in London. We—Christina and I—were on 
strange, cold, almost unfriendly terms, so far 
as all outer appearances went. My soul was 
still filled with love for her, wildly dashed some- 
times with a bitterness not much unlike hate. 
She, on her side, seemed to me to be leading 
the life almost of a frivolous, careless, heartless 
coquette ; I was drifting away from all my old 
moorings of steadfastness and perseverance and 
patience, and becoming an idler with the idle; 
I drank midnight, and thought midnight, as 
the phrase has it. With the sudden appear- 
ance of the Italian exile came a change in all 


| our relationships; chance, utter chance, con- 


spired with his own character and purpose, and 


| the place he held in Christina’s life, to make 


his presence the source of change and event to 
all of us. 
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Salaris became the recognized lion of the Lon- 
don season. He had, in the impresario’s sense 
of the word, quite a wonderful success. He 
delivered lectures on his imprisonment and his 
escape, which crowded Willis’s Rooms, and 
filled King Street with coroneted carriages. 
He pleaded the cause of his country ; he called 
upon England to regard the independence of 
Italy as Europe’s most pressing and vital ques- 
tion; and countesses clapped their kid-gloved 


hands and waved their perfumed handkerchiefs. | 


He dined now with a Cabinet minister, and now 
with the leader of the Opposition. He spent 
great part of his time at Mr. Lyndon’s. He 


was intrigued for and battled for as the attrac- | 


tion of evening parties. He bore it all patient- 
ly, as one who does a work of drudgery with a 
good object; but he smiled sadly and shook his 
head when one congratulated him privately on 
his success. I once told him he ought to be a 
proud man. He said he felt profoundly dis- 
couraged. A great illusion, he calmly said, 


was gone. England, he now knew, would do| 


nothing for his country. He had come to plead 
for protection and help. He found himself the 
hero of a carnival scene, pelted with flowers and 
sugar-plums. 

I am not a politician, and this is not a polit- 
ical story. I introduce the subject of Salaris 
and his success, because at this time in one 
way, as later in another, it affected my own 
life. 

I went one evening to hear my new friend 
tell his story and make his appeal in Willis’s 
Rooms. Iwent alone; the room was crowded ; 


In a very short time after his coming, Signor | and whispered something to a lady at her side, 


The lady, who seemed to have been listening 
very closely to the speaker, looked up, and 
glanced toward me. She was very young— 
about nineteen, perhaps—with a delicate, clear- 
ly-shaped, youthful Madonna face, and eyes that 
had a tender violet light in them. They were 
eyes that did not flash or glitter or sparkle. 
They rested on you with a quiet luminous depth, 
like the light a planet seems to give. Her face 
had a thoughtful, sweet, almost sad expression 
until the violet light arising in the eyes suffused 
the whole countenance with its genial radiancy. 
It was a face not to be forgotten, once you had 
seen it; and I had not forgotten it, for I had 
seen it before, and had many a time wished to 
see it again. It was the face of Mr. Lyndon’s 
youngest daughter; the girl to whom I had 
| spoken in Palace Yard when wild Stephen Lyn- 
| don made his absurd mistake. 

Did you ever on an evening of reckless revel- 
ry, amidst an atmosphere steaming with heat 
and lights and the fumes of wine, in a room 
ringing with laughter and frivolity, suddenly 
open a window, and looking out catch a glimpse 
| of the blue summer heaven and the pure light 
| of the stars? If so, you will understand how I 
felt when I looked up from the increasing de- 
generacy of my life, with its foolish excitements 
|; and its barren spasmodic passion, and saw the 
face of Lilla Lyndon. 

I glanced many times to where she sat, and I 
forgot the cause of Italy’s independence. Once, 
only once, she looked toward me. 

There was a slight movement on the platform ; 
a letter was handed to Mr. Lyndon. That gen- 


Mr. Lyndon, M.P., presided. There were pres- | tleman said a word to the lecturer, who at once 
ent what Ned Lambert would have called ‘‘no | stopped, bowed, and drew back; and Mr. Lyn- 


end of swells.” Salaris was speaking when I 


| don rising came to the front and apologized for 


got in. He was really not, in the rhetorical | having to leave the chair. He was obliged to 


sense, an eloquent man. He had nothing of 


| go down to the House immediately. His dis- 


Kossuth about him, nor had his style any thing | tinguished friend, the Dean of some place or 


of the poetic grandiloquence of Mazzini. He 


talked in a simple, severe, unpretending sort of 


way, with hardly any gesticulation. The sin- 
cerity of his purpose, the clear straightforward- 
ness of his language, the sweetness of his ex- 
pression, made the great charm which, added, 
of course, to the romantic nature of his recent 
escape, delighted the West End. He was a 
novelty in the way of exiles. He positively 
seemed, I heard a lady near me remark, quite 
like an English gentleman. In fact, the Thad- 
deus of Warsaw personage was played out; and | 
the West End now thrilled with a new sensa- 


| other, whose remarkable work recently pub- 
| lished had proved how well he understood the 
| Italian question and how thoroughly he sympa- 
| thized with the cause of Italy, had kindly con- 
| sented to take the chair. There was a murmur 
| of genteel applause for Mr. Lyndon, another for 
the Dean, as the latter gracefully threw himself 
| into the vacated chair; and then Mr. Lyndon 
| disappeared from the platform, the lecture went 
|on, and the audience settled itself to listen as 
| before. 
| Once, and only once, did Salaris make any 
attempt at eloquence; and even that was but 


tion, to see an escaped and exiled patriot who | the eloquence of passionate conviction. It was 


looked like an ordinary gentleman, and spoke 


at the close, where he proclaimed, rather than 


as composedly as a financial member of Par-| merely predicted, to his hearers that, let who 


liament. 


would be friend or foe, the day of Italy’s inde- 


I looked round the room, expecting to see | pendence’ was sure and near. ‘‘ Only yester- 
Christina there. I was not disappointed. She | day,” he said, ‘an English lady—I see her now 
was seated two or three rows of seats away from | in this room—gave me as an omen of good a 
me, and she looked very handsome, but melan-/| translation of a noble poem by a great living 
choly, and a little fatigued. She was apparent-| poet, a German, which bids my country be of 
ly not listening much more attentively than I| good cheer and expect her deliverance. Will 
was, She saw me, and nodded a salutation, | you listen to a few lines? The German poet 
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reminds my country of the story of Penelope : 
how she was fair, and persecuted for her beau- 
ty, and how the reckless strangers reveled in 
her hall: 


' 

‘Twenty years the purple tissue span she weeping on | 
her throne; 

Twenty years in bitter sorrow nurtured her belovéd 
801 ; 

Twenty years remained she faithful to her husband 
and her name— 

Weeping, hoping, sending seekers—lo, and her 
Ulysses came ! 


*Woe to the audacious wooers when they heard the 
avenger's tread, 

And the bitter death-charged arrows from his 
clanging bow were sped; 

With the red blood of the strangers hall and pavement 
dripping lay, 

And a fearful feast of vengeance then was held at 
Ithaca. 


*‘Knowest thou that song, Italia? 
patience wait, 

Even although the swarm ofstrangers throng through 
thy ancestral gate; 

Rear thy sons to fearless manhood, though with 
many a burning tear; 

Wait and hope; thy hour is coming; thy Ulysses too 
is near.’” 


Listen, and in 


To the closing lines he gave all the dignity, the 
thrilling force, the strength of pathos and of 
hope, which the words deserved, and which his 
penetrating voice, his noble earnestness, his ex- 
pression, now animated, could lend. ‘‘It is,” 
he added, slowly, ‘“‘the poetry, the hope, the 
encouragemenf of a German! Quod minime | 
reris! The sympathy and the hope are the | 
more welcome, the more delightfu:. I accept 
the omen for my country, and I say to her: 

*Wait and hope; thy hour is coming; thy Ulysses too | 

is near.’” 


He remained for a moment motionless and | 
silent, and the audience did not know whether | 
he had finished or not; then his hand dropped | 
upon the desk neat him, and he bowed to the 
assemblage, and drew back from the front of 
the platform. 

There was quite a cordial and enthusiastic | 
demonstration of applause ; and then began the | 
rustling of silks, and calling of carriages, and | 
the babble of talk with acquaintances, and the | 
crowding on the stairs, 

The moment the movement of departure be- | 
gan Madame Reichstein invited me by a look to | 
come to her. She and Miss Lyndon had with- | 
drawn into a corner a little out of the stream of | 
the departing crowd. I made my way through | 
groups of people and over trailing skirts to where | 
they stood. 

** How did you like it?” were Christina’s first 
words; and then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, she said, ‘‘ I wish to introduce you to Miss 
Lyndon—Miss Lilla Lyndon.” 

Before the ceremony of introduction was well | 
through two or three acquaintances closed round 
Madame Reichstein, and Miss Lyndon and I | 
were left for the moment together. 

**Am I wrong, Mr. Temple,” she said, ‘in 
thinking that we have met and spoken together 
before ?” | 


| 


| 
scene and that poor man. 


| time since that day. 


ry 


‘**No, Miss Lyndon, you are quite right,” 

“That day in Palace Yard, when that poor 
man came upand stopped the carriage and calle) 
me by my name?” 

“That was the day. You have a good mem- 
ory. 

**Tt made a painful impression on me, that 
I thought I coulq 
not have been mistaken, Mr. Temple, in yoy 
when I saw you a few nights ago for the ‘first 
May I congratulate you 
now on your success—on the name you haye 
won since I first saw you? It always gave me 
pleasure to believe that it was you with whom J 
had spoken that day, for you were kind to that 


| strange poor creature.” 


This was a subject that somewhat embar- 


| rassed me; I turned to something else, 


“The lines that Signor Salaris recited were 
translated by you, Miss Lyndon, I venture to 
think ?” 

“They were. Did you like them?’ 

“*T thought them noble in spirit, and I hope 
prophetic ; and they sounded to me—I have not 
seen the original—like a pure and exquisite 
translation.” 

“‘T am very glad; they are Geibel’s. 


They 


| seemed to me prophetic, and so I showed them 


to Signor Salaris, He is a noble creature, and I 
hope whatever he engages in may succeed ; but 


| I don’t understand much of Italian affairs,” 


“Nor I, indeed, Miss Lyndon.” 
“Not you? And yet you ought to be at 


| least a sort of step-son of Italy.” 


**T only know my step-mother's voice. Her 
interests she keeps for her own children.” 

**We are going, Emanuel,” said Christina, 
who was leaning or the arm of some gentleman. 

I offered Miss Lyndon my arm, and she lean- 
ed on it: I felt the pressure of her light touch, 
and I was thrilled by it. 

“Do you know, Mr, Temple,” she said, as 
we descended the stairs, ‘‘ I have never ceased 
to think that there was some mystery about that 
man in Palace Yard which I ought to know, and 
that you could explain it. How did he come 
to know my name, and why did his face seem 
so strange, and yet so iamiliar tome? Will 
you tell me?” 

“Pray, Miss Lyndon, don’t ask me; I can 
not tell you any thing about him—at least not 
now; not without thinking over it. The secret, 
if it be one, may not be mine to tell.” 

‘‘ Then there is something ?” 

‘¢ There is.” ; 

‘‘ And he had some reason for knowing me 
and calling me by my name?” 

‘Pray don’t ask any more. He had.” 

‘*T knew it,” she said; and an unconscious 
vibration passed from her arm to mine. 

“Some time, Miss Lyndon, you may know 
all; and it may be in your power to do good by 
the knowledge to people who are unhappy, and 
who don’t deserve to be so.” 

She looked into my face, with surprise and 
deep interest in her clear pensive eyes. 
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Christina was already at the door of her lit- 
tle brougham waiting for us. I handed Miss 
Lyndon in. Christina gave me ker hand with- 
out a word, and I saw a strange expression in 
her face, as if something had both perplexed 
and irritated her. I could not understand it. 

Miss Lyndon held out her delicate little hand 
with a frank and friendly expression, I touched 
it, and the light pressure lingered long with me, 
As I left the place I felt like one on whom the 


first breath of some purifying and sacred in- | 


fluence has fallen. ‘The presence of this girl 
had strangely affected me when first I saw her, 
and I had never forgotten the sensation. Now 
it filled me almost wholly. It was indescriba- 
ble; at least, I can not describe it any better 
than by saying that while the presence of 
Christina seemed to allure me with the rich 
incense of flowers, that of Lilla Lyndon made 
me thoughtful and full of pure regret and hn- 
mility, like the light of the stars. : 

In most stories of ghosts and demons and 
warlocks is it not sufficient to speak of the odi- 
ous and supernatural creature in order to evoke 
his presence? Apparently some spell of the 
same kind haunted me this night. Miss Lyn- 
don and I had spoken of the man who accosted 
her in Palace Yard; I had never seen him since 
my return from Italy. I had hardly got a dozen 
paces from the door of Willis’s Rooms when I 
came straight on him. 

Keeping the same side as you walk from 
Willis’s Rooms toward St. James’s Square, you 
may see as you: look across the street a row of 
white and stugeoed houses on the other side, 
one of which nfs a fame attached to it. When 
I nearly fell ov Stephen Lyndon he was stand- 
ing on the edge of the foot-path, looking up at 
that particular house. He did not seem a day 
older than when I saw him last. He wore 
the black wig as before, and was rather better 
dressed than I had seen him on some former 


occasions, though not up to the mark of one 
memorable occasion when he came out resplen- | 
dent. It seemed to me, too, that there was a | 


little more of quietness and caution about him 
than was his wont in earlier times. 

I did not know then that he was there wait- 
ing for me. So I felt vexed when I nearly ran 
up against him, and recognized him in the clear 
moonlight of a beautiful night, and saw that he 
had recognized me, and there was no escape 
without at least a parley. 

“ Good-evening, Temple,” he said, in the 
coolest and easiest kind of way, as if we had 
met only the night before last; and he quietly 
laid his hand on my arm and stayed my go- 
ing farther. “I have been contemplating that 
house over there; the first of the row. I have 
been meditating, Temple. An exile lived there 
once, my child of song—an illustrious exile, 
Where is he now, Temple? Only on a throne, 
my swan. There are exiles and exiles, Temple. 
Our patriotic and banished friend Salaris will 
hardly, I think, come to so brilliant a place. 
The throne for one conspirator, and the prison, 


| or very likely the block, for another. Crowns 
for the crowns that have brains under them ; 
blocks for the blockheads. He is a gifted and 
touching blockhead, that friend of ours, Mr. 
Temple. I like hin; but I was always a child 
| of sentiment. I saw you in Willis’s Rooms,” 

‘* Were you there ?” 

“Twas there; oh yes. He and I, you know, 
are old friends. I saw Goodboy on the plat- 
form, and he saw me. I think he winced a lit- 
tle, but it was a lost fear. I have given up my 
notion of doing any thing with him in the way 
of street-scenes.” 

**T am very glad to hear it. I do hope you 
have turned decent and honorable and manly. 
Mr. Lyndon, there are many reasons why I wish 
you well,” 
| “Thanks; I dare say. T really believe you, 

Temple; and I think you are a good sort of a 
fellow in your way. Yes, I am quite a reformed 
|man. In fact, Temple, he was too much for 
|} me in that way.” 

“ What way ?” 

‘*You never heard, then?” 

“*T have not heard any thing about you for a 
| long time.” 

“True; you were away in Italian myrtle- 
bowers, and that sort of delightfulthing. Well, 
| I opened fire regularly on Goodboy; waylaid 
| him at his door; pursued him to the House, to 
the Club, tothe Opera. What do you think he 
| did? He coolly took the bull by the horns, 
| He gave me in charge to a policeman; he fol- 
lowed up the charge at the police-court ; he de- 
| livered his version of the byginess with a digni- 
fied mock humility which quite touched and 
charmed ‘the worthy magistrate.’ He re- 
counted all the things he had done for me, 
|and all our venerable father had done; and 
it was a magnificent scene, quite. And do 
you know, Temple, while the whole thing was 
a hideous lie from beginning to end, there was 
not a word in it which was not literally true? 

It put me in an unpleasant light; that I must 
frankly confess. Well, there was nothing for 
me but to find bail—which of course I couldn't 
do—or be sent to prison, or pledge my honor to 
molest him no more—in that way. Temple, I 
was defeated. I had fought Respectability, 
}and was overthrown! At least, I had the 
| sense to know that I was beaten, and I sur- 

rendered and promised.” 
“T am very glad to hear it.” 
| “Are you? SoIdaresayisGoodboy, But 
| wait for the end. Do you ever read the Greek 
| dramatists, Temple? I suppose not, Well, 
|there is some good advice given by one of 
|them about counting no man successful until 
you have seen the game all out. You just wait. 

If I detested Goodboy before, do you think I 
like him any better now? Do you know, the 
cunning old boy managed so well, that not a 
line of the business got into the papers; so that 
I had not even the satisfaction of bringing open 
scandal on him. I wrote letter after letter to 
the papers; need I say that no editor did me 


| 
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the favor of putting the tale of the wrongs I 
had suffered into print? Well, there’s enough 
of that. I have had rather a hard life of it 
since. Give you my word, I don’t think any 
thing could have kept me up but my deep relig- 
ious feeling and my determination to be revenged 
upon my enemies. I thought it well to retire 
from the metropolis for a little. I broke loose 
from my base, and marched right into the heart 
of the country—Liverpool, Manchester, and that 
sort of place. Coarse, cloddish, without soul, 
without humor, and, let me tell you, by no means 
green or awkward with the cards and the bill- 
iards. Ah, mon Dieu! it was hard and dull. 
No matter, I live! Providentially preserved, 
I still live! Ireturn to town at last, led doubt- 
less by my star. Iind two of my old acquaint- 
ances established as lions of the season. You 
are one; my Carbonaro of Willis’s Rooms is 
the other. Good Heavy en, it ought to teach the 
vainest of us a lesson in modesty, 
people can be successful.” 

We were now walking round St. James’s 
Square. We might have been mistaken for 
two dear and intimate friends. 
leaning affectionately on my arm, even when 


when such | 


Lyndon was | 


he was propounding lessons of humility drawn | 
from the incomprehensible fact that such a per- | 


sonage as I had succeeded. 


I thought of him then as I had thought of | 


him always since our first meeting—as a hope- 
less old reprobate, whose inner nature no power 


| 


| ple, my boy, here is your opportunity! 


on earth could touch, and whose utterly selfish | 


and heartless levity could only be explained or 
excused by the thygor y that something not un- 
like insanity was Mingled with his blood. Yet 
I now walked with him, listened to him, allowed 
him to lean on me, felt even a positive interest 
in his welfare. 

Why? Was it for the 
and his love, and my sincere friendship for them 
both ? 

In sad sober truth, it was not. 


sake of Ned Lambert | 


It was because the thoughtful violet eyes of | 
Lilla Lyndon the younger had looked into mine | 
with kindly interest while she spoke of this man. | 


The thought of her transfigured him in my mind. 
Nay, this miserable wretch was a sort of link be- 
tween us. His very misery might be the cause 
of our meeting again. 

And at this time I had no more thought of 
loving Lilla Lyndon than I had of falling in 
love with a saint or a star. 
that my life was to be forever shadowed and 
frustrated by hopeless unfading passion for 
Christina Reichstein. 

I listened, then, to Lyndon’'s talk, and even 
encouraged him, and assured him I would save 
him if I could. 

“Now that,” he said, “‘is the very thing I 
amcoming at. I really do think, Temple, that 
you are a sincere sort of person; and that you 
mean what you say. My daughter has disap- 
peared somewhere ; I can rot find out where ; 
and I don’t suppose, you know, that it much 
matters, because I dare say the girl is hard up, 


I still believed | 
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and drudging and toiling, and that sort of thing, 

and of course she couldn’t do any thing for me. 
I should think Goodboy turned her adrift ; 
quite mean enough for it. Well, you see, it’s 
no use my looking her up. Do you know, I am 
so sensitive, and epicurean, and chivalrous jn 
all my ways, that I can’t bear to see women who 
are drudging and poor and overworked. It isn’t 

the poetic idea of womanhood, is it? Women 
don’t look as if they ought to be seen then. 

They get pale and washed-out-looking, and the 
plump outlines go, and their hands look dirty 

and needle-marked, and all the rest of it. No: 

I really prefer, as a ‘father, not to see my daugh- 
ter just now. You follow me, Temple?” _ 

**T do,” was my grim reply. Even the color 
of those violet eyes was fading from my mind 
as he talked in this way. ; 

‘You appreciate what I mean ?” 

** Quite,” I replied, more grimly. 

‘* New, on the other hand, look at my niece. 
Aha, have I touched you?” I suppose I start. 
ed, ‘There is a lovely girl, charming to look 
at; a little pale, you will say; but so very in- 
teresting, and with such an expression of good- 
ness. Now, Temple, don’t you think she could 
be brought to do something for me? Don't 
you think, at least, she ought to be allowed to 
know of my existence ? I know it’s kept a se- 
cret from her. I know she is ignorant of the 
tender tie that binds her to me. Now, Tem- 
You 
know her; you are in your own way a kind of 
success, and I dare say would pass off easily 
upon her—she’s evidently very green and inno- 
cent—as quite a distinguished and delightful 
sort of person. I saw you handing her to the 
carriage to-day; you did the thing quite in good 
style; I dare say she wouldn’t notice any differ- 
ence. Now, your motive can not be suspected. 
Mine, I confess, is open to misinterpretation! 
Temple, do a benevolent deed. Here is an 
outcast uncle panting for love and redemption, 
and very, very hard up. There a lovely 
niece, with her little bosom overflowing with 
family affection and benevolence and romantic 
nonsense of all kinds, and with unlimited in- 
fluence over papa’s purse. Temple, need I say 
more? You have a heart, and quite a present- 
able appearance. Bring us together, and look 
for your reward Above.” 

I managed to escape at last, without making 
a promise of any kind; but he squeezed my 
hand warmly, accepted a trifling loan, and 
went away humming a hopeful tune. 


; he’s 


is 


is 





FISHING IN MISTS. 


OOKING through my blinds one October 
morning, to welcome the Orient sun, I saw 

in the sky no burnished shafts forthcoming, no 
golden glow outspread, but a misty, white veil, 
underneath which tears were falling to earth. 
The sun was weeping. He had chosen to weep 
veiled. Why he wept I can not imagine ; for 
the moon last night had been her fair, benig- 
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nant self, But he wept, and his tears spattered 
and teased the earth. 

I mean the earth’s people. Inanimate things 
never utter that old, animate plaint against driz- 
alydays. The trees like better the slowly, gently 
falling drops that come at intervals, and come 
with benedictions, than incessant, drenching tor- 
rents, I am sure. The flowers nod daintily, 
shake themselves coyly, at wary rain-wooers ; 
but they rock with great tremors, they bow 
low from great weakness—poor little flowers! 
—when lovers take by storm what they could 
not win else. The meadow-grasses are fresher 
and sweeter, blither and sprightlier, after gentle 
rains. ‘They are crushed and sodden after storms. 

I know that the trees, the flowers, and the 
meadows like to feel the sun back of his grief. 
They get his tears, and his warmth too, and are 


glad that a cold deluge does not quite hide him. | 


They like, and I, in spite of my animated exist- 
ence, like, above all things, a warm, drizzly day. 

The®efore, had I been a boy, had I been a 
little girl, had I been any thing less provoking 
to be than Miss Rebecca Thissell, aged seven- 
teen years and a half, I would have given three 
rousing cheers and a tiger for the day. Avs it 
was, I merely contemplated it with a mild sat- 
isfaction becoming my condi™fon, and made 
plans for its celebration without disturbing in 
the least the repose of my sister Jane. 

I had just come home to supper in my vision, 


having passed a most delightful day wander- | 


ing, in water-proof and rubbers, up and down 
secluded streets ; finding little puddles to plash 
my toes in, little pools to set leaves swimming 
in, little eddies to whirl sticks in—having held 
my face up for the rain to kiss over and over. 
I had just come home to Supper in my vision, 
and was about to commence the actualities of 
the day by leaving the window, seizing and 


donning my garments, pendent on a bed-post, | 


when I heard the thuds of a spade below. 

Though the grave-yard was directly opposite, 
I knew the lazy sexton wasn’t at work thus ear- 
ly; so [accepted the more plausible theory that 
Fax was digging bait around the corner of the 
house. I built on the hypothesis a new and 
gorgeous vision. If Fax were digging bait, I 
would help him use it. If he intended to go 
fishing, so did I. If he should try to coax me 
out of it he should fail. I resolved that for 
once I would not be bought nor wheedled. It 
was one of my days, and out of respect to it I 
would assert my independent free-will. If Fax 
went fishing, I would go fishing. 

The dignity of my resolution fired every ef- 
fort I put forth, accelerated my dressing, hur- 
ried me down stairs, and into the back-yard, 
where the thuds were still audible, where I 
found Fax in his little rainy-day cap that al- 
ways made me love him better—it made him 
so much handsomer. 

He lifted his bonny brown eyes from the 
spade to me, and said, in that unbecoming 
tone of patronage that big brothers will affect : 

* Run in out of the rain, Becky.” 
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** Good-morning, Fax,” I responded, in tones 
meant to be dulcet. ‘ What you doing, dearie?” 

**Extricating wo'ms from oblivion,” he an- 
swered, seizing and squeezing a poor wriggler 
by the head. 

Instead of slapping him for his cruelty, as 
I might possibly have done at another time, I 
continued to smile and propound innocent ques- 
tions. 

** Going fishing, Fax ?” 

*Do you think I'd miss such a day?” he 
‘* It’s the day of days for fishing. Don’t 
stand in the rain, Becky; you'll get cold.” 

**Get cold!” I exclaimed, unable to sustain 
my part longer. ‘You don’t know me, Fax 
Thissell !” 

“Oh! I beg pardon. 
weaknesses ?” 

‘I’m not a baby, to sneeze for this drizzle. 
I could be out in it all day without knowing 
the difference—as I intend to be.” 

‘Picnic, Becky ?” 

** Fishing, Fax.” 

He understood me, though he affected in- 
nocence until I had explained, with greatest 
perspicuity, my intentions, Then the coaxing 
came. Iresisted it. Then offers of bribes. I 
turned my back on them—and this was the dé- 
nouement: Fax dug an extra quantity of bait, 
and I prepared a double luncheon. 

And by-and-by, after breakfast was over, 
after the remonstrances and persistencies had 
run their inevitable course, we started forth 
with our tackle and basket, chatting as har- 
moniously as if we had never had a discussion. 
For we were both philosophically inclined. I, 
triumphant, had no disposition to glory. Fax, 
defeated, had no disposition to grumble. Sowe 
talked of jolly things on our way to the lake. 

For instance, Fax congratulated me on my 
apparel, which, excepting my straw turban, 
was water-proof and rubber, and I returned the 
compliment by admiring his little cap and big 
boots. And then we united in extoiling the 
day. Then Fax tok! me how sorry he was 
that he must go back to college next week and 
leave me. And I told him how sorely I should 
miss him. As Fax expressed the affection for 
me that I knew was in his big heart, I ven- 
tured to ask a question that had been puzzling 
me all the morning. 

“Fax,” I said, ‘‘ what is the real reason why 
you don’t want to take me fishing ?” 

‘The real reason, my dear! Haven't I told 
you a hundred times that the fearful responsi- 
bility of exposing you to squalls and sharks, 
vapors and duckings, cancels the pleasure I 
should otherwise experience in your company ?” 

“Nonsense, Fax! Please tell me truly. I 
want to know the selfish reason.” 

** You don’t believe in my disinterestedness, 
Becky ?” 

**No, you humbug !” 

“Well, you Yankee, if you will know, it’s 
baiting the hooks.” 

‘* Fax!” I cried, disgusted with his selfish- 


said, 


Are you above’ such 
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ness, ‘* you’ ve baited the last hook you ‘le ever | I had epent my last evening in the dey ths of of 
bait ‘for. me.” a rocking-chair ‘devouring a novel, Its hero 

Fax laughed incredulously. was tall and stalwart, erect and kingly, g, 

“You see, Becky, I know your sex so well.” | was the man on the pier, The hero came into 

That brother of mine had only lived twenty | the book with folded arms and downcast eyes, 
years; but oh, he knew our sex so well! Mar-| So the man stood looking into the lake. “of 
velous students of woman nature are these stu-| course I identified him with that last hero, with 
dents of text-books in college halls! An alarm-| whom I was just a little bit more in love thay 
ing and tremendous thing is that volume of with his immediate predecessor. I was always 
stale statistics they fondly hug! a little deeper in with the last than with the 

**T know your sex so well! There isn’t one | one before him. 
of tuem that can be depended upon in any The concurrence of events caused my credu- 
thing. You take a young lady fishing, par ex- | lous, silly little heart to palpitate with the j joy 
emple, and she never discovers that her hook | | of conviction, Here was what I had trusted in 
wants baiting until you’re hauling in your big- | so long come at last—the hero from a book had 
gest fish; then she frightens him back in the | come into my life beyond a doubt. Skepticism 
water telling you of it. And then, though they might prevail, but I was brave enough to be- 
catch so few fish, they consume the most as-| lieve in the dear old creed of counterparts, 
tounding proportion of bait.” | There stood mine. I resolved upon a flirtation, 

I never said a word to my ugly brother in re- The old sailor stepped out and bade us good- 
tort, but just treasured up all my wrath for fu-| morning. The man on the pier stepped into 
ture outpouring. He gave me his hand to help| the boat, pushed off, and rowed out through 
me down the declivity that led to the water. | the grasses into clear water, without raising 
But, instead of taking it, I leaped and ran to| his eyes to the shore or us. He did not even 
the very edge, which frightened him so that} glance at me. I was piqued. 
there was not a drop of my vengeance left. I es Why,” said Fax, ‘‘ he has taken our boat,” 
considered him fully paid. im Did you want that boat ?” 

The old sailor who kept the boats sat rock-| ‘You know Balw: ayswantit. I thought I'd 
ing in one of them. Now I never saw him do-| be here early enough to secure it this morn- 
ing such a thing on a rainy day before in my | ing.” 
life. Though he had weathered so many storms| Out beyond and around the long pier went 
in his hardy young manhood, sailing the big | the coveted green and white stripes of the May 
blue seas, when old age came on he anchored. | Queen. Fax, sulkily withdrawing his gaze from 
His final port was our little inland village. them, selected a dingy lavender, put me in one 
There, in the wee house on the shore, he had end of it, the tackle in the other, and sat down 
sat and rented boats, w arding off draughts and | between ‘the oars. 
influenza with huge wrappings, as meekly as if | ‘‘I'm provoked about that boat, Becky,” 
he had never been a daring, dashing lad—for | said as we floundeted in the grasses. 
many a day. doesa’t seem like home in any other. Whata 

Apparently the eld man was under some dis- | queer fellow that was that took it, any way!” 
tracting influence. It flashed into my head ** Queer ?” 
that he might fancy the young days back again ‘Why, I don't believe he saw us at all, 
—for his mind was errant at times—that per-| though we stood close by him, He was bound 
haps he thought that little boat was one of the | we shouldn’t see him, at any rate. That big 
old prizes, and that he and the elements were | hat he has on is a regular extinguisher, What's 
waging one of their old fights for it. become of him ?” 

Before I could express my rather absurd **See, he’s drifting !” 
ideas to Fax, the old man spoke, and we saw Through the thin, misty rain we saw, as in a 
that the person whom he addressed was waiting | picture, the man and the boat. He had dropped 
for him to untie the little boat. And after all} his oars that he might assume the old attitude. 
that was what the old man was sitting out there | His arms were, folded and his eyes were still 
in the rain for. downcast. Scarcely moved by the tide—which 

The man who waited stood on the end of the | was hardly a tide at all that day—he fathomed 
little pier, and I want to notice him standing | one low wave, on which his eyes were fastened. 
there, because except for him I should have no ““Making plummets of his eyes, isn’t he?” 
story to tell. said Fax. ‘“ Wonder if he’s getting the lake's 

-+ss-Let me first insert an apologetic para-| dimensions.” 
graph in behalf of girls aged seventeen and I made no answer, but watched him, and in 
thereabout. I look into the teens of girlhood | doing so I seemed to lose gradually the reality 
and what do I see? Susceptibilities. Not} I had fancied secured; for the mist became 
much else comparatively. Susceptibilities con- | momently denser, the rain fell faster, and faint- 
stantly wrought upon by influences of good and| er than the outlines of imagination grew the 
evil. That young girls who read romances | outlined living picture yonder. For a minute 
then are romantic; that fictions awaken desires | he left me, and in that minute the skepticism 
for, and absolute credence in, parallel realities, | named practicality had a new proselyte. _ But 
is not strange...... the sun smiled, dried up the rain, and the im- 
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movable figure, mist-enshrouded, downward- 
ing, reclaimed me. 

Ise’zed the rudder. Fax was lost in a little 
reverie, and, rowing mechanically up the well- 
known route, he did not notice that I turned 
the track of our boat very near the track of the 
other. 

‘‘ Becky!” he exclaimed, waking up as the 
boats almost grazed, “‘ where are you going ?” 

“Fishing,” I answered, leaning forward 
poldly to catch a glimpse of the hidden face, 
and noticing, after my failure, fishing imple- 
ments in the May Queen. 

Ve victis! There was not a responsive 
sound or gesture. Chagrined beyond expres- 
sion, a little frightened, too, I dropped the rud- 
der and let Fax row me swiftly up the shore. 

Beyond the banks, beyond projecting beach- 
es white with shells and pebbles, beyond great 
clumps of shoreward-tending trees, dipping, for 
pastime, their green leaves in the green water, 
on and on Fax pulled us with great strokes, and 
close behind us pulled the man who saw not 
banks, nor trees, nor beaches. 

Fax was noticing now, not me, nor the shore, 
but the man. Throwing down his oars, he sud- 
denly thrust his head into my face, and whis- 
pered : 


‘“‘ He’s followed us lonig enough. I’ve a mind | 


to thrash him on the spot.” 
“You'd better,” I said, ‘‘and drown us all. 
I think it’s fun. Let it go on.” 


“ All right,” he said. ‘‘ Let it go on then.” | 


Plying his right oar vigorously he turned us 


out into the lake. Straight for its centre we | 


darted. Straight for its centre the man fol- 


lowed. Plying his left we came shoreward 


again. Shoreward came the man. e: cut 

right, acute, and obtuse angles. We tad 

and circles; ran with the waves, against, and 

across them. We danced, skipped, and play- 

ed antics innumerable ; and wherever we went, 

whatever we did, the May Queen did likewise. 
Finally, after a long time spent in the exhil- 


aration of this strange sport, Fax folded his 


arms from exhaustion. Only too glad of a pre- 
text the man refolded his, and, having not yet 
lifted his eyes, there was my hero again, very 
near us. If at first the pursuit had flattered 
me, the recollection of it now filled me with a 
most intense curiosity and apprehension. Who 
was the pursuer? No longer the one I had 
fancied him, no candidate for flirtation—who 
was he ? 

I could find no answer in the lineaments I 
scrutinized, and even while I sought it he took 
up his oars and left us behind him. Perhaps 
he thought we were ready to resume the game, 
letting him lead it; but Fax, proud as he was 
of his muscular endurance, could not match this 
dauntless unknown. So we rested a while, and 
watched him crossing the lake. 

“Now, Becky,” said Fax, ‘“‘what is the mean- 
ing of all this? My only solution is unmitiga- 
ted impudence.” 

**T don't think it’s that, Fax.” 


} 


e arcs | 


5” 


“What then 

“T'm sure I don’t know.’ 

“Well, being rid of him, suppose we prepare 
to fish.” 

Speculating and laughing about our adven- 
ture we peacefully sought our destination. The 
spot Fax chose was not far from shore. Above 
it was covered with ripples; underneath, Fax 
told me, it was lined with rare fish. As Fax 
took one pole I took the other. 

‘** This is your pole, Becky,” he said. 

‘* Give it to me, then.” 

** Why, I'm getting it ready.” 

**T can get it ready myself. Give it to me, 
or I'll keep this.” 

“Oh no!” 

**Oh yes!” 

“You can’t bait your hook.” 

“T can.” 

** Well, you won't.” 

**T will.” 

Now, though Fax and I had been taught, 
from babyhood -up, that contradiction is un- 
righteous, we indulged in it sometimes, never- 
theless. Both bent on conquest, we embraced 
our respective poles and endeavored to stare 
each other out of countenance. The panto- 
mime ended in uproarious laughter. 

**Now, Becky,” said Fax, ‘“‘you know I 
| wouldn’t have said what I did if you hadn't 
forced it out of me. I'll take it all back, and 
do penance by baiting your hook.” 

“You sha’n't do penance for my sake!” I 
exclaimed. 

**Then grant me, as a token of your forgive- 
néss, the overwhelming felicity of baiting it.” 

“Fax,” I said, with a solemnity that could 
not fail to impress, ‘if you should beg from 
now till December I wouldn’t yield one inch.” 

Fax, knowing me, knew that I meant what 

I said; so, removing the cover, he gravely 
| passed me the tin box crowded with that writh- 
| ing mass of life, 

‘*Tnexorable maiden, partake!” he said. 

And I, imitating the illustrious Jack Horner 
—with, oh, what different emotions! 


’ 


!—put in 
my thumb, and pulled out one, only it wasn’t 
a plum, and I put in one finger besides. My 
dainty white thumb and forefinger into that 
vileness !—I, who had spent a good portion of 
my seventeen years in fleeing from angle-worms 
and such infamous reptiles, not to mention four- 
footed beasts, took into my hand one of the 
things! How pale I must have turned—and 
Fax was looking! My sensations are inde- 
scribable; but I held him bravely, and when 
he tried to crawl away I pinched him. 

Taking the worm, however, was only the 
preface to my horrid experience. He was bait, 
and bait is made to push hooks through. More- 
over, he was an existence—a living, moving 
being. This live thing was to be murdered, 
and, in its death agonies, to be strung on a 
hook! Why, I would almost as soon have 
broken in two and pierced a kitten or a baby! 
| But, feeling my brother's eyes on me, I did it. 
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I murdered the worm. I made of his lengthy 
unit fractions. I divided him into two pieces. 
“Becky,” said Fax, in a tone of the deepest 
commiseration, “please let me do it, dear. 
I've done it so often that I don’t mind at all.” 
He saw, then, how I minded. Not answering 


him, I laid one half back in the box, and, de- | 
spite the other half’s contortions, encased my | 
hook in it, successfully concealing the point, as | 


I had often seen Fax do, in its head, or tail, I 
know not which. Then I extended my pole 
and dropped my hook. 

A bite! What a thrill that jerk under wa- 
ter, so dear to fishers, sent through me! It 


was a big jerk, but such a little fish—not more | 
Instinctively I handed | 
it to Fax ; but, remembering in time, I pulled | 
And then, | 


than six inches long! 


the hook out of its mouth myself. 
touched by its puny, homesick look, I threw 
it back into the water. I pulled out and threw 
in half a dozen of those good-for-nothing little 


things; while Fax brought up such fine, fat | 


fellows. But by-and-by I began to have luck. 
I rivaled Fax. 

*** Tempus fugit like a mice,’” said Fax, pull- 
ing out his watch. ‘‘Guess what time i 
Becky.” 

I guessed twelve. It was two. One never 
realizes how time can fly when one is having 
luck with fish. 

“I'm hungry,” said Fax, and forthwith pro- 
ducing our luncheon we let the fish rest while 
we rested. We sat there, talking idly over our 
sandwiches, discussing the man again, et cetera, 
for a long, delightful time. Then we com- 
menced labor. I had pulled up several lemg, 
smooth fish, when I felt such a bite as I never 
felt before. 

** Fax,” I said, ‘*I believe it’s a whale.” 

** Where ?” 

**On my hook.”’ 

“*Ts it heavy ?” 

** Awfully.” 

“ Steadily, carefully, Becky.” 


is, 


I tugged with all my might, and felt it slow- | 


ly rising, rising. Breathlessly we waited. Joy- 


ously we shouted when it came above water— 


that mammoth, emerald beauty, flaked with 
white and jetty scales, That was a fish to 
boast of and remember, Clasping him tightly 
with one hand I endeavored, with its tremulant 
mate, to remove the hook. My obstinacy was 
simple barbarity ; for, without Fax’s assistance, 
I could only torture the struggling creature. It 
was impossible to let go his body and have my 
left hand free to pinch the big head and facili- 
tdte my efforts. Forgetting in my eagerness 
how to be scientific, still vain and willful, and 
at length despairing, I shut my eyes and pulled. 
The hook was freed; but it had torn its way 
out through flesh and blood. I had made two 
long, frightful gashes down and across the poor 
thing’s cheek. I had made my beauty bear the 
mark of a cross. Half crying with remorse, I 
loosened my hold unintentionally. There was 
a sudden lunge, and my fish had taken French 


He had gone home to the bosom of 


re 
leave, his 
family. 

As soon as we had recovered a little from 
| our exceeding disappointment we noticed. what 
we must have noticed before except for our ut 
ter absorption in the fish episode, the stripe 
boat and its occupant near us, near enough t 
have seen and heard all that transpired. y 
had come up, of course, in the midst of our ex 
| citement, and, sitting with his back to us, was 

now tranquilly baiting a hook. 

** Fax,” I said, in my lowest whisper, “ don’t 
let us stay here.” 

**Stay!” he retorted. ‘I will stay, ang 
make that thing, whoever he is, leave.” 

‘**He has a right to fish here if he chooses,” | 
said. ‘ Please go.” 

So we rowed off and left him there in our 
place, and, having a fine display of fish, it be- 

ing also late in the afternoon, we rowed home- 
| ward, 

‘*Who is that man that has the May Queen, 
| Mr. Gowl ?” Fax asked the old boatman, as we 
landed. 
| **Who is he?” said the old man. 

you tell me that, Mr. Thissell ? 
| one, I reckon,” shaking his head ominously, 

‘*Did you ever see him before ?” ; 

“Not him, nor the likes of him. He never 
| raised up that hat while he spoke to me, and 
| the only words he said was to bid me put a 

fishing-rod in the May Queen. He gave mea 
handful of silver beforehand too. See here.” 

And he showed us the extravagant pric 
which the stranger had paid for the little boat. 

All the way up the long street that led t 
our home Fax and I still speculated about th 
man, dows draped the square old-fashion- 
ed how yhen we reached it. Night was com- 
| ing on, and the moon would rise late. We car- 
ried our trophies around into the back-yard, and 
| through the dining-room door, My sister Jane 
shuddered, sniffing the dampness we brought 
|in. She was gettingtea. Jane, the exemplary 
Jiancée of a clerical widower, had so far conde- 
scended as to make tea for us. 

‘*Where’s Ann ?” said Fax and I together. 

That something ailed Ann we knew, or Jane 
would never have left her ruffling and tatting 
| to go into the kitchen. 
| ‘Gone home,” said Jane, disconsolately. 
‘‘Her mother was taken with chills, and sent 
for her. And, Fax, Neil is in the library.” 

} « ‘Glory, hallelujerum!’” Fax; ‘‘he 
promised to come some night this week—the 

| dear old boy! and I'd forgotten it.” 

| With that he dropped his fish and started, in 
his wet clothes, for the library. 

| **He is going to spend the night with Fax, 
Becky,” Jane said, ‘* You had better go right 

| up stairs and dress for tea.” 

| Before her advice was delivered I was al- 
ready half-way up the back-stairs, and in the 
course of twenty minutes I had made myself 
beauteous as Nature would permit, in Bismarck 
and blue. Neil was fond of blue, and though 


* Can't 


He’s a queer 


said 
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scarlet was my color, I could afford to become! per. Mother and Fax came down, and we 
an immolator to his taste; for I liked Neil. | gathered around the table. 
Next to that long line of dear, shadowy heroes} ‘‘ Poor little girl! I’m afraid her hero will 
I liked Neil better than any body. never come.” The words were in my ears 
What a picture I saw as I entered the libra- | during the liveliest sallies and repartee we in- 
ry! I used to think the cozy, luxurious room, | dulged in that night at supper, as well as dur- 
with its book-lined walls, a picture in itself. | ing the few short pauses. The pity in them 
But it was merely the setting now for a choice | that would heal disappointment’s wounds; the 
grouping—my mother, Neil, and Fax, Neil's | tolerance that humored, instead of ridiculing, 
head, adorned with those strong, manly feat-{| my foolish young dreams; the implied senior- 
ures, was thrown back against the great chair | ity of experience ; the looking back from a long 
he sat in, and his eyes were resting on the face | distance to be sorry for—made me hate those 
of my little mother, who stood talking to him, | heroes of mine, every one, from that time hence- 


with one hand on his shoulder—for mother 
liked Neil too. She pitied his motherlessness, 
and was then, I doubt not, doling out to him 
sweet morsels of comfort. Around Neil’s oth- 
er shoulder Fax’s arm lay. He sat there still, 
on the arm of his chair, in his wet over-coat, | 
quite absorbed in the “‘ dear old boy.” 

I opened the door and spoiled the picture ; 
for Neil rose to welcome me. ‘Though mother 
and Fax were so near, I declare, as he held my 
hands in that long, firm clasp, he looked some- 
thing into my eyes from his that I had but seen 
shadowed there before. Pouring that ineffable 
something down into my soul only, the others 
may not have seen the transmission. As for 
me, it made my heart throb with an unknown 
ecstasy. It made my lips quiver and my lids 
drop to meet the uprising flush in my cheeks. 

But I recovered immediately, and, ashamed 
that he should so easily have found in me what 
he sought, I left them all, and flung myself on 
an ottoman by a far-away window, and com- 
menced to jabber flippantly about the most 
commonplace things. Neil, quietly resuming 
his seat, which Fax had at length abandoned, 
fixed his eyes on my face, and listened. 

Fax went to exchange damp clothes for dry. 
Mother followed him. Afraid to hear the voice 
which I liked so well, I would not cease talking, 
and, not knowing what else to say, I commenced 
to tell Neil about our day. He left his seat and | 
came over by me. Ido not think that he once 
took his eyes from my face. He sat down so 
near me and watched me so intently that, in 
my new, strange servitude, I dared not look 
up. The bondage, in a certain way, annoyed 
me; and yet I believe I was wearing one of 
those yokes that to women bring not fatigue 
and pain, but exaltation and peace. 

Looking at the carpet I told Neil the whole 
story. It must be because his great, truthful 
soul, overshadowing him, made detraction im- 
possible that I did not withhold that about the 
heroes; for I told him every thing—how I had 
watched for them; thought one come at last, 
and been disappointed, I finished my story. 
He bent over me, folded tenderly in one hand 
of his the two clasped on my knee. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, in those perfect 
modulations that made his commonest words 
musical, ‘Poor little girl! I’m afraid her hero | 
will never come.” 
The door opened, and Jane announced sup- | 


. 


forth, ° 

‘**Who is going to clean these fish?” said 
Jane after supper. 

‘* Bother take Ann’s mother !” 

‘* Chills are bad enough, Fax.” 

‘*You had better throw them away,” said 
Jane, indifferently, 

‘*Throw them away!” I looked daggers at 
her. ‘I'll clean them all myself first.” 

**You won't do that, Becky,” said Fax, 
**because I'll take the job out of your hands. 
I’ve cleaned fish before, and I can do it again. 
You can help, though.” 

We unbuttoned our cuffs and rolled up our 
sleeves. Neil was talking to mother again. 

‘*Neil,” Fax said, ‘‘Becky and I are going 
to clean fish.” 

He started up. ‘‘ You'll let me help?’ 

** Shall we, Becky ?” 

“No; he may be spectator.” 

“ All right, however you decree.” 

**Neil, suppose you read to us while we 
work.” 

**Oh yes!” I cried. 

Neil would be delighted. 

“You hunt ap a book, Neil, while we get 
ready,” Fax said. 

‘*What sort of book shall I bring, Miss 
Becky ?” 

**Oh, any thing you choose.” 

‘Provided it’s Tennyson,” remarked Fax. 
‘*Becky gets on the ‘mild-eyed melancholy’ 
over the ‘ Lotos-Eaters’ semi-weekly, and it’s 
my firm ‘conviction she doesn’t know another 
poem in the English language.” 

‘You. may read the ‘ Lotos-Eaters’ if you 
please,” I said to Neil, and chased Fax into the 
dining-room with evil intent. 

“Here, child,” said Jane, chasing me with 
an immense check apron. 

I put it on, pinned up my trail, and com- 
menced operations by seizing the biggest tin 
pan I could find. 

“That's right,” said Fax. ‘That will do 
for the first water. Find a second edition for 
rinsing water, Becky.” 

I seized another, and placed it by the side of 
the first on the dining-room table. 

*[ hope you don’t expect to clean them in 
here,” screamed Jane, showing the whites of 
her eyes fearfully. 

“Come into the kitchen, then, Becky,” Fax 
said, marching off with the pans. 


’ 
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‘* Nor there, either,” shouted Jane, pursuant, 
“for Ann won't be home to clean up after you. 

‘Thunder and Mars! 
sister Jane ?” 

‘*You can’t go any where. 
had better throw them away.” 

“ Jane,” I said, sternly, “‘ we’d sooner clean 
them in the parlor.” 

* Becky !” exclaimed Fax, “ the hen-house !” 

“Oh, Fax, what a brilliant thought!” 

I clapped my hands. It was a palatial hen- 
house, into which no hen bad ever yet set foot. 
It had only been completed a few days, and was 
waiting for a family to move in. 

“Now, Becky,” 
sudden turn affairs had taken, “‘ we'll have a 
jolly time over these fish. You bring the pans 
and a big lamp, and I'll carry out chairs and 
improvise some sort of table.” 

The quadrilateral hen-house was a lattice- 
work structure, its only substantials being the 
roof overhead and a door on one side. When 


we brought in the lamp the interior became an | 


illuminated theatre for outsiders. As we lived 
some distance from the densely habited part of 


the village, and as the night was likely to draw | 


few people out of doors, the fear of being dis- 
covered and watched did not disturb us. 


Neil ceme with Tennyson, and helped Fax | 
Having | 


bring in planks and sticks of wood. 
laid the planks across the sticks, we were sup- | 
plied with work-table and bench. This article | 
of furniture was placed close to that side of the | 
hen-house opposite the door. 


it Fax sat, on the other end Isat. Between 


us were the pans, the fish, and the carving- | 


knife. In front of us, with his back to the door, 
was Neil on a low chair. 


means least important, of the cast within, who 
took and played their réles unwittingly. 

Thus disposed, Fax cut and scraped, Neil read, 
and I patiently waited for the fish to pass through 
the first water and get ready for the second. 

Not wishing to look at Neil, I looked beyond. 
As I expected, I saw on the other side the lat- | 
tice-work nothing but darkness—for a time. 

The cadences that brought from the printed | 
pages to my ears the lulling words of the ‘‘ Lo- | 
tos-eaters” would, if any thing could, have 
calmed the turbulence within me. But the | 
man, the wounded fish, the new hatred of the 


heroes, and the intoxication of which my soul | 
had partaken, had infused me with a sort of | 


nervous expectancy that would not be calmed. 


“* And deep asleep he seemed; yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did make,’” 


Neil read, drawing, with a glance, my eyes in- 
I let them rest for a time where | 


ward to his. 
they had fallen, and while Neil read at me I 
looked at him. 


‘** How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, | 
With half-shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream! 
To dream and dream like yonder amber light—'” 


| 
I tell you you | 


said Fax, elated with the | 


On one end of | 


On a high chair above | 
him stood the lamp, last mentioned, but by no | 


| Looking out I saw in the darkness two amber 


” | lights gleaming. 
Where shall we go, | 


“See!” I cried. 
The boys started. 
“Pooh!” said Fax, 
| smells’the fish. 
in.” 
| But my scream had frightened her away. 
She came creeping stealthily back in a few mo- 
ments, however, smelling her way, through the 
open door, to the fish. She was a genuine 
night-prowler. Originally of gigantic propor- 
tions, her ill-gotten gains had developed her 
into a sleek, beautiful queen of cats. Fax threw 
her the refuse bits of fish. Regarding them dis- 
dainfully, she crawled under our bench, raised 
her proud head, lit with those burning balls, 
| and from between her white little teeth emitted 
| demoniac hissings. Ina second she came out, 
She stood erect, snatched from the pan a ngvly- 
cleaned fish, and vanished once more in dark- 
ness, 

‘* What a cat that was!” said Fax, return- 
ing from the door—which he closed—with 
carving-knife in hand. ‘As fine a feline 
specimen as I ever saw.” 

The last words that I remember in that mem- 
| orable poem are th 


‘it’s only a cat. She 


I'll open the door and let her 


ese: 


**___come like ghosts to trouble joy.” 


They are not the last that I actually heard, but 
I lost a few subsequent lines in thinking about 
them; and when I was ready to listen again my 
attention was drawn from the poem to a spot by 
the door. Distinctly-I saw, not a cat’s height 
but a man’s height from the ground, two fiery 
eyes looking through the lattice. I did not 

scream. I did not speak. But how could I 

listen to poetry with those eyes fastened on me? 

In my heart of hearts I believed that I was 
deceived ; that my brain was upset, and a cruel 

hallucination tortured me. Nathless the eyes, 

| enchained me as pitilessly as if I had known 
| then how real they were. I could not bear the 
smiles, ineffectually concealed with pity, that 
would surely come on the boys’ faces if I were 
| frightened at nothing again. Not daring to 

| tell them, enduring an agony of suspense, I 
looked at those eyes whenever they looked at 
me. For three times they ceased looking and 
| moved behind the door. During that third 
| abatement of torment Neil finished the poem 
and closed the book. 

I was conscious that he had finished, and that 
any unusual emotion depicted on my face would 
| be noticed now; so I laughed—at nothing, of 
course —affected ag uncommon jollity, and 
| talked of the fish. 

“What progress you make, Fax!” I said. 
| “* Aren’t they nice, big fellows? Oh, Fax, my 

lost beauty! I wish we had him.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words when the 
door of the hen-house was jerked violently open, 
| and my wounded fish, as he had plunged from 

| my hands to the water, plunged from a myste- 

| rious somewhere to my feet. 
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We heard a wild scream, a rustling of leaves, 
the slamming of the gate. For a second we all 
stood transfixed, then Fax rushed into the yard. 
Neil was following ; but he turned and saw me 
trembling with fear. 

Could he have helped, I wonder, coming 
pack and sheltering me with his strong arms 
then? Could I have helped welcoming the 
shelter? Could he have helped whispering, 
“J will never go away unless you bid me?” 
Could I have helped answering ‘*‘ Stay?” Not 
in the desolateness of that night, when it was so 
sweet for him to give and me to receive protec- | 
tion, But we might have retracted in the morn- | 
ing. Only we did not choose. 

Fax reterned from an unsuccessful chase, 
greatly excited. He found us calmer; for a 
peace had come to us that quelled fears. 

“Becky,” Fax said, bending over the fish, | 
“come here.” 

I obeyed. 

“Do you see that mark?” pointing to the | 
cruel wound—the gaping cross, 

“Yes,” 

‘Is there any mistaking it?” 

“No.” 

“So it bit again for that stranger, and he has 
brought it to you.” Fax looked troubled. “It 
is very queer.” 

And that was all we could say — mother, 
Jane, Neil, Fax, and I. It was all we could 
say through the long evening while we talked 
it over. But the next morning the light 
dawned. 

‘‘Read this, Becky,” said Neil, at about 
eleven o’clock a.m. on the following day, hand- 
ing me our weekly paper, which was just is- | 
sued, 

I read : 

“An inmate of —— Lunatic Asylum, a tall, finely- 
built, muscular man, escaped from his keepers three 
days ago. He employed a most skillfully-arranged 
plan of escape and concealment. Was traced to this 
village. After spending the day on the lake, in a boat | 
of Gowl's, known as the May Queen, he went at night 
to the wood half a mile beyond the late Dr. Thissell's 
premises, where he was captured early this morning.” 

“Exit Becky’s hero,” said Neil. “The end 
of act first.” 

“Why,” I laughed, “you forget that we're | 
in act second.” 

“* How charmingly the plot unravels, Becky!” | 

Of course I shrugged my shoulders. 
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lof the tea-table, 
| in the arrangement of flowers, though very fond 





Nell Manning was a bright, loving body, the 
daughter of a worthy old couple who were “ un- 
cle” and *‘ aunt” to the whole neighborhood ; 
she had a warm, sympathizing heart, that caused 


| her to feel a deep interest in her friends’ love 


affairs, though as yet she was heart-whole her- 
self, and seemed likely to remain so. One of 
her dearest friends was little Maggie Brown 
(the heroine of my story), a shy little shrink- 
ing thing with two lovers, both fine young fel- 
lows. One was Tom Harding, for whom she 
only cared in a sisterly sort of way, and treated 
tenderly because she was sorry she didn’t care 
more for him, The other, Fred Bailey, was 
the joy of her heart; but she was too shy to 
give him more than the briefest glimpses of her 
feelings, so that poor Fred was in a more un- 


| certain state than Tom, who did hope a little, 


and even more than a little. 

It was Nell’s birthday; and Nell was going 
to give a party; not a city party by any means, 
but a little country gathering. Of course Tom 
and Fred were invited. Maggie spent the day 
with Nell, helping her to frost the cakes and 
finish up various little matters of the sort; and 
then the two went into the gcy old-fashioned 
garden, where bright flowers abounded, and 
gathered their aprons full for the adornment 
Maggie had but little skill 


of them, while Nell’: quick fingers could group 
them charmingly ; so when they came into the 
cool sitting-room Maggie poured her gather- 
ings on a large waiter by Nell’s side, and looked 
about for a resting-place. Now the room had 
but two really comfortable seats in it. One 
was the roomy sofa where Nell was seated with 
the waiter of flowers by her; so that place was 
pretty well taken up, for Nell was a fine speci- 
men of a young woman; and the other was 
Aunt Peggy's easy-chair, styled ‘‘ Sleepy Hol- 
low,” which stood by a window. It was Aunt 
Peggy’s usual custom to sit therein and gaze 


| out, occasionally sinking into such deep thought 
| that her eyes were quite tightly shut during the 


meditation: but now the chair was vacant. 

**Mother has gone out about something,” 
said Nell; ‘‘sit down in Sleepy Hollow and 
rest a while, so as to be fresh for this evening” 
—a piece of advice that Maggie took forth- 
with. 

Nell went on with a stream of conversation 
that was entirely on her own side, and in the 
midst of other matters gave this bit of informa- 
tion: 

“You see I am going to put a little bouquet 


ON’T say things are trifles till you know | on each lady’s plate—isn’t that a pretty idea? 
whether they are or not. Have you ever |I saw it in a book—but I am going to make 
looked back on your life and been astonished | yours different from the rest. I know some- 
to see that some little thing has been the means | body that you know that likes to wear a knot 
of changing the whole course of it? I can tell | of flowers in his coat button-hole, so in the 
you a little story of the fact of a cat running | centre of your bonquet you will find a few moss- 
across the yard with a chicken in her mouth | rose buds fastened by themselves, and arranged 
causing a deal of suffering to two young people | so that you can draw them out without pulling 
—to say nothing of the chicken’s feelings. If | the rest to pieces—that’s a real cute thought 
you will listen I'll relate it. | of mine, and I'm proud of it. Now be sure to 
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give it to him. I shall tell him to expect it, 
don’t you disappoint Mr. F. B.” 

And then she talked away about something 
else. 

Alas! Maggie had not heard. A little tired 
and rather heated, Sleepy Hollow and the cool 
room were too much for her; she sank into a 
brief slumber. 
quite long enough to do the mischief. 
didn’t hear a word about the bouquet. 
comes in my proof of trifles. 

Had Aunt Peggy been in Sleepy Hollow 
Maggie would have staid out, and she could not 
have sunk into forgetfulness in any of the other 
chairs. But what took Aunt Peggy out of that 
bewitching nook? The cat running across the 
yard with a chicken in her mouth. Young 
chickens had of late disappeared mysteriously. 
The cook accused the cat, but Aunt Peggy said 
puss should not be convicted on any thing but 
the most direct proof; she turned up her nose 
at circumstantial evidence; but here was a 
proof the most conclusive. Aunt Peggy’s eyes 


She 
Now 


Iler nap was a short one, but | 


good distance from Maggie, who had been es. 
| corted in by Fred. Much laughing and talking 
| prevailed ; if there was not much wit, there Was 
| plenty that passed for it, and that answered al 
| purposes. In the midst of it all some one called 
| out to Fred, 

“Why, Fred! I heard this afternoon that 
there was an idea of your going to China for 
several years, and that you were to start at 
once. Is that true?” 

Maggie’s heart gave a great thump, and she 
listened breathlessly for the answer. 

**My uncle does wish me to go. I had a 
letter from him to-day, and am to decide by 
Monday. If I go, I must start for New York 
then and sail on Wednesday ; but I’ve not quite 
decided yet.” 

“*Dear me!” said Aunt Peggy; “that is 
short notice; to get the news on Saturday and 
have to say yes or no by the next Monday. The 
young folks will miss you a deal if you go, and 
so will the old folks too.” 

Here arose a general chorus protesting that 





| 


were good, and she was sure that she beheld | he must not go, they could not spare him—all 
the perfidious cat with a little yellow ball of a| joining, with the exception of Maggie, who 
chicken partly out of her mouth; besides, there couldn’t speak, and Tom, who wouldn't; for 


was “Old Speckle” herself charging after the 
enemy with her feathers ruffled to the last de- 
gree, and followed by her piping brood scream- 
ing at her heels, Out trotted Aunt Peggy to 


condemn the offender, and so Sleepy Hollow 
was empty, and Maggie sat in*it and slumbered, 
and finally came to prolonged sorrow of heart 


because of this chain of circumstances. 
One might well fear to step at all were it not 


Tom, with all his hopes, had an uneasy feeling 
\that, although he would miss Fred quite as 
imuch as the rest, it would be in a totally dif- 
erent manner; therefore he thought it would 
he as well for Fred to improve his knowledge 
f geography and gain some information in re- 
gard to China and the customs of its inhabit- 
ants. In the midst of the talking Fred man- 
aged to say, in an under-tone, to Maggie, 





for the watchful, loving Lord above, who turns **Somebody else will decide for me. If I 
troubles to our good; for, after all, Maggie’s sor-| get the button-hole bouquet, I'll understand 
row developed her character and made her more | that means stay. Don’t you think I ought to 
than she would have been had her life been| have it, when it was made on purpose for 
without a cloud, me?” 

Later in the afternoon behold Nell and Mag-| All which was Greek to poor Maggie; and 
gie, lovely in their fresh muslins, receiving and | she did not dare to ask an explanation, for her 
entertaining the guests, ameng whom flourished | breath was coming and going in such a flutter- 
Tom and Fred. Just before going in to tea Nell | ing way that she knew she would not be able 
managed to draw the latter aside, and told him | to control her voice. So she sat mute, while 
of the button-hole bouquet of moss-rose buds, | many of the others were eagerly talking to 
which made the young man glow with delight, | Fred ; and Tom, regarding her from a distance, 
and give Nella look of rapture that did not | was sure she would have preferred having him 


make her stout little heart flutter a bit, because 
she knew that he saw nothing but Maggie’s face 
in the midst of moss-roses, though at that mo- 
ment Miss Maggie was on the piazza with some 
young ladies and Doctor Blythe, who afterward 
made her more trouble than either she or he 
thought of. Doctor Blythe was a dapper little 
body, full of fun, and rather fond of practical 
jokes, never losing the least opportunity in that 
way. 

At the proper hour the party filed into the 
tea-room, where Aunt Peggy sat at the head 
of the table, beaming smiles of welcome on all, 
and flanked by two stout domestics, who were 
all readiness to hand about delicious cups of 


by her—Tom being possessed of a good share 
of self-conceit. 

When tea was over they flocked back to the 
parlor, where dancing soon commenced. But 
things did not go well with the unfortunate 
lovers. Fred had jealousy and obstinacy toler- 
ably well developed on his handsome head ; and 
these undesirable bumps just at this time rather 
ruled over the other bumps; the consequence of 
which was that he determined that he would 
| say no more till Maggie made a move and gave 
| him the flowers, or told him she would; while 
she—poor little dear—would gladly have grati- 
fied him had she known at all what he wanted ; 
| but she was far too timid to ask him. Then 





tea and coffee, ana the more substantia: parts| Tom took possessiun of her, and a silly little 
of the entertainment. Nell saw her guests well | flirt got hold of Fred—a girl he didn’t care a 
disposed of, and managed to have Tom at a! fig for; and the two (Fred and Maggie) were 
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salina 
about as miserable as any other two would have | 
been’ under like circumstances. 

_ At the close of the evening Maggie stood near 
a window with a young friend, a delicate girl, 
who looked with admiring eyes on the bouquet 
Maggie held in her listless hand, and exclaim- 


ed : 
“ Oh, what lovely moss-roses !” | 


“ Would you like them, dear?” said Maggie. | 
“Take them home with you.’ 

Poor child! she was sick of the flowers and 
all else. The young girl took them with de- | 
light; and her brother who was standing by, tall | 
Ned Stone, said, *“‘I’ll put them in the buggy 
for you while you get ready, Mary.” So Mary 
handed them over, and Ned bore them care- 
fully away, for he was a jewel of a brother, and 
his delicate sister was the apple of his eye. 

Now Doctor Blythe was out on the piazza 
cooling himself after a rather vigorous Virginia 
reel. In the clear moonlight he saw Ned de- | 
posit the flowers in a basket in the back of the | 
buggy, after which he returned to the house. 
Here was an opportunity for the Doctor to in- | 
dulge his fondness for practical jokes; so he | 
quickly made up a bouquet of grass and clover- 
heads, which he popped into the basket in place 
of Maggie’s flowers, depositing those in his | 
sulky, which he had with him on account of | 
having a patient to visit after the party. Great 
was the wonderment of Mary and Ned when, 
on reaching home, the substitute was examined. 

Maggie and Fred parted without any expla- | 
nation; but each was consoled by a secret hope | 
that the morrow would rectify all mistakes. | 
Fred arose the next day in a better state of | 
mind. He felt ashamed of his feelings of the 
night before, and determined to seek Maggie 
and tell her all his hopes and fears. Yes, he | 
would sit by her in the choir where she sang so | 
sweetly, and then afterward would walk home 
with her; and then, then, speak directly to the 
point. So he dressed with great care and start- 
ed for the church. The sky was bright and | 
cloudless, and the sweet influences of nature, 
together with those of the holy day, 
and quieted the young man’s heart ; he thought 
of what his life would be could he gain his Mag- 
gie, and how good and gentle she was, how | 
tender and winning. He carried his thoughts | 
of her into the church—in which he made a/| 
mistake, for they should have been raised to 
more heavenly objects. But he did as we are 
all too apt to do. Ascending the choir stairs 
he reflected, ‘* Yes, indeed, I might have known 
she would not have had the courage to give me 
the flowers, my timid little Maggie.” 

By this time he was just entering the choir, 
and raising his eyes beheld Maggie seated with 
her back to him, and apparently listening to 
something Tom Harding was saying to her, 
Tom bending tenderly over her to do it. Fred 
gazed at the pair, jealousy beginning to awake. 
While he did so Tom straightened himself, and 
Fred was transfixed by seeing in the button- 


| 


| 











|} even so unexpectedly. 


There was no mistaking them. ‘He not only 
| recognized them, but besides that, Nell was the 
only one in the village who had them, and she 
had told him that she cut all she had for 
Maggie’s bouquet. These thoughts passed like 
lightning through his mind, and brought such 
certain conviction with them that he instantly 
turned, and descending the stairs made at once 
for his own abode, where he remained the rest 
of the morning, tortured by disappointed love 
and raging jealousy. 

Now, the offer of his uncle was considered 
with far different feelings. He looked on it as 
a means of escape, and decided to accept it. 


| Having no relative but his uncle, a rather cold 


person, of whom he had seen but little, he had 
no family ties to prevent his leaving his country 
Before, he could not 
bear to leave the place where Maggie dwelt ; 
now, to remain was wretchedness; so his reso- 
lution was taken. 

But how did Tom get the flowers? Ofcourse 
Maggie could not have given them to him even 
if she had been willing to do so. Doctor 
Blythe returned home after his professional 


| visit, and, sleepy as he was, did not forget to 


put the flowers in water. Then he slept as a 
healthy country physician of good nerves can 
sleep. He lived in a boarding-house, and one 


| of his fellow-boarders was in the habit of stray- 


| ing into his room at all times, the Doctor never 
| locking his door, because on one occasion when 
he did so they had to nearly batter it down be- 
fore he could be awakened to attend a case 
that demanded immediate attention. Ac- 
cordingly this young person, Jim Masters, 
“dropped in” on this eventful morning. As 


| the Doctor slumbered profoundly Jim had to 


look out for his own amusement. He mean- 
dered around the room and soon espied the 
bouquet. The Doctor not being given to those 
things, Jim’s attention was aroused; he exam- 
ined it, and the flowers around the moss-roses 
being slightly withered, he saw that it was a 
bouquet within a bouquet. Nobody ever stood 
on ceremony with the Doctor, and Jim least of 
all; so he had no hesitation about drawing out 
the little bouquet. It was still fresh, Nell hav- 
ing wrapped a bit of wet moss around the stems. 
Then Jim drew the other flowers together to 
conceal the gap, and after that coolly walked 
off with the button-hole bouquet. Just as he 
left the house he encountered Tom Harding. 
Tom looked so jaunty, and the moss-roses 
seemed such a fitting ornament for his button- 
hole, that Jim, in a sudden fit of generosity, 
offered them; besides that, he didn’t care to 
keep them. Tom stuck them in his button- 
hole, and shortly after entered the choir, where 
he was engaged in conversation with Maggie 
when Fred saw him, the service not having yet 
commenced. 
Il. 

Tt was the Wednesday afternoon following, 

and Nell, who had been whipped off on Sunday 





hole of his coat the cluster of moss-rose buds, 


morning immediately after church by a burly 
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young farmer, who had come in anxious haste | supper, attending to his share of it and Nel]’s 
for her, because his delicate little wife wanted | too. 

sadly to see ‘‘Cousin Nell,” and be benefited | Meanwhile Nell made her way to her frieng, 
by her soothing powers, had just returned, leay- | Her heart sank as she approached the house, 
ing the farmer and his wife much the better for | She expected to find Maggie pale, drooping, 
her visit. And now, after brushing her curls and heart-stricken ; but as she stepped on the broad 
otherwise touching herself up, she was seated | piazza to her amazement she heard a burst of 
at the tea-table and opening her small budget | laughter, in which Magzgie’s clear notes rang 
of news for the entertainment of her father and | out. With wonder she entered the room, and 
mother, who listened with much interest. Havy- | found her, with half a dozen girls around her, 
ing finished the budget Miss Nell laid in a fresh | listening to some joke of Tom Harding’s, who 


supply of bread and butter and radishes, and 
said: 

‘* Well, mother, any news to tell me ?” 

**Only one thing,” returned Aunt Peggy; 
“but that’s enough. Fred Bailey has gone to 
China.” 

Nell was just in the act of lifting a radish 
to her mouth, and remained transfixed and 
speechless in that attitude so long that Uncle 
Peter laid down his knife and fork and regard- 
ed her anxiously. 

‘* What!” cried Nell, at last, putting down 

the radish. ‘*To China! Oh, mother, don’t 
tell me that!” For visions of poor Maggie 
passed before her. Uncle Peter shook his head 
and nearly groaned aloud. 
** Yes,” said Aunt Peggy, “gone for good 
and all, He came up Sunday night and asked 
for you, and seemed sorry enough when I told 
him where you were; and he said if it wasn’t 
so far he'd go to see you, but it would make it 
too late. 
not like himself at all. He bid me and your 
father good-by, and thanked us for the pleasant 
times he’d had here.” 

At this point Aunt Peggy had a little choke 
in her voice, while Uncle Peter availed himself 
of the opportunity to give a faint groan, with 
his eyes still fastened on Nell. 

* And he left good-by.for you and all the 
girls,” continued Aunt Peggy; “he said he 
had no time to go round among them. The 
next morning I saw him go off in the stage. 
He was as white as the wall, He put out his 
head as he passed, and just gave one wave of 
his hand, and then sunk back as though he 
couldn’t look a minute longer.” 

Nell’s appetite was gone. After a moment 
she rose from the table, and briefly saying, “I 
am going to run over to Maggie's, mother,” 
disappeared. 

As soon as the door was shut Uncle Peter 
exclaimed, with a mournful shake of the head, 
“*My poor Nell! my poor little Nelly!” 

Aunt Peggy surveyed him with surprise. 
‘Why, what in all this world has taken the 
man? Why, father, it can’t be that you think 


Nell cares for Fred Bailey more than a friend! | 


You can put that out of your mind, and don't | 
go worrying yourself for nothing.” Then, in a | 
lower tone, ‘‘ Nell! What bats men are, after | 
all!” 

Uncle Peter, having unbounded faith in Aunt | 


He looked dreadful cast down, and 


| sat near her. 


, she, with bright eyes and brilliant 


color, laughing merrily with the rest. Nell had 
| nothing left to do but join the circle, all receiy- 

ing her with a hearty welcome. The evening 
| passed on, Nell vainly trying to exchange a 
| word apart with Maggie. The more she watch- 

ed her the more uneasy she felt. The faithfu| 

friend could look more deeply into that tender 
| soul than the others could, and she was not sat- 
| isfied. 

** Maggie,” she whispered at last, “ will you 
| come over and stay all night with me, or shall 
I stay here ?” 

Maggie gave one glance, saw the determina- 
| tion written in Nell’s face, and yielded, ‘“] 
will go with you,” she replied, faintly. 

After the others departed, and Maggie and 
Nell were on their way to the house of the 
|latier, Maggie walked so fast and asked so 

many questions relative to Nell’s visit that 
there was no opportunity for aught else. 
| When they reached the house Maggie kissed 
, Aunt Peggy in a laughing way, telling her one 
| of 'Tom’s jokes, and then ran up to Nell’s room; 
| but when Nell went up, ten minutes later. she 
' found a despairing figure kneeling by the low 
window, the head resting on the arms. As 
Nell approached Maggie raised her head. Oh, 
such a pale, wan face she showed—the color 
gone, the light quenched! Nell said not one 
word ; she sat down on an ottoman by her, and 
gathered her to her warm bosom. Then the 
| bitter grief burst forth, not in wild cries, but in 
| heavy sobs and tears like rain, till at last she lay 
quiet and exhausted in Nell’s loving arms. Then 
| Nell’s voice gently broke the silence : 
‘* Maggie! I know he loves you dearly. Why 
' did you let him go?” 

Trembling, creeping closer to Nell’s bosom, 

| she replied: ‘* Oh, Nell! I too thought he loved 
|me! But if he did, why did he leave me so? 
| He never said a word—no, not a word.” 
Nell started in surprise. ‘‘There must be 
| a misunderstanding,” said she. ‘‘ Think, Mag- 
| gie, and try to tell me all—what did he say on 
| Sunday ?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied Maggie. ‘I never saw 
him, though I heard some one say he went up 
the choir stairs just before service began ; but 
he was not there.” 

“Tell me what happened in the evening,” 
said Nell; ‘‘he took you in to tea.” 

‘* Yes, but after that we were not together at 


| 
} 


| 


Peggy’s wisdom and truthfulness, was much all; and before we left the tea-table he seemed 
consoled, and applied himself with relish to his | different; and all he said to me about going to 
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China was something at the table about another | ing, when a step on the piazza roused her, and 
deciding for him; if he got the button-hole bou- | the next moment plump little Doctor Blythe 
quet, he said, it would mean stay; but I didn’t | trotted in. He dropped into an easy-chair and 


know what he meant.” 

« But you gave it to him,” cried Nell, pushing 
Maggie back to look at her eagerly. 

‘*‘Gave him what ?” asked Maggie, trembling 
and trying to draw nearer. 

‘Do you mean to say,” exclaimed Nell, 
“that you never gave him the moss-rose bou- 
quet I made, and told you how to draw out? 
I told him you would give it to him, and that 

‘it was made for him.” 

Maggie uttered a sharp cry, and both started 
to their feet; she looked wildly at Nell. 

“Tell me,” she gasped. “I knew nothing 
of this.” 

Then Nell told her, told her with a sinking 
heart, for she guessed that Maggie had slum- 
bered, and that her well-meant act had caused 
much sorrow to two hearts. When she fin- 

, ished Maggie wrung her hands. 

““T knew nothing of it,”she moaned. ‘Oh, 
my love! You did care for me, and thought my 
heart was cold to you, so you have left me and 
gone on your weary way alone, Oh, my love! 
my love! And I know it all too late, too late,” 

She sank by the window and gazed with 
straining eyes toward the distant horizon, as 
though the soft, moon-lighted clouds she saw 
there were the white sails of the ship bearing 
away her lover. 

| He is gone!” she said, in tones of utter de- 
spair, and stretched out her arms toward the 
clouds. 

‘It is not too late,” cried Nell, impetuously, 
walking up and down the room; “it is not too 
late. I will write to him, and he will come 
back in the next ship.” 

**No,” murmured Maggie, faintly. ‘‘ No, 
Nell, that I will never consent to. He may 
have had other reasons to keep him silent. He 
could have spoken again on Sunday had he 
chosen”"—for poor Maggie had never noticed 
the flowers in Tom’s button-hole. 

And to this determination did she adhere. 
Nell was astonished to find so much firmness in 
that gentle spirit; but so weak and trembling 
was she that Nell in alarm undressed her and 
laid her in the bed as one would do with a child. 
Still, before she laid her sorrowing head upon 
the pillow she made Nell promise that she would 
not write. 

Ill. 

The months rolled on—slowly to poor Mag- 

gie, who hid her secret so well that none guessed 


it; siowly to other sad hearts, but quickly to | 


happy lovers and bright souls. Another sum- 
mer bloomed, and the earth again brought forth 
her beauties. To Maggie every opening flower 
gave a fresh pang, though each pang was a hid- 
den one. Her character developed more and 
more; her secret sorrow added to her pure and 
delicate nature the very things it needed. 

It was a lovely afternoon inJune. Nell was 
in the parlor, half dozing over some fine stitch- 


said, with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ Pleasant room 


| this.” 





Neil continued to stitch and almost doze ; the 
Doctor meditated, and did it with his eyes fixed 
on the open window; his gaze absently fell on 
the corner of the piazza, but after a moment his 
look brightened, and showed that he noticed the 
spot. An amused twinkle beamed in his eye, 
and in an instant more he chuckled. Nell 
looked up inquiringly, glanced at the chuckler, 
and then out of the window. The Doctor ex- 
plained : 

“T was thinking of a little joke of mine.” 

**What was it?” asked Nell, in a rather 
drowsy tone. 

The Doctor, in an animated voice, related 
the little story of his standing on the piazza one 
night the previous summer, when Ned Stone 
put a bonquet in his buggy, and how he (the 
Doctor) forthwith changed the flower bouquet 
for one of grasses. 

Nell listened with indifference. Maggie had 
never mentioned what she did with the be. quet, 
and Nell took it for granted that she kept it. 

The Doctor continued: ‘‘ The whole thing 
was a good joke—those flowers went through 
so many hands; I wonder I never told you of 
it, but I had some busy cases about that time, 
and it went out of my mind. I don’t know 
where Ned Stone got the flowers; but I stole 
them from him, took them home, and Jim 
Masters stole the middle out.” 

Nell pricked up her ears, 
said she. 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor; ‘‘he told me of 
it afterward ; said the middle came out—was 
made up separate from the rest. He took off the 
middle and gave it to Tom Harding to stick in 
his coat—so you see Ned Stone had the flowers, 
one; I, two; Jim, three; and Tom, four—four 
pairs of hands they passed through,” added the 
Doctor, triumphantly. 

Nell sat breathless, but she kept her eyes 
down and stitched on while saying, carelessly, 
‘* What kind of flowers were they, Doctor ?” 

* Let me see,” said the Doctor, reflectively. 
“ Tea-roses ?—no ; lilies of the valley?—no. I 
have it! Moss-roses! I remember Jim said 
there was moss round the roses and moss round 
the stems, for it seéms there was some moss 
wrapped around the stems. I thought it a 
good idea.” 

Nell made no reply; she understood that in 
some way Fred had seen Tom with the unlucky 
flowers in his coat, and had taken it for granted 
that Maggie had given them. After a moment 
she said, in a sprightly tone, ‘ Doctor, do you 
like waffles?” You may be sure that the Doc- 
tordid. ‘And peach marma’.de ?” continued 
Nell. The Doctor’s eyes twinkled—he had a 
weakness for peach marmalade, and Nell knew 
it; he cast a speaking glance uponher. “ Don’t 
I?” he murmured. (Aunt Peggy's marmalade 


“The middle!” 
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was known far and wide.) ‘‘ Then stay to tea,” 
said the beguiling Nell, “‘and you shall have 
both.” 

The Doctor settled himself still more com- 
fortably in his chair, and said he would. Nell 
went off to give directions, and in a few min- 
utes returned. She seated herself near the 
Doctor and commenced a desultory conversa- 
tion, that after a time worked round to Fred 
Bailey—how pleasant he was, and so forth. 

‘* Have you ever written to him, Doctor?” 
asked Nell. 





“No,” replied*he; “never thought of it, and 
don’t know his direction either. You know he 
wrote once to old Mrs, Johnson where he board- 
ed—the old soul was very fond of him—to tell 
her that he had arrived; but he gave no direc- 
tion.” 

“You ought to write,” said Nell; “he'd be 
delighted to hear, I know; and you could direct 
the letter to the care of his uncle in New York, 
who would send it to him.” 

‘Dare say he would,” replied the Doctor. 
**T will write some day. Fred was a right 
good fellow.” 

I'll not stop to relate the whole conversation. 
It is enough to say that Nell, who was really 
not a manceuvrer, did descend to that; and so 
blindfolded and led the worthy little Doctor 
that the result was he wrote a long letter to 
Fred, telling him the village news—Nell sitting 
by him while he did it. Among other items he 
told him Tom Harding was engaged to Sally 
Mason (the same little flirt who took possession 
of Fred that unhappy night), and finally wound 
up by relating the joke of his carrying off the 
bouquet, and how it afterward passed into Tom 
Harding’s hands. ‘The Doctor never for a mo- 
ment suspected that he did not write that letter 
entirely by himself and quite of his own accord. 
On the contrary, he plumed himself on the whole 
affair, and chuckled as he thought how Fred 
would laugh over the joke. 

The letter went; but it had a long journey 
before it reached its destination. Through 
some mistake it wandered far and wide; the 
months rolled on. _Nell never told Maggie of 
the Doctor’s letter; she feared to awaken false 





hopes. Another summer bloomed, and Nell 
thought that Fred had ceased to love. She and | 
Maggie never spoke of him when together; in 
fact, they had rarely done so even in the first | 
few months after his defarture. Nell’s only | 
consolation was that Maggie was not in the least 
| compromised by the letter, as her name was 
| never mentioned in it. 
Again June brought the summer beauties on | 
the earth. Aunt Peggy’s old garden flourished, | 
and sweet were its treasures. Down one of the 
long walks stood the moss-rose bush, covered | 
with its lovely flowers, and before it late one 
afternoon was ‘Maggie. Why did she come? 
Some magnetic attraction must have drawn | 
her, for she always avoided this part of the gar- 
den. The sight of a moss-rose sent such a keen 
pain to her heart, even now, that she sickened | 


' eee 
when she beheld one; but to-day she hag 
sought them. Slowly she approached thy. 
bush, and gazing on it, pressed her hands upon 
her breast, while two heavy tears fell down her 
cheeks. She started, and recovering herself 
bent over a cluster of buds and plucked them: 
with drooping head she looked onthem, What 
sad, sad memories they recalled! and yet the 
pain was sweet, sweeter far than forgetfulness, 

But while she stood thus a step on the wind- 
ing gravel-walk near her made her start; she 
listened, breathless and deathly pale: surely 
she knew that step. In another instant he ap- 
peared before her. Bronzed as he was she 
knew him. Both stood speechless, looking in 
each other’s faces, while the moss-roses trem- 
bled in Maggie’s clasped hands. 

At last Fred said, with a trembling voice, 
and drawing a step nearer as he spoke: 

** Will you give me the moss-rose buds now, 
Maggie ?” 

And Maggie laid them in his outstretched 
hand. 





SQUIRE SUFFOLK’S SUBSCRIPTION, 

QUIRE SUFFOLK was the richest man in 

North Grafton, and gossips said the stin 
giest. ‘As close as the bark of a tree,” they 
described him, for in a country place like North 
Grafton a small fortune entitles one to rank with 
the Rothschilds. In the mean time let us hope 
that the Squire was not so narrow as they be- 
lieved, since deponent saith that the father of 
lies is not so black as he is painted; and the 
Squire, having made his money as a contract- 
or, perhaps only carried his business habits into 
private life, and contracted his views on charity 
till contraction was no longer a virtue. It was 
said that he kept bachelor’s hall because a wife 
would be expensive; that he went to bed at 
twilight because kerosene was high; that he 
wore his shabby clothes of an old style—old 
even for North Grafton—because broadcloth 
had gone up, and tailors had a disagreeable cus- 
tom of coming down upon one; and further- 
more, that he had pawned his silver to escape 
the grasp of the assessor. 

How true all this was let Miss Catherine 
Poore answer. Miss Poore, who took in sew- 
ing, and had made up more than one piece of 
fine linen for the Squire, and who, during her 
vacations and hours of relaxation, purveyed for 
the parish or any needy body who came in her 
way—one human creature being quite as worthy 


| as another of her aid and sympathy. 


One summer morning Miss Poore tied on her 
straw bonnet—the identical bonnet she had 
bought with the money Squire Suffolk had paid 
her five years ago, and which bonnet she had 
sewed over with her own blessed fingers four 
separate times, in order to be as near the fash- 
ion of the day as respectability required—so 
one morning she tied on this work of art, and 
taking her purse, as a necessary precaution she 
believed, bent her steps along the blooming 
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country road toward the imposing mansion of | 
Squire Suffolk, on charitable thoughts intent. 

Now Miss Poore was no blooming miss of 
twenty, with dimples coquetting with blushes 
on her cheeks, and eyes running over with love- | 
ly mirth, and the peach-bloom of youth thrown | 
like « glamour over all. She was simply a plain 
woman of forty or thereabout, with a face in no 
way remarkable, except for its expression of 
kindliness and good-humor; and these, be it 
said, are the faces that best outlive youth, and 
that catch at last the reflections of the spirit, 
and grow beautiful in the illumination of good 
deeds and pure thoughts. Miss Poore was just 
the one to beg for others and desire nothing 
for herself; just the woman to make a thou- 
sand plans for the welfare of others, and feel 
their frustration as acutely as if they had been 
for er own personal happiness. 

She was shown into the dining-room at 
Squire Suffolk’s, where she found him daw- | 
dling over a late breakfast, which the servant 
had just brought in on a silver tray. 

‘‘You make me ashamed of myself,” said he, 
reflectively sugaring his coffee by the aid of 
wrought silver tongs of an ancient design. 


“I’m sorry. I hope to make you pleased | 


with yourself before my visit is over.” 

“Then take this seat, Miss Poore, and drink 
a cup of this Mocha; it’s my own importation. 
There isn’t another such beverage in North 
Grafton, I'll venture to say.” 

“Thanks, Ilove Mocha, but it doesn’t love 
me.” 

‘That's odd, very odd of the Mocha; unre- 
quited affections, eh ?” 

Miss Poore laughed, but she was thinking 
rather of a family in North Grafton who drank 
cold water every morning at breakfast, only in- 
dulging themselves in the luxury of tea on Sun- 
days, in order to keep in countenance the father, 
who needed it to assist him through the wear 
and tear of the day, and who disdained any 
dainty which he must enjoy alone. This was 
the country pastor, the Rev. Herbert Hasent 
and family, who lived, or rather suffered, on a 
salary of five hundred dollars a year, and what 
extras were to be obtained by fitting stupid boys 
for college. She cleared her voice then, a little 
nervously, for action. 

‘* Mr. Suffolk,” said she, **I have come on a 
matter of business, and I may as well get it over 
at once and leave you at your breakfast in peace.” 

Some dim idea of sewing-work flashed through 
his mind, while he involuntarily ran over the 
items of his wardrobe. 

**T don’t see—” he began. 

“ Oh, please don’t refuse till I tell you. With 
the aid of several charitable societies we are fit- 
ting out some young clergymen as missionaries 
to the Feejee—” 

** Oh, the missionaries be hanged !” he inter- 
rupted, scenting danger perhaps for others be- 
sides the missionaries. ‘‘I beg pardon, Miss 
Poore; but—the devil—it seems to me that 


| off with his specious humanity. 


“T’ve no objections to that, only don’t make 
her too much of a home-body ; alittle neighbor- 
liness is good.” 

““Eh? They'll be eaten alive, those young 
fools. It’s downright unchristian to send them 
ont merely as food for the savages. I won't 
lend a hand to such cruelty, I—” 

‘*Very well,” said crest-fallen Miss Poore, 
rising to leave. 

**No, it’s not very well—begging your pardon 
again. Sit down, sit down. Now it stands to 
reason that if the call was a worthy one—that 
is, if I believed in it, why—the fact is, I should 
be as ready as the next one, There's your 
minister now, the Rev. Mr. Hasent—never 
was a poor devil better named—he hasn't a 
cent to bless himself; his wife wears calico 
in December; he buys fuel by the barrowful 
—so my gardener tells me; he wears patches 
into the pulpit; they live on beans and oat- 
meal! Why doesn’t some one raise a subscrip- 
tion there? I would come down with something 


| handsome—upon my word I would !” 


And here the Squire tossed off his cup of 
Mocha, well satisfied that he had staved her 
But Miss 
Poore was valiant, and not to be worsted in 
the encounter. 

You speak feelingly,’ 


’ 


she said; “it does 


| you credit, I am sure,” taking out her tablets. 


‘* What a luxury it is to be able to give where 
your heart dictates and your judgment approves! 


Acting upon your suggestion, I will open « sub- * 


scription for Mr. Hasent at once, and headed by 
yourname. I am certain it will meet with great 
success.” 

This was a turn of affairs the Squire had 
hardly anticipated. 

**You won't get a cent, mark my word.” 

“T shall make the effort, at least. What 
shall I put you down at? A great deal de- 
pends upon that, you know.” 

**T should think so. Why, my dear lady, 
you won't get a sixpence out of these clod- 
hoppers. Come now, I won’t put my name 
down, but I'll do this for-you: I'll agree to dou- 
ble all you collect. Now isn’t that handsome ? 
—I guess I’ve heard the last of that story,” 
thought the merry Squire. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Poore. ‘Then 
you'll see me again. Good-morning, Mr. Suf- 
folk.” 

And she was away through the blossoming 
lanes again without a thought for any thing but 
Mr. Hasent’s comfort and the Squire's offer. 

** How very good it was of the Squire!” she 
said to herself; ‘‘ he isn’t so mean as people be- 
lieve, after all, if you only work the right vein, 
Heigh-ho! what a godsend it will be to Mr, 
Hasent—a little ready money for the necessities 
of next winter; a new gown for little Belle, who 
hasn’t been at church for weeks; ‘a jacket for 
Tom, who is irremediably out at elbow.” 

What comfort, what heart's ease was laid up 
in that blank subscription list! Oh, if the days 





charity begins at home.” 





were each a year long, and all the farmers’ 
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geese laid golden eggs! What a pity it was| ‘‘I guess if you were starving you wouldy’; 
}ask who made it. I tell you it’s a suffering 
There was Mrs, Adams and Captain | household.” 


that so many close-handed people lived in North 
Grafton! 
Jackson ; they were both well-to-do, but to what 
a wretched extreme they carried economy! 


|out begging for them? 


‘*T suppose all this talk means that yon are 
Law sakes! it’s as 


Well, but now that she was passing she might | much as a widow can do to make both ends 


as well go in. 

** Good-morning, Captain Jackson. 
ing a subscription for poor dear Mr, Hasent, 
and I want your name.” 

“You want my money, you mean?” 

“Certainly ; yours, and that of a good many 
other good people. How pleasant it is to have 
something to give away!” 

**T should think very like; but I hain’t got 
a cent ahead myself: never was so poorly off 
in my life.” 

“Dear me, what a pity !” sighed Miss Poore. 
“Now we all thought you were forehanded. 
How surprised the neighbors will be! Did you 
lose in that fire?” 

“Lose! LThain’t lost any thing. What put 
that bee in your bonnet? I hain’t got a cent, 
though, to give to any prating parson—not I.” 

“Very well. Then I must go and try Mrs, 
Adams. The world has used her well; per- 
haps she is grateful enough to give her mite.” 

**A precious little mite you'll get there. 
Why, my dear woman, she’s closer thafi a glove 
to the hand. She wouldn't give a cent to save 
her soul, provided she has one. Come, I'll 
venture to double what she gives; it won't stave 
a hole through my bulwarks, I will be bound!” 

‘*Good-morning, then; perhaps you'll see 
me again.” 

And Miss Poore was off to Mrs, Adams's. 
She found that lady just turning a loaf of plum- 
cake out of the oven. 

“Done to a charm, isn’t it?” caid the satis- 
fied housekeeper. ‘‘ You know I took a pre- 
mium on bread last fall.” 

“T’m sure you ought to have one on cake, if 
it’s as good as it looks. I wonder if Mrs. Has- 
ent tastes such a thing once a year?” 

** Not oftener, I guess,” laughed Mrs. Adams, 
‘*She’s too slack to beat up the eggs—catch her.” 

This didn’t look promising, surely. 

“She is not weil, you know; she’s an inva- 
lid. She has been denied the greatest blessing 
God can bestow, of which you and I seem to 
have store. Isn't it a pity that she should be 
deprived of so much besides ?” 

**Oh, but there must be a screw loose some- 
where ; either they're wasteful or something.” 

‘‘ Bless you, they haven't any thing to waste ; 
they don't know the meaning of the word. Why, 
Mrs. Hasent has worn that chocolate calico for 
three years running.” 

** Well, you know, invalids don’t wear out 
clothes as fast as active bodies like me and 
you, Miss Poore. Now it’s my opinion, be- 
tween us two, that Mrs. Hasent might sit up 
and do her house-work as well as her neighbors, 
if she chose. Law, think of the parson pother- 
ing about and cooking breakfast! I'd like to see 


” 


the morsel of bread I would eat of his making! 


I'm rais- 





meet. What with ten tons of hay and a new 
barn swept off by fire, and a likely calf drowned 
in the freshet, I'm rather out, you see. Lay. 
this is the worid, and the other's the country.” 

‘*'That’s true; and we sha'n’t any of us reach 
that country if we aren't open-hearted toward 
one another. But Captain Jackson, he warned 
me that I shouldn’t get the widow's mite here. 
He was so morally certain that he offered to 
double whatever you gave, thinking, no doubt, 
that it wouldn't hurt him to double nothing— 
quite in-his line, to be sure.” 

“Ha! ha! didhe? Well now, that’s a good 
one! I never expected the Captain would be 
so generous. I'd like to twist a few coppers 
out of the rusty old skinflint. It ‘ll make him 
lose flesh. Now I think of it, I’ve got a ten- 
dollar bill that I was going to send away; but 
I suppose the Hasents may as well have it, and 
then, too, Captain Jackson ’Il have to fork over 
a twenty!” 

“Thirty dollars is a very fair beginning,” 
thought Miss Poore. It didn’t seem exactly 
necessary for her to quarrel with the motive, 
when the action was so acceptable ; and there- 


|} fore her business carried her back to Captain 


Jackson's. 

** Again!” cried he, looking a little blank 
‘“* Where's the widow's mite? mighty small, isn't 
it?” attempting the facetious, 

“Well no; it’s very good of her. She was 
just going to send it away. It’s a ten-dollar 
bill, Captain!” 

“Thunder! You don’t mean it? Let’s see 
it. It isn’t counterfeit, is it? Did it give her 
acramp? How did she weather it? She must 
be on her beamends! Dear, dear, and I agreed 
to double it! Well, I’ve doubled the capes, and 
a good many other dangerous points, but bless 
me if this isn’t double trouble. There's a 
doubloon, at all events, and gold’s up, you know 
I’m the last man to abandon a promise.” 

Very good trophies to begin with were the 
ten-dollar bill and the doubloon, The story of 
how they were obtained raised a laugh in many 
a farm-kitchen, and a hearty laugh opens the 
heart and the purse by one impulse. Miss 
Poore left a loophole to no one. She painted 
Mr. Hasent's difficulties so graphically, she re- 
lated her experiences so humorously, that few 
could say her nay. It would have been like 
going to an entertainment and then refusing to 
pay the price of admission. Besides, none could 
resist Miss Poore; and who would be outdone 
by Mrs. Adams and Captain Jackson? No one 
cared to compete with those worthies ; and then 
wasn’t Squire Suffolk to double the whole 
amount, after all was said and done? 

That was a pill which every one was anxious 





to administer to him, and they did their pret- 
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neni 
tiest in the way of compounding it. The more | pursued her edhanio, and into autumn; early in 
nauseous the better; swallow it he must, if it the dewy morning before her day's drudgery 
made him black in the face, and strangled him began, and again after it was finished. If she 
into the bargain. took a holiday to herself, it was only in order to 
Into every house in the place went Miss | swell the subscriptions. The neighbors caught 
Poore and her subscription-paper. Where | the infection, and the children picked berries 
money was scarce she accepted produce, and | and went nutting in the season to pile Miss 
borrowing a team drove into town, and drove | Poore’s market wagon. Women who had no- 
her bargains as shrewdly as Reynard himself, | thing else to bestow took their knitting with 
only more honestly. Barn-yard fowls, and | them when they went out to tea or pleasuring, 
game that the neighbors’ boys had brought | and gave the results. Ruth Brown made yards 
down for the benefit of the parson and the | | of tatting, like a trace of hoar-frost, while she 
discomfiture of the Squire; butter and eggs; | gossiped about the neighbors’ crops, the last 
lamb's-wool and sheep-skins ; bags of grain, and } singing-school, and the young man with the 
fruit and vegetables—all was grist that came | golden mustache who came to buy grain of 
to her mill. Farmer Gould, and said sweet things to his 
One morning, going into town, she met the | daughter; while a reminiscence of this smart 
Squire himself in his smart gig, mounted be- | young man with the golden mustache, and the 
hind a tall, chestnut-colored horse, for the | tender nothings he had said to Kate Gould, ap- 
Squire’s one extravagance was horse-flesh, said | | peared in the disguises of gracefal leaf and 
the gossips again. He reined in, however, | | opening bud, in satin stitch and lace-work em- 
when he recognized her, and asked if she had | broideries, undertaken in the cause; and if they 
taken to farming, said he wanted to let his farm | did not sell the better for this it surely was no 
on the halves, would she undertake it? and | fault of Kate’s; she had put her best into them. 
threatened to waylay and rob her when she re-| And it was Maggie Stone who surrendered the 
turned homeward with the funds in hand. premium of a gold eagle, which she had taken 
“You've some fine lamb’s-wool there,” said | at a by-gone county fair, very much as one 
he, alighting to examine it. ‘* Card and Spin- | | surrenders an eye-tooth, only because one would 
ner have engaged a hundred-weight of me at a | feel infinitely worse to keep it; and Nell—not 
premium. Here, I'll drop them a line, and you | | to be outdone—offered her ear-rings, and found 
can take this up to them if you like, and say I | that they were pinchbeck. 
sent it as an installment; they'll pay you cash| It seemed as if one and all were bent upon 
down.” beggaring Squire Suffolk, for on the first day 
‘** But—do you know what the money’s for?” | of November the amount had reached three 
hesitated Miss Poore. She couldn't make up| hundred dollars, and the subscription-list was 
her mind to this unfair advantage, even in the | closed, except to the Squire. 
cause of the Church. | Accordingly one afternoon Miss Poore put 
“Certainly I do, It's to ruin the Squire | on her work of art, and taking her treasure 
and enrich the parson. Shall I have to mort- | with her, proceeded to the Suffolk place. It 
gage the farm, do you think? In that case I | was a bleak autumn day, a forerunner of sleet 
sha’n’t ask you to take it at the halves.” and storms and pinching wintry weather, and 
“A persistent little brigand!” laughed the | Miss Poore, wrapping her threadbare shawl 
Squire, rolling along over the country road, and “about her, was glad at last to find herself be- 
enjoying the breezy morning, the odor of wild | fore the blazing fire in Squire Suffolk's draw- 
blossoms, the gushes of bird-song that palpitated | ing-room. It seemed to her at first as if he 
on the air in an ebb and flow of harmony, en- | would never allow her to come to the point. 
joying them as no mere miser could enjoy such | Either he had forgotten all about the affair, or 
unsubstantial pleasures. meant to wear out her patience; but ‘hat was 
‘It’s your money or your life with her. She simply inexhaustible. In the mean time he 
wouldn’t disfigure the old place either, she | entertained her with a detailed accoant of his 
wouldn’t. Blood will tell; she’s got the high | estate, as if he were the steward and she the 
and mighty ways of the Jerrolds, and they | Master ; with the increase in his crops and 
bought their lands of the Indian sachems—no- prices; with the story of his youth and school- 
thing much older than that, I fancy, in this days; of his first beaver and swallow- tailed 
country—if they did part with them to the | coat; of his awkward first love; and when he 
devil, so to speak. Heigh-ho! I thought dan- | paused it occurred to Catherine that she knew 
ger was over when a fellow reached the fif- | him perhaps better than he knew himself. She 
ties, but I do believe that, like the measles and | wondered at this strange familiarity which was 
Ww hooping-cough, it goes harder with the adult.” | growing upon her; and when at length she pulled 
And thus the Squire pursued his way, some- | out her subscription-list it was with a quaint re- 


times humming a strain of that old tune, luctance of manner not at all like Miss Catherine 
“<Lovel Zitana, list while I play.’~ | Poore’s usual promptitude. Was she afraid he 
4 I may Hol pat _ would fail to fulfill his obligation, and so dis- 


‘But thy bright eyes if the brigand should see, | appoint her hopes? Was it because, having ac- 
Thoa art the bandit, the captive is he! | quired a sort of friendliness for him, she feared 
All through the summer days Miss Poore | lest he would prove the niggard? 
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“Three hundred dollars,” said he. ‘‘ You | 
have done finely !” | 
It plainly wasn’t a very stunning affair to | 
him, or he met an emergency with consummate 
coolness. 

“Yes. Ihave it here inready money. You 
shall count it if you will.” 

“Three hundred dollars! Why, child, I 
haven’t so much on hand.” She had feared it 
would come to that. ‘I never keep it about | 
me, you know,” he pursued. ‘‘I don't like to 
put a premium on murder, to make it worth 
the servants’ while to put a dirk through me 
any time after dark.” 

She left her seat then and prepared to go 
home. She was quite miserable at that mo- 
ment. ‘To be balked thus! Six hundred dol- 
lars would have gone so far with the Hasents 
—they needed it so sorely! Only yesterday 
she had seén Tad’s stockings peeping through 
his shoes; and then the doctor had ordered 
porter for the mother; but it was one thing to 
order and another to obtain. Here would have 
been porter and plenty. , She did not realize 
that all this, bad enough truly, was yet not 
enough to make her so dispirited as she seem- 
ed. She felt as if some disaster had overtaken 
her which money in itself had no power to al- 
leviate. 

*T will send to town to-morrow,” said the 
Squire, “‘and you shall have the money before 
night. Will that do?” | 

*“Do!” The tears stood in her eyes, the re- 
action of feeling was so intense. You can not | 





understand what it was to this woman, who | 
loved her neighbor as herself, who made his | 
welfare, spiritual as well as material, a person- | 
al thing, a happiness, the business of her life. 
She called in at Mr, Hasent’s on her way 


home. ‘There was no cheerful blaze in the 
grate. Mrs. Hasent sat bolstered up in bed | 
darning stockings, while her husband made the | 
toast and tea, and lighted a solitary lamp. 
Miss Poore looked about her and thought of | 
all the changes to come: of the comfortably 
clad children; of the warm winter fires; of the 
new suit that should replace the shabby black 
of the father’s; of porter and partridges forthe 
mother—and then she bid them good-night, and 
her gladness illumined the path before her so 
that she seemed to walk in noonday. | 

She went about her work as usual next day, 
never allowing her gaze to wandef out ex- 
pectantly, till a sharp ring brought her to her 
feet, with her nerves all quivering in the flesh, 
as if the points of innumerable pins were stab- 
bing her through and through. It was the 
money from the Squire, in crisp bank-notes, the 
full three hundred dollars—but what else? 
What was it that made Miss Poore’s hand trem- | 
ble like an aspen, that sent the tears dropping | 
slowly one by one, and made her flush and pale | 
before this scrap of paper? 





“My Dear Miss Catnenree,—' The stingiest man | 
in North Grafton’ offers you his hand and heart. As 
it is the first time in his life that he has been guilty | 


i. 
of such generosity, pray encourage him, and heal him 
of his infirmity. Joun Surroix," 

And so Mr. Hasent’s heart and home were 
gladdened with the six hundred dollars, ang 
this gladness rebounded upon the Squire and 
Catherine Poore; and there was a great wed- 
ding, for North Grafton, in Mrs. Hasent’s bes: 
parlor, and every body had a new gown for 
the occasion, not excepting the hostess herself 
whose new gowns were like angels’ visits—foy, 
and far between. 


[As a veracious historian I feel bound to state, how. 
ever, that in looking more closely into matters Mrs. 
Adams's ten-dollar bill confirmed Captain Jackson's 


| worst suspicions, and proved to be a counterfeit. 


Strange to say, that gentleman was so well pleased 
with this result that he fiatly refused to take back his 


| doubloon, as under the conditions he would have be: m 


justified in doing. As for Mrs. Adams, we will giye 
her the benetit of a doubt.) idl 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 

Wrrnrn her rustic woodland bower, 

Like some warm-hearted, tender flower, 
With young buds all around her, 

She kept in her gracious and glad content, 


And never a dream nor fancy went 
From the tendriled twigs that bound her. 


The house was full of the pleasant noise 
of gay glad girls and sturdy boys, 
Each with a heart like a blossom; 
They were seven in all—five ranged between 
The head that was touching sweet sixteen 
And the babe on the mother’s bosom. 


In hopeful toil the day went by, 

And when the tired sun built ia the sky 
His great, red, cloudy bower, 

She gathered her buds about her knee— 

The sturdy three, and the gentle three— 
This motherly woodland flower. 


And when the glory died in the west, 
And the birds were all in the sleepy nest, 
She would sit in the twilight omelow, 

And think how her baby should 
And make her place in the worl 
As the lily maketh the meadow. 


Tow so fine, 
to shine 


Years came and went, and the pleasant noise 
Was hushed in the house, and the girls and boys 
Came now no more about her; ‘ 

As the bird went home to the drowsy nest, 
And the sun to his cloudy bower in the west, 
They had learned to do without her! 


The little children that nsed to be— 
The comely three and the sturdy three— 
Young men and beautiful maidens, 
And each had chosen out of the heart, 
And gone to be in a bower apart, 
And to dress them separate Edens, 


And the mother's thoughts went wearily 

Across the prairie, and over the sea, 
And through the wintry weather, 

About the streets, o’er the desert sand, 

To take them once again by the hand, 
And to gather them all together. 


But alway, as the sun went down, 
And the gold and scarlet fell to brown, 
And the brown to deeper shadow, 
Her babe made all the house as bright 
As the liiy, with her leaves of light, 
Maketh her place in the meadow. 


She could not grow from the loving arms, 
Nor go to meet the wide world’s storms 
Away from the lowly portal; 
For Death, in the broidered slip and cap, 
Had left her to lie in the mother’s lap, 
In her babyhood immortal. 











HERE was recently in Boston a meeting of 
T working-women to consult upon their condi- 
tion, The persons who spoke toid a very simple 
tale of labor and suffering from their own expe- 
rience, and a very pitiful tale it was to read. It 


reminded you of that picture in which John Leech | 


represents & skeleton figure of Death sewing shirts, 
in illustration of the slop-shops of London. How 
painful the stories were that were told of the sew- 
ing-women in London! How terrible the trag- 
edy of the Isle of Dogs which we were lately de- 
scribing in these very columns! And how near 
London is, after all—not further off, at least, than 
Boston; and the Isle of Dogs in how many slums 
not a thousand miles from this very Chair! 

There was one woman at the Boston meeting 
whose description of the daily and nightly life of 
her hard-working sisters was startling because 
it was so calm and vivid. ‘There are thousands 
of poor women in that city, she says, who sub- 
sist upon starvation wages. ‘The consequences 
weknow. The history of every city reveals them. 
But the most tragical point of her narration was 
that in which she said that, when complaint is 
made of the smallness of the wages, the employ- 
er, in a dry, business way, with no apparent in- 
tention to insult, and no leer of insinuation, often 
says to the girl that if she has any gentleman 
friend to supply clothes, the wages will probably 
be enough. How the truth puts our fine fictions 
to the blush! Here we are, all writing novels, 
stories of to-day, tales of American life, and oth- 
er things; and there is the opera bouffe to show 
how our tastes incline, and we writers have not 
dared to depict the plain fact; or, rather, we 
have not known it. 

Perhaps, however, the sequel of the revelation 
made at the meeting is still more painful. One 
of the newspapers, which was unwilling to believe 
the stories as they were told, added the remark- 
able statement that, if there were so many women 
so sorely pressed to live by the needle, there were 
plenty of places where they would be thankfully 
employed as domestic servants at good wages. 
This is probably trae, and yet they will not go. 


The one thing which they can not bear is what | 


is technically called service. What a change 
from the time when country girls came to town 
and, without losing self-respect, did all the house- 
hold work of families! 

**T hope I can do better than slave in a kitch- 
en,” is the instinctive and indignant reply to a 
remote suggestion of this kind. Oh ho! then 
we have not quite weeded out that tough od 
Canada thistle of caste, of aristocracy, of gen- 
tility, of Whatever you’ please. What was that 
discourse upon the Dignity of Labor which so 
enchanted us a little time ago? And it is not 
labor after all that is dignified and ennobling, 
but only certain kinds of labor. Front de Beuf 
and Brian de Bois-Guilbert despised the Jews 
because they made money in le. ‘Trade was 
for the scum and lees of humanity. The labor 
of thwacking the shining helmet and the thick 
cuirass and corselet of a knight at arms, to 
grapple with men as with wild-boars and to 
butcher them if you could, that, look you, was 


Chitor’'s Cosy Chair. 


| work worthy of gentlemen and lords of high de- 


| gree. But the peaceful exchange of commodi- 

ties, faugh! that was work for the cursed Jews 
who had crucified the Saviour; and who should 
| be forever well ground for their pains under the 
heel of Christendom. 

‘Trade, you see, in those most wretched days 
—in King John’s days, for instance —was as 
heartily despised by the lords and ladies as do- 
mestic service is by us who are lords and la- 
é.c3. And yet what a prodigious reflection it 
1s which, ‘‘in a season of calm weather,” comes 
floating in upon our minds that we lords and la- 
dies of to-day, who recoil from the thought of 
domestic service, are ourselves engaged in the 
very work which the barbarous lords and ladies 
a few centuries ago thought fit only to be left to 
the slag and refuse of mankind! By-and-by, 
say in the twenty-ninth century, will there be a 
class of workers and a kind of labor which will be 
considered so intolerable and degrading to the 
aristocracy engaged in domestic service as that 
employment seems to us now ? 

Some labor, indeed, as a very quick-witted 
young person, who has just come in, remarks, 
requires more brains than some other. To 
manage a huge commercial or manufacturing 
business, for instance, the same young person 
suggests, certainly demands higher qualities than 
to sweep out the counting-room which is the 
head-quarters of the business. And, therefore, 
continues the new-comer, with a force of logic 
which is full of promise, the labor that requires 
more brains is certainly the most respecied ; and 
that which requires none at all, for which a cer- 
tain amount of brute strength and dexterity are 
alone necessary, is of the least account. 

The new-comer is certainly correct as to the 
fact that more brains are essential to the one 
than to the other. But can a thing that ought 
to be done be more than well done, and if well 
done ought not the respect for it to be as pure 
in kind as for the doing of any other necessary 
thing, although it may be less in degree? Lois 
and Jerusha leave home to earn an honest living. 
Lois is quick, handy, fuil of tact and taste, and 
she is presently a milliner in high repute. It 
was her neat equipage that you passed in the 
Central Park yesterday afternoon. Jerusha is 
slow and heavy, and she is after a dozen years 
the same honest chamber-maid she was at first. 
We all acknowledge the superior gifts of Lois. 
But unless labor be in itself disgraceful we ought 
not to feel that Jerusha is stigmatized by the 
kind of labor to which she is devoted. ‘The labor 
being necessary is honorable, is it not, O good 
American? ‘Then there can be no dishonor in 
engaging in necessary labor, can there, O logical 
new-comer? What are the familiar lines of the 
sweet singer George Herbert ? 

“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes tbat and the action fine.” 
And certainly who governs an empire not as for 
those laws can not be honored, whatever the 
brains. 
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Look at the case of the Boston work-women. 
An employer says to them, let us suppose, ‘* Here 
are a dollar a week, a garret, cold, and starva- 
tion for sewing shirts.” Another employer says, 
‘* Here are a home, plenty of food and fire, and 
eight dollars a month forchamber-work.” Brains, 
if you please, do not much enter into the calcu- 
lation. Yet there is a recoil as of insult and in- 
jury from the last, and a bitter acceptance of the 
first. If the reason of this recoil be what is 
called pride, is it an honorable pride? Jane 
goes into a cotton-mill, Jemima into a kitchen. 
May Jane, for that reason, take airs and feel 
that she is the lady, while poor Jemima is a 
menial? And menial is not originally a word 
of discredit or humiliation. It means merely 
family or houschold; and servile is only the 
quality of serving; and we Christians, you re- 
member, do not speak ill or think ill of serving 
others. 

** Ah, indeed, Mr. Easy Chair!” exclaims that 
very lively young person who has just dropped 
in. ‘And how would you like to be a waiter 
at Delmonico’s ?” 

Well, my young friend, the Easy Chair would 
not prefer that profession, because there are nat- 
ural tastes and choice. One man would be a 
musician, another a carpenter, another a print- 
er, another an author, anouer a barber, and 
another a waiter. Then there are necessities. 
A man can not always choose what he will do— 

**Yes, yes; but,” interrupts that new-comer, 
**vou are drifting away from—” 

Calmly, my young friend ; the Easy Chair is 
drifting straight to its answer. Obliged to make 
an honest living, if the methods which it pre- 
ferred were impracticable for it, it would lay a 


cover and flirt a napkin without the least sense 


of disgrace. And if the alternative were to run 
abominable errands at starving rates, or to wait 
at fair wages, which would my young friend pre- 
fer for himself? This last is the Boston alierna- 
tive, as I understand it. The ‘‘pride” of the poor 
women, it appears, or it is assumed, prefers the 
starving wages for shirt-making with a ‘‘ gentle- 
man friend” to the household service. 

Now it is clearly not the labor which decides, 
but it is another kind of consideration. It is the 
feeling that to do the one is to be more of a lady 
than to-do the other. More of a lady? Why, 
good woman, what is a lady? If she could an- 
swer she would say, to dress finely and do no- 
thing. Yes, and for that theory which poisons 
and ruins this poor life of hers—how many of 
these poor lives, indeed !—we, that is, society, 
must bear the responsibility. It is not the poor 
women and their pride that are to be blamed ; it 
is we and our folly, that make the public opinion 
to which they sacrifice every thing that is most 
precious and sacred, who are the real sinners. 

Now when the Biddy question has become so 
important, it is perhaps worth while to think of 
this a little. Suppose, dear Madame, that we 
should begin a reformation in the parlor, and 
free our minds of the feeling with which domes- 
tic service is usually regarded, by being humane 
and courteous masters and mistresses. There 
was no more refreshing little spectacle a few 
years ago in London than that of the excellent 
Monsieur Soyer, a cook, ‘‘a mere cook,” who 
might any day for many years have been seen 
with his white cap and apron presiding over 





sauce-pans—no more refreshingy spectacle than 
that of this worthy and useful member of go. 
ciety driving up in his coupé to the great clubs 
stepping out and paying his visit to the kitchen, 
like a Don of medicine to the drawing-room of 
a palace, then stepping into his carriage again 
and rattling briskly off to his next post of duty. 
F. M. the Duke of Wellington did his duty no 
better, and was no more to be honored for it, 
however much more we may have admired his 
superior qualities. His work was no more es- 
sential than good cooking, and he did it no bet- 
ter than Soyer did his. 

The late Prime Minister Disraeli has a pleas- 
ant satire upon this fine art of cookery, and upon 
its eminent professors, in the opening of his cayi- 
tal novel of ‘*Tancred.” But read ‘ Vivian 
Grey,” and see if his description of his own 
craft of statesmanship there does not seem 
equally satirical. Good statesmanship is very 
important to a great nation, but good cooking 
is indispensable. Think of the kind of cooking 
to which this hapless country is now subject! If 
some good angel should smile some morning from 
the roof of the magnificent Park Bank—and the 
Easy Chair beseeches the reader not to expect it 
of the worthy stone angels who permanently re- 
side upon the facade—and announce that he 
would straightway introduce a race of neat- 
handed Phillises, and artists not less skilled 
than Monsieur Blot, would we not gratefully 
build him a statue in the Central Park ? 

But if we doubt and despair of angels, why 
not cultivate an opinion that domestic service is 
not to be contemned by women, and by remov- 
ing such stigma as may now rest upon it, per- 
suade these hapless women of whom we were 
speaking that it is quite as honorable and lady- 
like, quite as harmonious with the truest ‘‘ pride,” 
to serve in a household as to sew in a shop, or 
starve in a garret, or flaunt in a gay dress at 
the theatre with a “‘ gentleman friend?” It is 
among us who sit in the parlor that the real feel- 
ing in regard to the kitchen takes its rise, and 
that dirty fountain must be purified at its source, 
or not at all. 

Ir is a question for ‘‘ gentlemen of the Press” 
practically to determine whether the freedom of 
the Press is to cover the publication of every kind 
of private conversation. But in the courts of 
honor and good taste the question is, however, 
already determined. If a reporter waits upon a 
Senator, or atty other person of high official po- 
sition, and says, ‘‘Sir, I am the correspondent 
of a daily newspaper in every large city in this 
country, and I should be glad to know your 
views upon the Alabama question, and upon the 
Cuban question, that I may write them out and 
submit them to you for publication in my various 
journals,” the Senator or other distinguished 
personage would govern himself accordingly, and 
talk with his interlocutor as if he were addressing 
Congress, with a regiment of reporters lying in 
wait for every word he uttered, 

Or if one of the same gentlemen, who, with 
his methods of communicating with the public, 
and his opportunities of giving all that he re- 
lates that indefinable air of weight, justice, ab- 
surdity, or sophistry which a skillful writer can 
employ, is really one of the most powerful per- 
sons among us, should go to Mr. Bryant and 
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say, “Mr. Bryant, sharing the universal respect 
which is felt for you by your countrymen, and 
proud of your fame and of your life and charac- 
ter, 1 should be very much gratified if you would 
favor me With your private opinion of the poetical 
rformances of Mr. Longfellow, and your views 
of the comparative poetic merits of Mr. Whit- 
tier and Mr. Emerson, and your individual prefer- 
ence between Mr. Stedman and Mr, Stoddard, 
that I may impart a freshness of interest to the 
letter which I am about writing to the Echo o 
the Rocky Mountains”—and if Mr. Bryant should 
reply, ‘‘ My dear Sir, I am happy to say that I 
think very small beer of Mr. Longfellow and of 
all the other gentlemen whom you have been 
pleased to mention,” he would have no right to 
be surprised at the appearance of his opinion in 
print ; and if the correspondent stated all the 
facts of the interview the public could not accuse 
him of any impropriety, whatever judgment it 
might form of the discretion of Mr. Bryant. 

But now, when we read in the newspapers a 
letter from a correspondent describing his inter- 
view with any noted person, there is a feeling of 
shame, as if we were overhearing a private con- 
yersation. It is a very small soul that peeps 
through a keyhole, and we can not escape an 
unpleasant conviction upon reading such letters 
that we have been involuntarily thrust into that 
position, The Easy Chair has heard, upon ex- 
cellent authority, that during the happy admin- 
istration of the late enlightened and docile Chief- 
Magistrate conversations occurred in that abode 
of peace called ‘‘ the Executive Mansion” which 
were reproduced with astounding accuracy of 
detail in a Baltimore newspaper. This fact was 
especially observed by a distinguished guest who 
was often engaged in conversation upon public 
affairs by his docile Excellency—and one day, 
observing a door partially open in the room in 
which he was talking, the guest rose quietly while 
the President of the United States was making 
some interesting remark, and suddenly throwing 
the door wide open, discovered a short-handed 
reporter industriously at work. Whether the 
President of the United States knew of his pres- 
ence was a question which the distinguished guest 
did not ask, but one which he undoubtedly satis- 
factorily answered to himself. 

And even if the excellent correspondent whose 
business it is to collect news, and whose pride 
and often profit it is to serve it up with a certain 
spirit and flavor for the reader, tells us that he 
introduced himself to the noted person as a re- 
porter, how do we know—not that fact, for is 
not that fact, at least, printed in the most legible 
type ?—but how do we know that he has repro- 
duced the exact significance, or the significance 
at all, of the words of the conversation? Cer- 
tainly there is room for the question, for words 
publicly spoken are often very curiously and lu- 
dicrously misrepresented, so as to produce an ef- 
fect wholly different from the fact. Many of the 
nev'spapers color very much of the news they sell 
to their readers. They color it favorably or un- 
faveiably according to the tenets of the newspa- 
per, or to its theory of the expectations of the 
public. 

Thus the Herald, in ‘‘ the palmy days of the 
Republic,” when the energies of a free govern- 
ment were devoted to the extension and perpe- 
tuity of slavery, used to burlesque the meetings 








of the Anti-Slavery Society. So the World now 
burlesques the meetings of the Equal Rights As- 
sociation. The burlesque is not the sign of hos- 
tility, for these papers merely wish to raise a 
laugh at what they suppose the public generally 
to despise. But the total misrepresentation is 
the same. A movement that was an utter ab- 
surdity, and which was merely a convenient text 
for the babble of a crowd of grotesque people— 
which was the Herald's representation—would 
hardly in twenty years have abolished slavery 
and reconstructed the Union upon its present 
principles. ‘The news was colored according to 
the prejudices and whims of the newspaper. 

The Tribune likewise—in this very copy now 
lying upon the table—burlesques a Free Trade 
meeting at the Cooper Institute. If it had been 
a-meeting to advocate Protection, would it have 
reported a speech of Mr. Greeley’s, for instance, 
in this manner, and the Easy Chair merely 
changes names: ‘‘ Mr. Greeley, of New York, 
who was next introduced, read a paper on the 
blessings of Protection as seen from his stand- 
point. Mr. Greeley is in some way interested 
in foreign importations, and therefore is regard- 
ed as a singularly unselfish champion of the doc- 
trine he preaches...... After disposing of the rhet- 
oric pertaining to his subject, the speaker un- 
fortunately announced that he was about going 
into some facts and figures which were necessary 
to the completeness of his speech. The unmath- 
ematical and unstatistical portion of the audi- 
ence, which constituted a very considerable pro- 
portion, determined to escape the infliction, and 
unceremoniously retreated. This movement dis- 
concerted the speaker, etc.” ‘This, of course, 
is merely turning what professes to be a report 
of a Free Trade meeting into a fling at it. It is 
Dr. Johnson assuming to define words, and say- 
ing ** Patriotism: the last refuge of a scoun- 

rel,” 

Now how can we be sure when we read of an 
interview whieh was announced to the object of 
it as preparatory to a publication of his words, 
that those words have been fairly reported ; that 
the real meaning of the Senator, for instance, has 
been understood ; or that it has not been ingen- 
iously perverted by a sly touch of the artist who 
describes it? One of the most delightfully comic 
of the Punch sketches of Leech was that of a 
family group at the daguerreotyper’s. The art- 
ist poses them all—father, mother, daughters, 
sons—in the most striking and picturesque at- 
titude. Nothing can be better than the gracious 
smirk of the paterfamilias, except the compla- 
cent sniff of the mater. The arms of the daugh- 
ters are lovingly entwined; the toes of the sons 
are politely turned out. The group is a model 
of family happiness and the domestic virtues. 
‘* Now, steady, if you please; the operation be- 
gins; look at my nose, please, while I count 
ten—steady—s-t-e-a-d-y.” And out it comes, 
the most abominable and delicious caricature. 
“* Dear, dear,” the artist may be heard saying, 
‘*a most unfortunate little jog has ruined us.” 
It is so with the reports of the conversations. 
There is a sense of the little jog in them. Thus 
they sat—and it comes out so/ So he spoke— 
and it is reported thus ! 

But there are many conversations repeated in 
print which evidently were not meant for the pub- 
lic ear, which in their nature were plainly pri- 
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vate, and yet which reputable newspapers print. 
Is it not incumbent upon the editorial responsi- 
bility to prevent such publications? Some time 
ago a newspaper published a long string of re- 


marks which General Grant was said to have | 


made upon certain conspicuous citizens. It was 
impossible not to see at once either that General 
Grant had never said what was attributed to him, 
or that he did not mean it should be made pub- 
lic. The publication could have no result except 
to pain certain persons, gratify a taste for ‘‘ per- 
sonalities,” and stigmatize the General as a fool- 
ishly loquacious man. The article was undoubt- 
edly made up of inferences as to opinions de- | 
rived from an estimate of the General's character | 


| vate conversations with public men are not gep. 
| erally printed, and as the worthy reporters wish 
| to make their stories ‘‘ tell,” the public must de. 
| cide whether it is probably an authentic record 
which it peruses. 


As when from under the shade of leafy boughs 
what time the dog-wood blossomed and all nature 

| smiled serene, the savage Indian, with dreadful 
ery, rushed with knife uplifted upon the hapless 
husbandmen of the New England frontier, tojj- 
| ing in the field or loitering by the wain, even so 
from out the bright May sunshine bursts Thomas 
Tomahawk with exulting whoop, and brandish- 
ing his glittering steel, descends upon the mild 


and known views, and of some rumors in the air | 
in Washington. No sensible man believed it; | 
but there are some people in the world who are 
not sensible, and the story undoubtedly did mis- " 
chief. Now every such performance greatly in- but how direful! The savage Indians came every 
jures the character of the press, and consequent- spring, now in the tranquil Deerfield meadows, 
ly injures the people. If it is the duty of an edi- | now at Hadley, now somewhere else. Likewise 
tor to sell his paper at all hazards, it is proper | Thomas Tomahawk comes every spring, and 
that he should permit such things to be printed. leaves his tracks in gore, while writhing A.’s and 
If his duty is to see that the immense power of | N.A.’s lie around his path, and the thick air 
the —_ is ~ — to wr — injury, it is | resounds with moans and groans and many- 
proper that he should carefully exclude from his | voiced wrath. 
paper every thing of the kind. ;. Who did not expect just the ha-ha that we 
The public, at least, should discriminate. Ev-| heard this year? The Easy Chair ascended 
ery morning there is a series of reports of facts those glittering steps in Twenty-third Street on 
which are in their nature purely personal. So} one of the mornings which fill the mind with 
keen is supposed to be the appetite for this kind | pleasant thoughts. How like a benediction fell 
of gossip that some newspapers almost daily | the sun upon that pretty doorway, so that every 
publish a list of what they call personals; and|eye must have been conscious of a gracious 
long ago the late Mr. N. P. Willis remarked | anointing! What good fairy, propitious to 
that what the public most desire to find in a | American art, distilled forbearance and charity 
newspaper is personalities. Now personalities | in the warm air, that nothing should be harshly 
may be very innocent and very interesting; but | judged, but every thing tenderly entreated! 
obviously the lawful line of such remarks is very ** Speak them fair!” the soft May morning 
easily passed. A man of note is considered to | whispered to this Easy Chair, which, however, 


Academicians, National Academicians, Asso. 
ciates, Fellows, and the Lord knows what not, 
and sanguinary is the slaughter that ensues, [t 
is an old story; undoubtedly an old story. Old, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| VO 


be fair prey. Whatever can be ascertained | 
about his most private habits is ruthlessly re- | 
vealed. The poet Tennyson is said to have | 
contemplated fleeing his home at Farringdon 
because of the importunity of those who came | 
to gratify, by idle staring, the same prurient | 
curiosity which is solaced by the kind of re- 
ports of which the Easy Chair has been t:lk- 
ing. <A gentleman, bent upon ministerag to 


this idle taste, is authentically reported to have | 
penetrated to the parlor of another poet, and to | 
have turned over and observed the cards upon 
the table, that he might impart to an eager world | 


| 
| 


the names of the poet’s visiting acquaintances. 
The inevitable result is to cover with suspicion 
every person who is known to “write in the | 
papers.” A friend tells you an excellent and | 
harmless joke upon the most venerable digni- | 
tary, even upon the mayor of the city or the! 
bishop of the diocese, and, suddenly remember- 
ing, a horrible apprehension overwhelms him, | 
and he gasps, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t print 
it!” 

Thus the recklessness of some, as Dr. John- 
son would say, becomes the condemnation of 
all. And the remedy lies with the gentlemen 
of the profession. There is nothing so scan- 
dalous that if printed will not find readers. It 
is therefore for editors and publishers to de- | 
cide whether they will procure readers by such 
means. And as the virtuous public will shrewd- 
ly observe that the names of the reporters of pri- | 


even in its sternest temper, T. T. regards as a 
mere melancholy mush. ‘‘ Don’t demand the 
Vaticano, the Stanze, the frescoed corridors! 
Don’t insist that every tyro shall be Angelo, 
and every youth Raffaello, and every senior 
Titian! Be gentle and generous and humane! 
It is a cradle into which you are about to gaze; 
don’t expect a crowned king upon his throne!” 

These were the voices i’ the air that murmured 
at the doors, and in the hall, and up the stairs. 
And then came the trial. Good Sir, or Ma- 
dame, have you been there, and how did you 
like it? ‘The wretched Easy Chair stole as si- 
lently as possible through these spacious rooms, 
and conned the catalogue, and gazed at the 
walls. ‘“* Remember,” it stoutly repeated to it- 
self, recalling the pleading voices—‘‘ remember, 
no foolish expectatiors of San Sisto and of Par- 
ma. Must every portrait suggest the Julius or 
the Leo, the Charles First, the Doges, the Bur- 
gomeisters? Because of Claude and Salvator and 
‘Turner, shall there be no ?—that is to say, 
because of that foreign virtue shall there be no 
domestic cakes and ale? And this ginger—the 
indigenous—can any thing be hotter i’ the 
mouth? Come, come! Number nine hundred 
and ninety-nine. ‘The Peak of Teneriffe at sun- 
rise ; a villegiatura in the back-ground’—what! a 
villeg— well, no matter! Why so censorious? 
Speak them fair, quoth the angels of mercy; 
don’t demand the Vaticano.” 

So the Easy Chair struggled and wrangled 
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with itself, and slid along noiselessly and hid be- | falling upon his knees before the lifeless body, 
hind its catalogue, lest some cold voice should | proclaimed the death of the Pope.” But 'T. 'T. 
suddenly creak : ‘* Ah, well! and how do you like | did not fall upon his knees ; he danced jigs upon 
the pictures? What do you think of the pros-| the lifeless body, and proclaimed that it was a 
pects of American art? This is a magnificent | rickety old moribund from the beginning. 
hot-house, how about the fruit, and the plants, And oh! if the visitor to the Exhibition could 
and the rest of it?” How very loud and strident | only honestly have shouted, ‘‘You lie ia your 
such voices always are! Why not whisper these | throat, miscreant! Die!” and have fallen upon 
appropriate questions gently and pleasantly, and | him in turn and scalped him with his own toma- 
not roar them out in a bluff, defiant tone? It| hawk! But who could honestly do this? Who 
was pure terror of encountering such a voice that | could truly say that this was a collection of pic- 
kept the Easy Chair flying along and wrapping | tures flattering to the national pride, and full of 
itself up, as it were, in its catalogue; and steal-| hope and promise for the American school? 
ing furtive glances forth from time to time to see | Could the painters themselves say it? Did they 
if there were any signs of T. T. What would | say it? Did not some of tuem protest, as Savon- 
have happened had he appeared, the Easy Chair | arola protested, as Luther protested? ‘The Easy 
confesses its inability to imagine. It is easy | Chair has heard such rumors. It has heard what 
enough, however, to fancy his greeting, ‘‘ Well, | must seem to many as incredible as the French 
old mush, what conceivable slop of praise can | Revolution seemed to Burke, that there is a high 
even you contrive to spatter upon these perform- | and resolute rebellion within the very Academy ! 
ances?” And as he spoke his thumb would have | Jt has heard that there are those within the very 
skimmed along the edge of that remorseless | adytum who declare that there must be a change ; 
weapon, that renowned, two-handed, skull-cleay- | that Leo has so gone off with his ortolans, and 
ing tomahawk. Fortunately he did not en- | Greek verses, and soft pictures, and the playing 
counter the uncomfortable Easy Chair, which | of lutes, into fat and heaviness and sloth, that 
came confounded down the stairs, and emerging | nothing but a reformation shaking every thing 
once more into the warm May day that seemed | to the very foundation can possibly restore the 
tenderly full of pity and vague regret, fled swift- | Chureh—in one word, that the Academy must 
ly along, and has not since returned to insist that | be reorganized, or American art will become ex- 
it would not require a Titian of every senior nor | tinct. 
a Raffaello of every boy. Already it is said that the best men do not 
‘The Easy Chair asked who did not expect that | exhibit; that the classes and the library and 
wild ha-ha which rang through the familiar col- | the academic functions generally are susceptible 
umns? And how awfully it seemed to echo | of improvement (that phrase is respectfully ded- 
through the rooms! And how the poor pictures icated to T. T.); that the funds are expended 
seemed to shiver and fall, like the statues of the | in some indescribable way producing no visible 
heathen gods of old when the cry that Pan was | effect; that the building is a beautiful incubus ; 
dead rang through the Eastern sea! ‘‘ Dead!” | that the young men ask for bread and are offer- 
quoth Thomas 'Tomahawk, ‘‘ why, it was never | ed a highly polished stone; that all the weak- 
alive! Have I not for six, seven, how many | ness and folly and inefficiency of the European 
mortal years, declared that American art was.a| academies are at last fully developed and illus- 
ridiculous name merely? Have I not exposed, | trated in this Academy of ours; anc in fine, 
every weary year, the atrocious blotches and | again, that it must be rescued from the spirit 
blurs with which the public is insulted under the | which has controlled it, or all is lost. 
name of pictures? Does any body suppose that| This is not what the Easy Chair says (‘Of 
a criminal who could be unblushingly guilty of | course not—it is too mushy,” interpolates a fa- 
Number blank is a person to be tolerated? Is it | miliar voice); it is what the painters themselves 
not evident to the veriest Comanche of intellects | say. The hour, they insist, has sounded. Who 
that a being who could deliberately perform such | tolled the bell? I, said T. T., with my sting 
a villainy as Number blank must be an unfortu- like a bee, and I tolled the bell. No matter 
nate Aztec? Do the American people propose | who began it, Who began our great Revolu- 
to submit to this profanation of a noble art, to | tion? ‘The colonists. Who begin this? The 
this desecration of a really handsome temple? | artists. We conquered, and they will conquer. 
Is such a preposterous popinjay as the author of | And then—then—let us imagine the halcyon, 
yonder wart and pimple to be called an artist? | incredible days, when we shall all loiter ‘rough 
I defy any spectator to tell whether this creature, | the galleries arm in arm with T. T., who will 
for instance, is human, and whether he stands have turned his tomahawk into a laureate’s pen, 
upon his head or his feet. And the author of | which, with cheerful grace, will inform us that 
this, ladies and gentlemen, is the Academy’s | ‘‘ the Exhibition opened last evening, and a more 
Professor of Drawing!” beautiful and promising collection of works of 
And the ha-ha rattled and roared and resound- | art vas never offered to the just admiration of a 
ed far away; and like the vagrant musician of | discriminating public. We especially commend 
the streets who has played a tremendous tune, | to the attention of all friends of the higher art 
then lifts the strap for a moment around his neck, | the Interior of a Wild-Boar, by Titian Jones ; 
and with the same energy plays it again, so T. | the Rasher of Bacon—a Home Idyl, by Raffaello 
T. performed his task da capo. Hilariously | Jenkins; and an exquisite Bit of Pork-Rind— 
skipping through the rooms, he stopped before | a perfect gem—by Michael Angelo Buffer. No 
every picture and did what the brilliant article | one can gaze upon these lovely works, or sit en- 
upon Leo and Luther in our June Number says | tranced in any part of the rooms, without own- 
the Cardinal Camerlengo did when the Pope} ing that at last American art shows signs of a 
died: ‘‘ He entered the room, tapped the corpse | not distant dawn. Non nobis! non nobis! good 


”” 


on the head with a mallet of silver, and then | fellow-citizens! 
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NOVELS. 

F the novels which lie on our table we un- 
hesitatingly award the palm to Breaking a 
Butterfly ; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. ‘The 
plot is peculiar; the situations are striking and 
well described; the dramatic power of the au- 
thor is not inconsiderable; several of the char- 
acters are remarkably well drawn; the gradual 
changes which life and experience produce in 
character are appreciated and portrayed; and, 
above all, the moral is one of significance and 
value for Mrs. Grundy and all her protégés. 
Alas! only by bitter experience will they learn 
that rouge is not bloom, and that ‘‘ as the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 
a fool.” The title of the book is its text. The 
romance of real life which is founded upon it is 

the sad story of a woman who trod the thorn 
path of gay society, hid a beating heart Senet 
silks and satins, and eyes swollen with weeping 
behind a veil of costliest lace, finally to die a lin- 
gering death at the hands of the husband who 
had sworn to protect her, and whose kindest act 
was the sharp and cruel utterance with which he 
slew her at the last. We know not how one 
can read this story without rising from its pe- 
rusal with an increased respect for those home- 
ly virtues which often walk the world in home- 
spun, and with an increased suspicion of those 
showy qualities which give entrance to our ‘‘ best 
society,” but which often only hide feebleness 
and folly. ‘The crime which gives to ‘‘ Break- 
ing a Butterfly” its somewhat melodramatic end- 
ing is not very apt to occur in respectable circles, 
but the scarcely less heinous crime of an aimless 
life and a false heart is the common vice of good 
society, though it rarely reaps the bitter fruit in 
a dénouement so terrible. ‘The curtain rises on 
Blanche Ellerslie, a gay yourg widow, with half 
a dozen lovers; a coquette, who plucks hearts 
for her trophies with as little scruple as she 
might pluck flowers from the garden, uncon- 
scious that they bleed and break. Among them 
all she chooses the one least worthy of her af- 
fections, and therefore, we may add, most likely to 
secure the affections of such a one as she—Mark 
Ramsay, a cold, selfish, unloving man, who, in 
return for all the wealth of her nature, has but 
a poor heart to give to her at best, and gives not 
even that. Such measure of affection as he once 
bestowed upon her he gradually transfers to an- 
other. She perceives that she is losing the allegi- 
ance of her husband, but is powerless to retain 
it, and suffers, as many a woman does, the pro- 
tracted tortures of a crucifixion which death, as 
cruel in its delays as in its surprises, comes not 
to relieve. At length an old friend—a real 
though unrecognized lover—appears upon the 
scene. On the very eve of her marriage he had 
promised her his aid when she might need it. 
He detects intuitively the situation. He mixes 
a poison in the cosmetic of the wife's rival, that 
he may destroy her beauty and so break her 
charm. The plot succeeds, The fierce wrath 
of the husband, who in his fury charges com- 
plicity with the crime upon his pure and patient 
wife, gives her release in death. Her lover es- 
capes the husband’s vengeance only by taking 





ders in foreign lands, self-exiled and sufferjy, 
the punishment of Cain. Such is the thread o; 
the story of Blanche Ellerslie’s life; its dark 
ness enlivened by much by-play, and its pages 
brilliant with many paragraphs often fine, ay) 
sometimes exquisitely so. (Harper and Broth. 
ers. 

Warwick; or, The Lost Nationalities of 
America, by M. T. Watwortn, has the merit 
of being a sensational novel without being open 
to the charge of objectionable sensationalism, 
The first chapter introduces the story with a 
mysterious murder, which is not explained unti] 
the last. It is not easy, having commenced to 
read the book, to lay it down unfinished. The 
mysterious victim, whose remains are not even 
found until the close of the story, reappears in 
autographs and letters whenever our interest be- 
gins to wane. ‘The heroine is a curious admix- 
ture who dances, discusses theology, rides an un- 
tamable steed in perilous places, and teaches in 
a mission school with equal zest and equal suc- 
cess, The author's imagination is of an original 
though somewhat luxuriant cast; and when, to- 
ward the close of the book, we follow the hero 
into the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and 
descending into the ‘‘ bottomless pit,” find there 
in the bowels of the earth a cave of “‘ surpassing 
brilliancy formed of quartz rock incrusted wiih 
fantastic ornaments and stalactites of pure gold,” 
we are forcibly reminded of the Arabian Nights. 
In short, ‘‘ Warwick” is wholly unreal, but none 
the less interesting for all that. A pleasant dedi- 
cation to the author’s personal friend, Morris 
Phillips, Esq., the genial editor of the Hon: 
Journal, serves the purpose of a preface. (G. 
W. Carleton.) 

Juliette ; or, Now and Forever, by Mrs. Ma- 
DELINE LESLIE, is a very religious novel. The 
heroine leaves a luxurious home because her 
otherwise indulgent father forbids her from pro- 
fessing to-be a Christian, undergoes a great va- 
riety of martyr-like experiences in attestation of 
her faith, and is finally found by her lover and 
restored to her penitent and distracted father 
just in time to nurse him in his last illness. 
She inherits his property, marries the man of 
her choice, and it is to be presumed lives happily 
ever after. We have no very great faith in that 
philosophy which represents the rewards of self- 
sacrifice as paid in this way, nor in that kind of 
heroism which such a philosophy cultivates. 
Doubtless virtue has its reward, but this life is 
not always God’s pay-day. (Lee and Shepard.) 

That Boy of Norcott's, by Cuartes LEVER, 
has the advantage of being a short story, com- 
prised within 73 pages, a cheap story, being sold 
for 25 cents, and a simple story, which requires 
no study for its appreciation. ‘There is no com- 
plex plot; there are no incredible incidents; 
there are no characters which the reader needs 
to study ; there is no occult moral ; there are no 
passages of studied writing. There is a simple 
story of a life rather full of adventure, and with 
incident enough to make it thoroughly readable ; 
just the thing for a lazy hour on a summer after- 
noon, when the mind wants rest, not a new em- 
ployment, and one reads without reflection. 


his own life. While Mark Ramsay himself wan- | (Harper and Brothers.) 
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Typhaine’s Abbey, by Count A. pe Gosrxrau 
(Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger), and Anne 
Severin, by Madame Aveustus Craven (G. P. 
Putnam and Son), are both translations from the 
French, and both of them historical novels. The 
former presents a picture of the customs and the 
social life of France in the 12th century. Its 
author is not a mere romancer. Among his 
previous works are included an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Inequality of the Human Race,” “* Three Years 
in Asia,” and ‘‘ Philosophies and Religions in 
Central Asia.” ‘The value of his romance is not 
in its entertaining plot, nor in its strongly marked 
characters, bro in that it affords an apparently 
faithfal portraiture of one phase of that great 
conflict between feudalism and popular rights 
which characterized the 12th century; in other 
words, that it does for the chivalric days of 
France, though in less measure, what Walter 
Scott has done for the chivalric days of Scotland. 
—tThe scene of ‘‘ Anne Severin” is laid chiefly in 
the same country, in the days of the First Consul. 
It is a religious novel, transfused with the Roman 


Catholic faith of its author, yet can hardly be | 


called a Roman Catholic novel. It was original- 
ly published in a Romish Magazine. Its denom- 
inationalism is not, however, offensive, nor is i{s 
fascination such as to render it powerful as an 
argument for the faith which it indirectly incul- 
cates. 

Kathleen will need to most readers no other 


recommendation than the fact that it is by the | 


author of ‘‘ Raymond’s Heroine,” and the as- 
surance that it is regarded by some very good 
critics as superior to its predecessor. 
alove story; a story of two mistaken hearts, one 
of whom is dazzled by a hope of marrying above 
his station, the other of whom mistakes gratitude 
on account of a signal deliverance for that love 


which alone constitutes a true wifely affection. | 


Though we do not agree with the Atheneum in 


regarding the plot as unusual, it is certainly in- | 


geniously turned; and though the characters are 


not themselves remarkable, they are remarkably | 


well drawn. (Harper and Brothers.) 

Men, Women, and Ghosts, by E. 8. PuHewrs, 
consists of ten short stories, several of the best 
of which have already appeared in this Magazine. 
They are better adapted for that purpose than 
for republication in their present form. In fact, 
the ghosts form a little too large a proportion. of 
the book to make it altogether cheerful company. 
(Fields, Osgood, and Co.) 

Springdale Abbey purports to consist of ex- 


tracts from the diaries and letters of an English | 


Preacher, edited by Joseru Parker, D.D. It 


is a republication of an English book, and can | 


hardly be ranked as a novel, though we do not 
suppose that it is genuine biography. It is, 


however, autobiographical in form, and depends | 


for its interest, not on startling adventure or 


striking incidents, but on a certain quiet humor | 


that invests the occurrences of everyday life 
with a peculiar attractiveness. Many a pastor 
has a Squire Fogden in his parish. Few know 
how to enjoy a merry laugh under a sober face at 
his side-board. Many a man has sighed in his 
heart when every day a new society has present- 
ed its claims upon his benevolence, equally ut- 
able to deny that the cause it represents is de- 
serving of support, or to see any occasion for a 


different socjety for every good work which Chris- | 
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It is purely | 


tian charity desires to undertake. But few min- 
isters have thc courage to speak out openly their 
sentiments on the subject; and still fewer are 
able to do so in a manner at once so effective 
and so inoffensive as the English Preacher in 
his letter on the evils of ‘‘Societyism.” The 
author, whoever he may be, has a warm heart, 
untrammeled by conventionalism, and no less 
truly devout because brimful of a genial, good- 
natured humor. If we believed in Spiritualism 
we should hazard the opinion that the beok was 
written by a medium, and that the spirit who em- 
ployed him was Sydney Smith. We have not 
read a more enjoyable book of its kind for many 
a day. We have been tempted, breaking over 
our rules, to transfer some paragraphs to our 
pages, but on looking them over for that purpose 
we are satisfied that so doing would no more 
introduce the English Preacher to the fireside of 
our readers than quoting a jest from a genial 
conversationalist would serve the purpose of 
| making him a guest. We can, therefore, only 
| give him a cordial letter of recommendation to all 
our readers as a perfect gentleman and a remark- 
| ably pleasant and genial companion. (Claxton, 
| Remsen, and Haffelfinger. ) 


SCIENCE. 


| Irwas our pleasure some fifteen years ago to re- 
| ceive instruction as a college student in the high- 
| er mathematics from Professor Ex1as Loomis. 
| With perhaps one exception he was the most 
| popular man in the faculty. We doubt whether 
there was a graduate who ever passed through 
his course without Leing, at least once, unmerci- 
fully ‘‘ quizzed” by him. In other rooms the 
usual college helps were employed. But no 
man ever rode a ‘‘pony” successfully under 
Professor Loomis. His keen eyes—and they 
looked no older when we last saw him than 
they did fifteen years before—read the student 
through. By intuition he knew who had studied 
and who had only ‘‘crammed.” But we have 
never known one who possessed in a more emi- 
nent degree the rare faculty of communicating to 
common minds abstruse and difficult truths. This 
is the condition of successful instruction. Knowl- 
edgeisnotenough. Every teacher must be ‘‘apt 
to teach.” Under Professor Loomis geometry 
became a positive delight, and even Logarithms 
| and the Calculus became comprehensible. We 
took up, therefore, Professor Loomis’s new treat- 
| ise on the Elements of Astronomy not with an 
unprejudiced mind. We felt confident that we 
should here find, brought within the comprehen- 
| sion of unscientific minds, the higher truths of a 
science whose grandeur is lost to the common 
people by the technicalities in which it is en- 
shrined. We have not been disappointed. In 
the rare ability of popularizing science by clear 
and comprehensible statements of her highest 
verities Mr. Jacob Abbott is the only American 
author who compares with Professor Elias Loo- 
mis, though other writers have surpassed them 
both in the number and importance of their orig- 
inal contributions, We know of no treatise on 
| astronomy to which we should turn ourselves for 
an explanation of any of its elementary principles 
with such eonfident assurance of receiving real 
satisfaction ; none which we should so soon place 
in the hands of any young person who desired an 
introduction to the study. We hope to see it 
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widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and | tempestuous experiences of the Reformation, 


colleges. (Harper and Brothers.) 


We can not think she is ignorant of such replies 


The Wonders of Heat, by Acuttix Caztn, | to her position concerning the inviolability of jaw 
translated and edited by Exruvu Kicn, consti-| as are afforded by Bushnell in his ‘‘ Nature and 
tutes the third volume of the Illustrated Library | the Supernatural,” and by the Duke of Argyle 


of Wonders, to which we referred in our May | 


Number. It is less sensational than that on Thun- 


der and Lightning, and less fascinating than that | 


on Optics, but rather more valuable, as a book 


* of science, than either. This is partly due to the | 
nature of the subject, which is certainly less strik- | 
ing than electricity and less bril/iant than light. | 
But it is also due in part to the fact that its au- | 
thor has been less anxious than his companions | 
to make an interesting book, and more anxious | 

It is even | 

more elaborately illustrated than its predecessors. | 


to make one that is instructive. 


(Charles Scribner and Co. ) 
Mrs. AnTorneTTE Brown BLack WE Lt’s Stud- 
tes in General Science is the work of a thorough- 


ly earnest, honest, and studious woman, whose | 


writing is the fruit of deep personal conviction. 


It is throughout characterized by thorough inves- | 
tigation; is evidently the result of much hard | 


study and more hard thinking; and is a work less 
of extensive erudition than of independent cogi- 
tation. Its greatest defect is a certain obscurity 
of style, occasioned by an unnecessary introduc- 
tion and repetition of technical terms, which ren- 


der its pages not only unattractive to the com- | 


mon reader, but even rather hard reading for the 
thoughtful student. 
to be, a popular book. It is a book of ‘‘stud- 
ies.” Its value will be appreciated only by those 
who think. It contains many seed thoughts; 


more, perhaps, that will incite to thought by pro- 


voking doubt and discussion. It is a pity that 


It is not, and does not aim | 


in his ** Reign of Law.” But she makes no ref. 
erence to them nor to their arguments. She 
writes as though she knew nothing of them. Jp 
| spite of these defects, however, we value the 
book. We want no better reply to the common 
declaration that a woman’s logical powers are 
never highly developed ; no better demonstration 
that the duties of wife and mother are not ip- 
consistent with a high state of intellectual de- 
velopment. In truth, she exemplifies her own 
statement that those duties may perhaps haye 
helped rather than hindered her. A father 
| might have employed this illustration; only a 
mother would have penned it in these touching 
words: ‘* When the little child tosses painfully 
on its bed of fever, it seems difficult for finite 
| tenderness to look up trustingly to the All-Fa- 
| ther, believing that he watches the little sufferer 
with boundless compassion. The piteous baby- 
moan smites us to the heart. We would so glad- 
ly give a portion of our own cool life-blood to 
| soothe its hot littie veins ; would so gladly suffer 
in its stead; and God, who is so powerful, seems 
pitiless. The heart is tempted to cry out: ‘He 
could spare it, but he will not.’ No! he will not. 
His wisdom is too wise and his compassion too 
all-embracing to set aside the very being and con- 
stitution of all things to spare this one little suf- 
ferer; and to its own hurt.” (G. P. Putnam 
| and Son.) 


| 


THE FARM. 
Farminc is a profession, not to say a science. 


meat so good is inclosed in a shell so prickly. | If any one doubts this statement let him leave 
What, for example, is the scientific value of the | his city home—for no one bred in the country 
following statement of the effect produced upon | will doubt it—and undertake to cultivate even a 


a young lady by the sudden intelligence of the | garden of half an acre for the summer. 


He will 


death of her brother? ‘* What quantitative force | then find that knowledge is as essential to the 
here was suddenly transformed into the dull, ter- | right use of the spade as of the pen, and that 


rible chill of thatfirst mental shock! The effect 
was mental, and the producing cause qualitative. 
The related material elements were insignificant, 


| 


there is as great a difference between the scien- 
tific farming of Flanders, where literally not a 
weed is to be seen, and that of many of our farm- 


though the shock, once received, reacted upon | ers, the wealth of whose soil is about equally di- 


the whole organism.” 


The first four or five | vided between fruits and weeds, as between the 


chapters are the least interesting. The book | trade of a modern commercial city and the bar- 


improves as we proceed. 
and several immediately following are perhaps 
the freshest and most valuable. In fact, the 
work is throughout more metaphysical than phys- 
ical. The authoress very distinctly repudiates 
the materialistic ideas which underlie the ex- 
treme positivism of such tracts as Huxley’s 
‘* Physical Basis of Life,” and such works as Sir 
Henry Maudsley’s ‘‘ Physiology and Pathology 
of the Mind.” Mrs. Blackwell’s peculiar theol- 
ogy—for though she was educated in Oberlin she 
represents the opposite tendency of theological 
thought—appears only incidentally and inferen- 
tially. The book makes almost no reference to 
the Bible. It conducts us only to nature as a 
revealer of God. 
that ‘‘ we know him only as he is revealed in his 
works.” The most notably theological chapter 
is that on ‘* Law and its Sanctions.” In this the 
authoress denies the fact, if not the possibility, of 
divine forgiveness, and inculcates a doctrine of 
an unforgiving and relentless God, harder and 
more repellent than any which were born of the 


Indeed, it distinctly asserts | 


The chapter on Mind | ter of a back-woods settlement. 





It is true that 
agriculture has been the last to receive the im- 
petus of modern science. It is true that many 
agriculturists are content to go on in the ways of 
their fathers, because experiments are costly. 
But it is also true that they are unable to com- 
pete with those who understand the use of new 
instruments, methods, and fertilizers. Agricul- 
ture is also becoming in this country a popular 
recreation. Many a gentleman is content to 
spend on his country seat money which he makes 
in the counting-room. ‘The practical farmer is 
thus able to get the benefit of experiments with- 
out paying for them. ‘This change in agricul- 
ture, which has converted it from a drudgery to 
an art, has created a demand for a correspond- 
ing literature. ‘‘ Fifty years ago a stable agri- 
cultural periodical did not exist on the American 
Continent.” Now every considerable district has 
one, while almost every weekly paper, secular or 
religious, has its agricultural department; and 
it will not be long before something of a library 
will be a part of the furniture of every well-order- 
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ed farm. We group several books which would 
deserve a place in such a library, : 
The New American Farm- Book is a revised 
and en edition of a work originally written 
py RicnarD L, ALLEN, then one of the editors 
of the ‘American Agriculturist.” It has stood 
the test of nearly quarter of a century. In its 
present form, revised and enlarged by Lewis FB. 
‘ALLEN, it is little short of a small cyclopedia, 
and is probably the most complete and compre- 
hensive manual of the kind now published. Our 
own references to it have satisfied us of its value 
to the amateur.—Farm Implements and Machin- 
ery, by Joun J. THOMAS, is a smaller volume of 
a more limited value. It gives a pretty full ac- 
count of modern implements, the explanations 
of which are aided by numerous illustrations. 
We doubt, however, how much the practical 
farmer will read the introductory pages on the 
general principles of mechanics, (Orange Judd 
nd Co. 
F The ~~ in the Stable and the Field is 
a composite of three authors: J. H. WavsH| 
(“Stonehenge”), Dr. Ropert M‘Civre, and 
Dr. Ettwoop Harvey. It begins with the his- 
tory of the horse; gives an account of the dif- | 
ferent breeds and varieties; discusses the best | 
method of breaking, in which the principles 
employed by Mr. Rarey are fully explained, but 
not commended ; gives full instructions as to the | 
proper construction of stables; and devotes two 
hundred pages to the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the horse. It is illustrated with | 
over eighty engravings ; and, on the whole, seems 
to us to sustain its claim to be the only work 
which has brought together in a single volume, 
and in clear, concise, and comprehensible lan- | 
guage, adequate information on the various sub- | 
jects of which it treats. (Porter and Coates. ) 
While the gentleman is purchasing these vol- 
umes for his farm he will do well to purchase 
for his wife the new edition of Parsons On| 
The Rose. For those who are not familiar with | 
the original edition we may say that the book 
contains a classification of the varieties of the 
rose, sufficiently full for all practical purposes, | 
directions for its culture and propagation, a cu- | 
rious and interesting history of it, and of the | 
uses to which it has been put. For these who 
are familiar with the original edition we may | 
add that this one is improved in arrangement, | 
modernized and enlarged in classification, and 


by a judicious pruning of poetry rendered less | 


and against whom every man’s hand is raised) 


| useful but neither pleasant nor popular. ‘The 


war they carry on is no longer an unrecognized 
brigandage. Parties are forming. Armies are 
being enlisted. The skirmish line is followed by 
heavy reserves. Among the clergy it enlists the 
sympathies and support of such men as Henry 
Ward Beecher and Bishop Simpson. Among 
statesmen it is advocated by men of no less note 
than the Chief Justice of the United States. ‘The 
long and apparently hopeless labors of Lucy 
Stone, who for ten years past has beset every 
Legislature with appeals, arguments, and peti- 


‘tions, are rewarded by an almost unanimous re- 


port from a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in favor of female suffrage. It is 
idle any longer to attempt to stem the movement 
by stale platitudes or staler ridicule. The ques- 
tion is before Americans for earnest discussion. 
Its advocates nwaber many thoroughly earnest 
men, a few thorosghly earnest women. It must 
be met, if at all, in the same spirit. 

We have read with amazement Rev. J. D. 
Foutton’s little tract on the subject—Zrue Wo- 
man. We were at first of the opinion that its 
reverend author was, as Artemus Ward would 
say, ‘‘sarcastical.” We regarded his treatise as 
a travesty—rather an unfair one to be sure—of 
the conservative arguments. We thought it had 
been written by an ingenious humorist who advo- 
cated radical principles under cover. We are 
not even now sure but that our first impressions 
were correct. We confess to having become 
somewhat weary of the conventional encomiums 
on woman. We were not, however, prepared 
for such an antidote as our author administers. 
** Woman,” says Mr. Fulton, ‘‘is made for man.” 
“*She is God's first gift to him.” Her mission 


| in life is to helphim. ‘‘She livyesforman. She 


dresses and studies for him.”’ He is the sun. 
She is a satellite. About him she is to revolve. 
By her use to him she is to be measured. She 
was historically a sort of after-thought made be- 
cause none of the brute creation were found ade- 
quate to be his helpmeet. The Indian in setting 
his squaw to cultivate his garden is guilty only 
of an error in judgment. If he knew enough he 
could put her to a better use. Thatisall. Her 
equality with her master is not to be thought of. 
It is against Scripture. The Bible says he shali 
rule over her. It is against science. ‘* Man's 
brain weighs on an average three pounds and 
eight ounces, woman’s brain weighs on an ayer- 


sentimental and more useful. (Orange Judd | age two pounds and four ounces.” It is against 


and Co.) 


experience. ‘‘ You can not offend a woman so 


Farming by Inches is uniform with ‘‘ My Ten | quick in any way as to ask her why she wishes 


Rod Farm” not only in shape and size, but also | 


to do thus, or why she reaches such a conclusion. 


in that halo which it casts over the subject, and | Her invariable reply is ‘cause! And that is all 


which it certainly requires only a few months of 
practical experience to dissi When by a 
perusal of ‘* Farming by Inches” the reader has 
been incited to “‘ take up the shovel and the hoe,” 
we recommend him to resort to the less roman- 
tic books to learn how to use them. (Loring.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TH» woman's suffrage movement has assumed 
such proportions and has secured such advocates 
as render it impossible to treat it any longer as a 
mere intellectual émeute. Its supporters are no 
longer confined to that small class of Ishmaelit- 
ish reformers (whose hand is against every man, 





she knows about it.” It is true she has warm 
feelings and quick intuitions, Her imagination 
and fancy have a lively play. ‘‘ But she will 
never write an Iliad or a Paradise Lost...... She 
will not. paint a Madonna like Raphael, nor 
chisel an Apollo Relvidere......Woman seldom 
invents...... Womaa can not compete with man 
in a long course of mental labor...... Woman 
never excelled in architecture.” ‘This is not the 
worst, however. Her inferiority appears in the 
moral realm. She was the first tempter. ‘‘A 
wicked woman was, and to a large extent is, the 
means employed by Satan in leading astray the 
unwary.” The daughters of Eve have proved 
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worthy descendants of their mother. ‘* Sarah 
introduced Abraham to polygamy. Rebekah 
was a pattern of lying, and Rachel of decep- 
tion.” Her curiosity, which was the cause of 
the fall, is as influential as ever. ‘* Rouse a 
woman's curiosity, and there is little difficulty in 
leading the excited one astray.” The love of 
companionship in sin, which led her to tempt 
Adam to share her fate, still actuates her. , ‘* A 
man loves to have a woman pure, if he is im- 
pure; temperate, if he is intemperate; holy and 
Christian, if he is the opposite in every particu- 
lar. Notsoawoman. Intemperate herself, she 
seeks to induce others to be like her.” ‘This is 
the more remarkable since she is so much better 
off than her first mother. For ‘‘by her office 
and place she is protected from all danger and 
temptation.” (‘The Italics are ours.) ‘* Within 
the house as ruled by her need enter no danger, | 
no temptation, no cause of error or offense.” 
This moral inferiority society recognizes. ‘‘ Let 
her fall, and almost without exception she is 
hopelessly ruined. Society points the finger of 
scorn at her; and, what is worse, the barriers to 
virtue having been broken down they seem to be 
destroyed.” Against this violation of love Jesus, 
it is true, set the weight of his precept and ex-| 
ample. Rev. Mr. Fulton seems to account it in 
accordance with the divine constitution. God, 
according to him, shares this sentiment with hu- | 
manity. ‘‘God did business with Adam; but | 
he does not mention Eve after her fall.” ‘The | 
conclusion of all which principles, interspersed 
with many patronizing eulogies of woman as 
long as she maintains her place, is this, that her 
place is that of subordination. ‘* Her desire shall 
be to her husband, and he shall rule over her.” | 
This fixes her status. He is master. She is— 
what? Shall we, speaking for Mr. Fulton, say | 
servant? ‘To deny this is to be infidel. ‘*‘ Who 
demand the ballot for woman? They are not 
the lovers of God, nor are they the believers in 
Christ asaclass. There may be exceptions, but , 
the majority prefer an infidel’s cheer to the favor 
of God and the love of the Christian community.” 

Such is in substance the position of the last 
opponent of the woman’s movement, given as far 
as possible in his own words. 

If Mr. Fulton desired to compel woman to de- 
mand the ballot he could not have drawn his | 
bow with a surer aim. Man does not deny suf- 
frage to woman. She declines it. The strongest 
argument, perhaps, against the extension of the 
suffrage is, that as a class women do not want it. 
But if Mr. Fulton can only succeed in convine- 
ing them that the denial of the ballot is the badge 
of their inferiority, and that its possession is es- | 
sential to a recognition of their civil and social | 
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equality, he will extort from them—if we do not 
greatly mistake woman's nature—such an impo. 
rious demand for the ballot, not for itself but fo, 
its significance, that no political party can resist 
theclaim. Ifthe Equal Rights Association would 
take our advice they would print 50,000 copies 
of Mr. Fulton’s tract for general circulation 
among the women. ‘That party have no adyo- 
cate in their camp capable of producing so pro- 
found an impression in their favor as Mr. Fyl- 
ton’s pamphlet aimed against them. The shot 
of this gun is ridiculously feeble. Its recoil js 
fearful. (Lee and Shepard. ) 

It is evident that the Bible, while retaining its 
ancient sanctity as the record of faith, is now 
taking a new part in the literary movements of 
the age, and sharing, alike as to its language and 
its ideas, in the studies and agitations of the 
nineteenth century. There is hardly any fact in 


| our recent literature more memorable, for exam- 


ple, than the publication of the new English yer- 
sion of TiscHENDoRF’s New Testament as the 
one thousandth volume of the Tauchnitz Library 
at Leipsic: thus giving the Gospel, in new dress, 
the place of honor in the most select if not the 
most sensational popular library of the age. Dr. 
Noyes, in his new translation, follows Tischen- 
dorf’s eighth edition so far as it was published in 
1868, and accepts the previous edition for the re- 
mainder. That accomplished critic and scholar, 
Mr. Ezra Abbot of Cambridge, has added some 
corrections of the text from Tischendorf’s later 
studies, so that the volume is now a full and fair 
record of the present state of the New Testament 
text. The translator aims to render the text as 
it stands, and give its true}meaning without trans- 
ferring his own opinions, to the sacred writer's 
pen. Of course every m/ja must carry with him 
his own convictions ; and”it is hard for the theo- 
logian to keep the print of his own views out of 
his vocabulary, and even out of his grammar and 
his rhetoric. Yet no candid scholar will accuse 
Dr. Noyes of unfairness or sectarianism, so far 
as theological opinions are concerned. The ex- 
cellence of his version is in its earnest good sense, 
simplicity, and clearness. Dr, Noyes retains the 
old version so far as he can, and delights in its 


| dignity and strength, but he is not afraid to un- 


tie a knotty sentence that puzzles the understand- 
ing, or brush away a cobweb that obscures the 
meaning. In the Epistle to the Romans, for ex- 
ample, the translator’s terse and simple language 
is itself a good interpretation, and opens the 


| mind of Paul in his own words without any dog- 


matic gloss. The book deserves a place in every 
scholar’s library, and will be a gain to every 
Christian family, (American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. ) 





Monthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. | 

UR Record closes on the 28th of May.—The 
prominent events of the month are: The | 
completion of the Pacific Railroad ; the Procla- | 
mation by the President for an Election in Vir- | 
ginia; the excitement in Great Britain growing | 
out of Mr. Sumner’s speech; the French Elec- | 


tions; the debates in the Spanish Cortes; and 
the progress of the insurrection in Cuba. 

The 10th of May will be noted as the day 
upon which the construction of a railroad from 
the Pacific coast to the Missouri River, and 
thence virtually, by lines already completed, to 
every part of the great Valley of the Mississippi 
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and the whole Atlantic coast, was finally accom- 
plished. We do not here propose to present the 
details of the immense preparatory work per- 
formed before the enterprise was fairly started ; 
nor to say to which one, out of many scores for 
whom the credit has been claimed of having sug- 
gested the idea, the honor should be awarded. 
Within a short time after the value of the region 
of the Pacific slope was approximately ascer- 
tained, it became a settled conviction in the 
public mind that one or more railroads must be 
built to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific. 
Many routes were proposed, the arguments for 
ach being based mainly upon sectional grounds 
as to whether the line should be northern, cen- 
tral, or southern. In 1853 Congress authorized 
the War Department to institute a series of sur- 
veys of the various routes proposed. ‘The re- 
sults of these surveys, comprised in thirteen folio 
volumes, were published. Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, recommended a line mainly 
following the 32d parallel of latitude. 

Nothing practical was done until July, 1862, 
when Congress passed an act granting aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. An as- 
sociation named the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was empowered to build the line from a 
point in Nebraska Territory to the western 
boundary of Nevada, and there connect with the 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
which had been already chartered by the Legis- 


lature of California. ‘The whole line, from the | 


Missouri to the Bay of Sacramento, was to be 
completed not later than July 1, 1876, and the 
Company first reaching the boundary line might 
proceed until it met the other. ‘The aid prom- 
ised by Government was of a substantial charac- 
ter. ‘The Company was to have the right of 
way through the Government lands for 200 feet 
on each side of the track; besides this the Com- 
pany received a grant of ten alternate sections 
to the mile on each side of the railroad, with the 
right to use material upon Government lands. 
Moreover, the Government promised its bonds, 
the interest payable in gold, at 6 per cent., at 
the rate of $16,000 per mile for the whole road ; 
but for certain parts, amounting in all to about 
150 miles, which were of especial difficulty, 
$48,000 per mile was granted. For the Cali- 
fornian section the uniform grant was $32,000 per 
mile. ‘These issues of bonds were to be made 
only upon the certificate of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Government that sections of 
twenty miles had been duly completed and thor- 
oughly equipped as a first-class railroad. 

With all these possible advantages the work 
at first advanced but slowly. The Pacific Union 
Company was organized in 1863, with a nominal 
capital of $100,600,000, but with the right to 
proceed when $2,000,000—a fiftieth part of the 
whole capital—was actually subscribed. It was 
hard to get even this two million of dollars. But 
it was finally raised, and the Company began to 
work. Omaha, on the Missouri River, was fixed 
upon as the starting-point, from which the work 
was to be pushed westward. Thence to Salt Lake 
City was a distance of something more than a 
thousand miles. Here, or hereabouts, it was ex- 
pected that the junction would be made with the 
road to be pushed eastward by the Pacific Cen- 
tral from Sacramento, The first actual work on 
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the Union Pacific road was begun in August, 
1864. Three months later 12 miles had been 
constructed, and the occasion was duly celebrat- 
ed. The next year, 1865, 28 miles more were 
built. At this rate it would take more than a 
third of a century to reach the point of junction, 
near the Mormon capital. The work now fell 
into the hands of men who were resolved to 
**push things,” no matter at what cost. Here- 
tofore a mile a day had been the utmost at which 
any railroad had ever been built. This rate was 
soon reached. In 1866 265 miles were built ; 
next year 235 miles. In 1868 the work was 
pushed forward with a rapidity heretofore un- 
known. For weeks four miles a day was the 
usual rate at which rails were laid; and early in 
May, 1869, the thousand miles and more from 
Omaha to the head of Salt Lake had been built. 

Meanwhile the Central Pacific Company had 
been pushing on their road to meet their eastern 
coadjutors, The line as originally planned was 
to run to the south of the Great Salt Lake, pass- 
ing through Salt Lake City. It was changed so 
as to bend northward, passing the Salt Lake at 
its northwestern extremity; from this road a 
branch road of some fifty miles in length must 
be built to connect the sacred city of the Mor- 
mons with the continental line. 

The ceremony of placing the last tie of the 
united roads was performed with as much dis- 
play as was possible. The scene was a grassy 
valley at the head of the Great Salt Lake. 
About 3000 people of ali sorts had here congre- 
| gated. Among them were many men who had 
borne a prominent part in the construction of 
the road. ‘The final tie was of polished laurel- 
wood, bound at the ends with silver bands. A 
golden spike sent by California, and a silver one 
by Nevada, and one of gold, silver, and iron by 
Arizona, were presented. These spikes were 
driven home by the representative officers of the 
two Companies by whom the roads had been 
constructed. Prayers were offered and some 
speeches made. Arrangements had been made 
by which the strokes of the hammers were con- 
nected with the telegraphic wires; and almost 
at the instant it was known on the Pacifie and 
the Atlantic that the junction of the roads had 
been completed. The New York newspapers of 
|the morning of the 12th contained a dispatch 
from San Francisco announcing that at the mo- 
| ment when the last spike had been driven an in- 
| voice of tea had been sent by the road, thus, as 
the dispatch read, ‘‘ inaugurating the overland 
| trade with China and Japan.” 

The length of the Union Pacific road, from 
/Omaha to Ogden, is 1086 miles; that of the 
| Central Pacific, from Ogden to Sacramento, is 
690 miles—1776 in all. From Sacramento to 
| San Francisco, 124 miles, a road has been built. 
It is impossible to state with any accuracy the 
entire cost of the construction and equipment of 
these roads. Apart from grants of land and 
| material, the subsidies afforded hy Government 
amount to $52,000,000, of which $26,000,000 
| have been paid to the Union Pacific, and $20,000, - 
| 000 to the Central Pacific, leaving $6,000,000 yet 
| due to the roads. ‘There can be no doubt that 
| much of the roads has been hastily and imper- 
| fectly constructed ; but in September of last year 
| a Commission appointed by Government, headed 
| by General Gouverneur K. Warren, reported upon 
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890 miles of the road then in operation: ‘‘ De-| ception, those incident to all new roads, or of a 
ficiencies exist, but they are, almost without ex- | character growing out of the peculiar difficulties 
encountered or inseparably connected with the 
unexampled progress of th¢,work. They can ali 
be supplied at an outlay but little exceeding tha; 
which would have obviated them in the first jn. 
stance, but at the cost of greatly retarding the 
progress of the great work.” 
47 a The accompanying map shows the general line 
se P of the two roads, which together may be called 
the Pacific Railroad. It runs almost due west, 
following closely the 41st parallel of latitude, 
bending southward a little when it approaches 
the Pacific coast. The map also indicates the 
railroads which, centring at Omaha, run in ey- 
ery direction, connecting this place with the Vai- 
ley of the Mississippi, the Lake region, and the 
Atlantic sea-board. It is useless now to attempt 
to locate the towns which are every day spring- 
ing up on the line of this long road. It passes 
in its course four distinct ranges of mountains: 
(1.) The Sierra Nevada, the highest elevation, 
about 100 miles from Sacramento, is 7042 feet: 
then it sinks gradually, but with alternate risings 
and fallings, to Ogden, 4320 feet. (2.) Then it 
climbs the Wasatch range, the highest point, 800 
miles from Sacramento, being 7500 feet, whence 
it sinks 1500 feet; and (3.) climbs the Rocky 
Mountains through Bridger’s Pass, where, 1000 
miles from Sacramento, it gains a height of 7500 
feet. Thence it runs nearly level for fifty miles, 
when (4.) it ascends the Black Hills, the summit, 
1250 miles from Sacramento, being 8242 feet 
above the ocean. Then the region slopes grad- 
ually downward for 500 miles, to Omaha, which 
is about 1000 feet above the ocean level. There 
are thus four several points where the road 
reaches an elevation higher than the loftiest 
peak in America east of the Mississippi River. 
No two measurements of the absolute distance 
| by the traveled routes between New York and 
San Francisco exactly agree; but the sum of 
the discrepancies hardly amounts to a hundred 
miles. It is as yet impossible to lay down the 
precise time which will be required for the trans- 
it. The following table is a close approximation 
to what is proposed to be accomplished; the 
whole time being a few hours less than a week: 
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New York to Chicago 911 miles, 36} hours. 
Chicago to Omaha 491 miles, 24} hours. 
Omaha to Ogden 1091 miles, 53} hours. 
Ogden to Sacramento 743 miles, 48? hours. 
Sacramento to San Francisco 117 miler, 34 hours. 


8353 miles, 161¢ hours. 


Of the commercial value of this road it is yet 
too early to speak with confidence. Four points, 
however, may be assumed: (1.) The heavy ar- 
ticles which enter into commerce will not pass 
over the line. The saving in time will not com- 
pensate for the heavy charges which must be im- 
posed. (2.) The ‘‘ way traffic” upon the line 
will for many years be inconsiderable. A great 
part of the road runs through a region which will 
always be very thinly peopled. (3.) Assuming 
that the road will be operated with tolerable ac- 
curacy, nearly all the passengers between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic will pass over this road. 
By it a person starting from San Francisco will 
reach New York in a week. By way of the 
Isthmus of Panama he would require nearly a 
month. (4.) The political uses of the road are 
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incalculable. In case of war with a maritime | 
wer, our Government can transport an army | 
to the defense of any point on the Pacific, with- | 
out any possibility of obstruction from the enemy; | 
whereas, were a force sent by sea, the vessels con- 
yeying it would be liable to capture either on the 
Ailantic or the Pacific side; to say nothing of 
the possibility that transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama might be blocked up. In this single 
point of view every dollar which the Govern- | 
ment has expended in aiding the construciion of | 
this road has been wisely laid out, 

In accordance with the Act for that purpose, 
noted in our last Record, the President, on the 
15th of May, issued a proclamation for an elec- 
tion in Virginia, to be held on the 6th of July, 
to decide upon the ratification or rejection of the 
Constitution framed for that State by a Conven- 
tion which met in December, 1867, and adopted 
this Constitution in the following April. All 
persons who on the 6th of July, 1869, have been 
registered as electors may vote upon this ques- 
tion. ‘Two clauses in this Constitution are sub- | 
mitted to a separate vote. 

The first of these clauses excludes from en- 
franchisement— 

“Every person who has been a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or Elector of President or Vice- 
President, or who held any office, civil or military, | 
under the United States, or under any State, who, | 
having previously taken an oath as a member o | 


Congress, or as any officer of the United States, or 

as a member of any State Legislature, or as an ex- | 
ecutive or judicial officer of any State, shall have en- | 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 

or given aid or comfort to the enemy thereof." [Then 
follows a long list of the officers included inthisclause.] | 
“ Provided that the Legislature mar mb vote of three- | 
fifths of both Houses, remove the disabilities incurred | 
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voter will be aliowed to cast a separate ballot for or 
against either or both of the provisions above quoted." 


Serious difficulties have arisen in Alaska. The 
only official account of these is furnished in a 


| report by Admiral Craven, dated March 31. In 
| the previous winter two American traders had 


been killed by the Kake Indians in revenge for 
the death of a native killed by a United States 
soldier, The steamer Saginaw was sent, in 
February, to the region, and destroyed several 
native villages, apparently without the loss of 
lives on either side. ‘‘ It is believed,” says the 
report, “that the burning of the villages would 


| be a far greater punishment than the arrest and 


execution of the murderers, as the Indians in 
that region are said to place little value on life, 
whereas their houses can not be replaced without 
great labor and time.” 

The bearing of the ‘‘ eight-hour law” upon the 
rate of wages to be paid to mechanics and la- 
borers in the employment of Government has 
been a matter of question. On one hand it was 
contended that the wages should be reduced in 
the ratio of the reduction of time; on the other 
that the rate of wages should not be changed. 
On the 21st of May the President issued a rroe- 
lamation that ‘‘no reduction shall be made in 
the wages paid by Government to laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics, on account of such reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor.” 

The General Assemblies of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church—the ‘‘ Old School” 
and the ‘* New School”—convened at New York 
on the 20th of May. On the 27th a plan for the 
union of these two organizations, which had been 
framed by a joint committee, was adopted, by the 


by this clause from any person included therein, by a | New School unanimously, and by the Old School 


separate vote on each case.” 
The second clause submitted for separate vote 


prescribes, in substance, that almost every per- | 
son elected to a civil office, before entering upon | 


the duties thereof, shall take the following oath, 


three-fifths vote of the General Assembly :” 


provided, however, ‘‘ that the disabilities therein | 
contained may be individually removed by the | 


by a vote of 257 to 8. Its e«<: ntial provision is: 


“The reunion shall be effected on the doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical basis of our common Standards; the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments shall be 
acknowledged to be the inspired Word of God, and 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; the Con- 
fession of Faith shall continue to be sincerely received 
and adopted as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures; and the government 
and” discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the 


“I do solemnly swear [or affirm) that I have never | United States shall be approved as containing the 
voluntarily borne arms against the United States since | principles and rules of our polity. 


I have been a citizen thereof; that I have voluntarily 
given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement 
to persons engaged in armed hostility thereto; that I 
have never sought or accepted, nor attempted to ex- 
ercise, the functions of any office whatever under any 
authority or pretended authority in hostility to the 


United States; that I have not yielded a voluntary 


support to any pretended Government, authority, 

wer, or Constitution within the United States hos- 
tile or inimical thereto. And I do further swear [or 
affirm] that, to the best of my knowledge and ability, 
I will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States inst all ies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or pu of evasion; and 
that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
pay office on which I am about to enter, so help me 


The Proclamation then goes on to prescribe 
the manner of casting the vote, as follows : 


‘*T direct the vote to be taken upon each of the above 
cited provisions alone, and upon the other portions of 
the said Constitutioa in the following manner, viz. : 
Each voter favoring the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, excluding the provisions above quoted, as framed 
by. e Convention of December 3, 1867, shall express 
his judgment by voting for the Constitution; each 
voter favoring rejection of the Constitution, ex- 





cluding the provisions above Pay shall express his | 
e 


judgment by voting against Constitution. Each 


This plan is to be submitted to the several 
Presbyteries, who are to report their action on 
or before the Ist of November to the clerks of 
the present General Assemblies, who are to meet 
| at Pittsburg on the second Wednesday of that 
month. If two-thirds of the Presbyteries accept 
the plan it is to take effect, and the General As- 
sembly of the united Church is to meet at Phila- 
delphia on the third Thursday of May, 1870. 


CUBA. 

We are gradually acquiring some definite in- 
formation as to the course of events in Cuba. 
About the 10th of April delegates met at Gui- 
maro and formally organized a republican gov- 
ernment, Don C. M. Cespedes being President, 
and Manuel Quesada Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. Cespedes, in accepting the position, 
declared that, ‘‘ in the act of beginning the strug- 
gle with the oppressor, Cuba has assumed the 
solemn duty to consummate her independence or 
perish in the attempt.” The contest, which up 
to a very recent period has been rather of the 
nature of a guerrilla warfare, both parties claim- 
| ing great advantages, has assumed a merciless 
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character. In February Cespedes issued an order | 
that ‘‘ Every prisoner who has voluntarily fought | 
against the revolution shall be executed ; but sol- | 
diers of the regular army may expect clemency 
according to the circumstances ; the property of 
enemies of the republic will be confiscated ; no 
neutrality will be recognized ; all persons will be 


considered friends or enemies, with the excep- | 


tion of foreigners who have been neutral since 
the beginning of the revolution. 


spective of person.” In April General Valma- 


seda, commander of the Spanish forces, put forth | 
a decree of a character quite as atrocious.—Ex- | 
peditions from the United States have succeeded | 


in joining the insurgents; and sharp actions are 
reported. Thus, according to Spanish accounts, 
on the night of the 16th of May 700 men landed 
in the bay, of Nipe, and took up a position in 


which they were surprised by the Spaniards, who | 


gained some advantage; but their ammunition 
giving out, they were compelled to retire. Ac- 
cording to the official Spanish account they lost 
four men killed, while the enemy lost 60 killed 
and 160 wounded. 

EUROPE. 

In Great Britain the speech of Mr. Sumner, 
noted in our last Record, has aroused universal 
attention. The newspaper press, almost without 
exception, look upon this speech as an official 
declaration by the Government of the United 
States, and as amounting virtually to a threat of 
war, in case the demands made are not complied 
with. 
that the utmost that will be conceded is repara- 
tion for actual damages inflicted by the A/abama ; 
and that in no case will any apology be made for 
the recognition of the belligerent rights of the 


Southern Confederacy.—Mr. Motley has already | 


proceeded to Great Britain to assume the posi- 
tion of Minister from the United States, but the 
instructions under which he is to act have not 
been made public, 

In France the election for members of the 
Legislative body closed on the 25th of May. 
Some time previous the Emperor made a speech 
at Chartres, in which he urged the voters to 
**second the regular advance of my Government 


on the path of liberal progress which it has laid | 


down, and to oppose insuperable resistance to 
those subversive passions which appear to revive 
only to threaten the unshaken fabric of universal 
suffrage.” The election was attended with much 
excitement; and the result appears to be that 
the Opposition gain a few members. In 59 dis- 
tricts the vote was so close that another ballot 
will be necessary. Of the candidates already 
chosen 41 were not members of the last Cham- 
bers. 

From Spain we have only the brief notes sent 
by telegraph, which give no clear idea of the 
progress of events. ‘The only things certain are 
that the Cortes has been considering the new 


Those who | 
have voluntarily done the Spanish Government | 
or its officials any service will be executed irre- | 


The universal feeling in Great Britain is | 


ing the prerogative of the Crown in Ecclesiast 
matters, was rejected. 

May 2. All amendments proposed to the new Cx 
stitution have been rejected. The Cortes has voted 
an amnesty for all prisoners who took part in the it : 
surrection at Cadiz, Malaga and Xeres. A moti, > 
that the amnesty should be extended to Carlists = 
plicated in insurrectionary movements was not agreed 
to. A serious disturbance at Saragossa is apprehend. 
ed. It is reported that the troops there are in a 
| of discontent and partial insubordination. 

May 4. The majority of the Cortes are in fayor of 1 
new Ministry. 7 

May 5. Olozaga and his friends demand the esta). 
lishment of a Directory; it is believed that Genera] 
| Prim is not unfavorable to the scheme, J 

May 6. The article of the Constitution guaranteeing 
liberty of worship was adopted, by 164 to 40. Serrana 
urged a postponement of the contemplated ministerig| 
chenges until a form of government Bad been definite. 
| ly settled upon, which was agreed to. A Carlist eo». 
| spiracy has been discovered at Barcelona. , 
| May 7. All the amendments to the religious clayses 

of the Constitution were rejected, and the clauses as 
| they stood were finally adopted. A Directory is pro- 
| posed, to consist of Serrano, Rivero, and Olozaga, 
a Prim at its head, as President and Minister of 
| War. 
| May 8. A proposition has been made to the Cortes 
| to name Serrano as Regent, and Prim as President of 
the Council, until a King is elected. 
May 9. Prim declared that the reports that he med- 

itated an attempt against the liberal régime were un- 

founded ; his motto, he said, was “ honor and liberty,” 

There are reports of Carlist risings in Catalonia. © 

May 10. The question of the reacquisition of Gibra)- 
tar came upin the Cortes. The Minister of State sai 
that before any treaty for its cession by Great Britain 
could be nenotiated, the Spanish nation must be 
strongly constituted and financial!y reorganized. 

May 14. In the Cortes Sehor Orexse made a speech 
in favor of the formation of a federal republic. 

May 15. The Cortes, by a vote of 182 to 64, rejected 
the amendment to make Spain a federal republic. A 
proposition to create a triennial Directory was under 
mamma pers: This scheme was rejected on the next 

ay. 

May 17. The article of the Constitution declaring 
that the “sovereignty is in the nation, from which 
all power emanates,” was adopted by acclamation. 
Amendments that the King must be a native of Spain, 
and elected by popular vote, were rejected. The ma- 
jority of the Cortes, fearing that a civil war is immi- 
nent, favor a regency. 

fay 21. After sharp debate, the article of the Con- 
stitution declaring that “the form of government of 
the Spanish nation is a monarchy,” was passed by a 
vote of 214 to 70. In the course of the debate Admiral 
Topete said that he was opposed to the restoration \f 
Queen Isabella; he desired the elevation of the Duke 
of Montpensier to the throne, but should subordinate 
his action to that of the Prime Minister and the Min- 
ister of War, who, as all the other Ministers, awaited 
the decision of the Cortes for their guidance. Topete 
concluded by advising the Cortes to “take care that 
no daring man should cut the knot which they were 
unable to untie.” 

May 22. The republican nowwpentre assert that the 
vote of the 15th only deferred, but did not defeat the 
scheme for a federal republic, which they aver must 
come, sooner or later, through the want of a monarch 
and the absence of unanimity on the part of the ma- 
jority of the Cortes. Queen Isabella proposed to ab- 
dicate in favor of her son, the Prince of Asturias. 

May 23. Admiral Topete was appointed Minister of 
the Colonies, ad interim. Prince Augustus, of Portu- 

al, has been suggested for the Spanish throne, it be- 
ng reported that negotiations were in progress for a 
marriage between him and a daughter of the Duke of 
Montpensier. 

May 26. The Cortes is debating the clauses in the 
Constitution relating to the colonies. Sefor Castellano 
said that if Spain had, in regard to Cuba, followed the 
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Constitution ; that a monarchical system of gov- 
ernment is decided upon ; but that no person has | 
been fixed upon to wear the crown. We give 
briefly the sum of the most important dispatches : | 

April 30. Yesterday Sefor Cuestas proposed an | 
amendment to the new Constitution now under con- | 
sideration, establishing the Catholic as the only relig- 
ion of the country. After debate it was rejected. 

May 1. An amendment to the Constitution, abolish- 


example of Great Britain in Canada, the outbreak 
would have been prevented. Serrano replied that 
General Dulce, when he entered upon the government 
of Cuba, had granted the liberties required, but that 
party-spirit had blinded some of the inhabitants as to 
the latentions of the Home Government. The rebell- 
ion had been suppressed by physical force, but the 
moral disorder was disappearing very slowly. When 

ublic order was restored slavery would be abolished 
f the Government, and all persons engaged in the 
slave-trade would be punished. . 





Chitur’s 


HE Drawer has many little anecdotes of our 
warriors, big and little, but never until now 

one of an officer whose military record is among 
the best—General Slocum. Ina lecture recent- 


ly delivered by that gentleman he illustrated the | 


amount of influence possessed by officers over 


men, and the high state of discipline that pre- | 


yailed during the first months of the war, by the 
following incident that occurred at the battle of 
Bull Run during the heat of the action. An of- 


ficer who has since become prominent and well- | 


known throughout the country was then in com- 


mand of a brigade on the right of the line. While | 


riding over the field he discovered a soldier on- 
cealed in a hole in the ground, which was of just 
sufficient dimensions to afford him shelter. ‘The 
General rode up to him, inquired as to his regi- 
ment, and ordered him to join it at once. ‘The 


man looked him full in the face, placed his thumb 
upon his nose, and replied: ‘* No, you don't, old 
fellow ; you want this hole yourself!” 


Every thing seems to flourish in Illinois, es- 
pecially sects; realizing the accuracy of the 
French gourmand’'s statement, namely, that in 


that State there were ‘‘ two hundred and seventy | 


religions and one gravy.” In that famous com- 
monwealth, in Woodford County, the dominating 
piety is that of the Dunkers, who are notably 
strict in the observance of certain ceremonies— 
among them that of kissing each other and wash- 
ing each other's feet. Not long since the mem- 
bers of this society were assembled from all parts 
of the county to enjoy the annual reunion. Pro- 
vided with vessels of water, and seated on two 
long rows of seats, they proceeded to the foot- 
washing. At the conclusion of this moist or- 
dinance a Dunker divine arose and remarked 
that he was sorry to observe a Methodist brother 
present who had declined to join in the solemnity. 
After some reference to the imperative duty de- 
volving upon Christians to wash each other's 
feet, he concluded with: ‘‘If our Methodist 
brother has any thing to say we shall be glad to 
hear from him.” ‘The Methodist brother, a 
minister, arose and said; ‘‘ It’s ail right, friends; 
all right—at least I should think so from the 
looks of the water !” 


WE see no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
inference of a clergyman in Leesburg, Virginia 
(probably some army chaplain, as it occurred 
during the war), who, in dilating on the cure of 
Naaman, said: ‘‘I have no doubt when Afr. 
Naaman reached home, after his bath, that Mrs. 
Naaman was glad to see him.” 

Probably. The Drawer never reads one of 
these watery anecdotes without being reminded 
of a saying of Thackeray, viz., that the people of 
this world would be all the better if they would 
become ‘‘ Companions of the Most Noble Order 
of the Bath.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Corning, New York, 
mentions that a deep religious feeling has been 
prevalent in that town, and that the prayer- 
meetings have been very numerously attended. 
During one of these meetings a good Methodist 
lady made a fervent exhortation, and illustrated 


Drawer. 


| it with an anecdote of an actress. 


She prefaced 


it with the remark that she once enjoyed herself 
in attending theatres. In which the ‘leading 
man” of the meciing joined by shouting, ‘‘ So 
did I—bless the Lord!” 


Just before the battle of Buena Vista the Mex- 
icans were indulging in a few odd shots with 
escopete balls, the whistling of which leaves an 
impression never to be forgotten. The division 
of General Joe Lane, of Indiana, was in battle 
array, and in it his favorite Indiana regiment. 
Placing himself in front of this regiment, he ob- 
served the heads of the boys bowing whenever 
these whistling shots came by, and indignantly 
gave the command, ‘‘ Indiana regiment, no dodg- 
ing!” This had the desired effect; but soon 
came whirling along a twenty-four-peunder, and 
|down went the General’s head with the rest: 
whereupon he immediately faced about, and with 
stentorian voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Indiana regiment, 
dodge the big ones!” That order was obeyed. 


Art this same battle General Lane had placed 
upon his staff a brave young officer who stam- 
|mered, and when excited was scarcely able to 
jtalk. The night after the fight General Taylor 
| sent for his division commanders for a council 
| Before Lane left his quarters to attend he or- 
| dered the young officer to ride to a prominent 
| hill, observe the Mexicans, and bring informa- 
| tion immediately of any movements ; to stay all 
| night, if necessary, but be sure to give the first 
| news of their movements. ‘The conference was 

long. After returning to his tent he was unable 

|to sleep. Next morning, just at dawn, while 
| pacing in front of his tent, he saw his aid-de- 
| camp, spurring his horse and whipping him with 
| his sword, riding furiously. On halting before 
| the General, so eager was he to communicate his 
| information, he forgot the customary salute, and 
|said: ‘*Ge-Ge-Gen-eral, Santa Anna’s re-re-re- 
| treating, and-and-and if he’s sat-sat-sat-is-is-fied 
|I-J-am!” General Lane promptly dispatched 
this report to General Taylor, who was doubtless 
also sat-sat-isfied. 


Tuat fond fathers and mothers may know 
what were thought to be the advantages of being 
|born on certain days, we quote the following 
| quaint old specimen of lip lore written many a 
| long year ago: 
| “Monday's child is fair of face, 

Tuesday's child is fall of grace; 
Wednesday's child is born to woe, 
Thursday's child has far to go; 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 
Saturday's child must work for its living: 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath-day 
Is blithe and bonnie, good and gy." 


Tue peculiar conformation of the foot of a freed- 
man seems to be satisfactorily accounted for by 
a Belle Plain, lowa, correspondent, who says: 

A little negro passing our drug-store was ac- 
costed with, *‘I say, Bub, what makes your feet 
so long behind?” ‘The little negro answered, 
‘* Why, massa, you see when de Lord made us 
niggahs he thought he wouldn’t give us any feet ; 
but when he made up his mind to gub ‘em, we 
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was so glad dat we jumped right into de middle | and ordered the driver to put the coftir 


of ’em—dat’s so /” 


AT prayer-meetings, as well as elsewhere, 
brevity is the soul of—well, let it be wit. At 
one of these meetings, held not a thousand miles 
from Fall River, the congregation was large, and 
as there were many who would probably be glad 
to participate in the exercises, brevity was essen- 
tial. One of the brethren, a bluff person, acted 


as a sort of monitor, and more than once during | 


the evening remarked: ‘‘ Brethren, there are 
many from whom we wish to hear to-night; so 
be brief as possible.” 
desired effect until a Presbyterian clergyman 
from a neighboring town arose to speak, and, 
unconsciously, ran into a long argument. Our 
bluff brother at length interrupted him with the 
hint to be limited—that there were yet many to 
be heard from; which was too much for the 
reverend, who somewhat impatiently replied : 
‘“*Sir, Iam a Presbyterian minister; I can not 
be limited!” 


Tue anecdote of the eccentric old farmer who 
had never had any falling-out with the Lord, re- 
lated by a New Jersey correspondent in the April 
Drawer, reminds an old and welcome Jefferson 
County contributor of a veritable occurrence that 
took place some years since in one of the villages 
of that county. Old Mr. F 
gerously ill at his house with an affection of the 
liver. One day Parson B 
critical condition, and knowing that he had never 
given much attention to the ordinances of the 
Church, determined to make him a call. 


affectionately observed : 
“Mr. F 
recover. 
heart ?” 
**Oh! heart is well enough; :ny liver is con- 
siderably diseased, so the doctors tell me. But 


my heart’s all right; there’s nothing the matter | 


with that!” 


New York is not without rivals in the art and 
mystery of advertising. If, as has been said by 
high literary authority, the culture of a nation 
may be inferred from its advertisements, how 
high in the scale shall we place Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, in one of whose organs of public opin- 
ion appears the following announcement of 
Messrs, ——? 


THEIR PARLOR FURNITURE IS ELEGANT, 
THEIR BEDROOM FURNITURE IS RICH, 
THEIR MATTRESSES ARE DOWNY, 
THEIR COFFINS ARE COMFORTABLE. 


GENERAL WALBRIDGE tells us that a spinster 
of Boston met an old gentleman at the house of 
his brother, and, imagining him to be a man of 
wealth, married him. They moved to Phila- 
delphia. ‘Too late she found out that he was 
poor as that only fowl possessed by the Scrip- 
tural planter, Job. She led him a horrible life ; 
and, after several years of married infelicity, 
drove the ghost from the poor man’s body. 
Quietly putting the defunct into a coffin, she 
sent it by express to Boston, and soon fol- 
lowed. Arrived there, she had body and all put 
on a cart, drove to her brother-in-law’s house, 


This reminder had the | 


was lying dan- | 
, hearing of his | 
He was | 
admitted to the room of the sick man, when he | 


, You are very ill; you may never | 
May I inquire the condition of your | 


—— 


| ¢ 2 on the 
front steps, which was done. Ringing the bell 
| Violently, she calmly waited. The door was 
| opened by her brother-in-law and _ his wife. 
| Imagine their horror at seeing the virago sitting 

on a coffin and smiling at them. T 
| _**In Heaven’s name, what have you there?” 
| they demanded. 

**Oh, nothing. 
back home.” 

Wo-wo-won't you come in ?” 
of thank you. 
keep :” 

And with that off she tramped, leaving poor 
Jones in his coffin, and his brother cursing her 
|and all womankind as long as she was within 
hearing. Her grief was hardly first-class, 


I've only brought old Jones 


I’ve an engagement to 


A CHIcaco correspondent mentions the case 
of an old mulatto who belonged to an acquaint. 
ance. The old mulatto was asked if he was le- 
gally married to the woman whom he called his 
** wife ;” to which he replied: ‘‘ Yes. We had 
no minister, but we took a-hold each other's 
hand, knelt down together, and I axed her if 
she'd be my wife till death. She said yes; and 
axed me if I'd be her husband till death. I said 
yes; and then we took de Lord's name in vain, 
and we was lawfully married !” 


Wiri1am Preston, an Englishman and a 
stone-cutter, had been employed by Mrs. Here- 
ford, the daughter of James Wilson, an eminent 
Scotch lawyer of Charlestown, Kanawha County, 
Virginia, deceased, to erect a tombstone over 
his grave. For a proper inscription he was di- 
rected to call on George W. Summers, Benja- 
min H. Smith, and James Craik, all leading 
members of the Charlestown bar. They assem- 
bled in the office of Mr. Summers, in the summer 
| of 18883—Preston present, waiting for the epi- 
taph. They had a discussion, All agreed that 
something brief and in character with the de- 
ceased should be chosen. Wilson was a man of 
fine education, and a lawyer of great eminence 
and integrity—not unlike Webster in compact- 
ness. After much talk, they were all delighted 
with an epitapn proposed by one. It was put in 
| writing, and given to Preston, in these words: 

JAMES WILSON. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, a.p. ——. 
town, a.p. ——. 

* A learned man and an honest lawyer.” 


Preston took it and went off. A student 
(Doddridge), reading Blackstone, ventured to 
suggest, modestly, that the selection seemed to 
| imply that an honest lawyer was a rara avis in 
terra. He proposed to substitute the following: 

* A learned lawyer and an honest man.” 

This was forthwith accepted, Preston recalled, 

| and the epitaph modified accordingly. Mr. Sum- 
mers quietly remarked: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we must 
| at least appear to respect the opinions of the 
world on this delicate point regarding our pro- 
fession.” 


Died in Charles- 





Wrru the praiseworthy end in view of putting 
| a stop to the absurd custom of dedicating books 
| to distinguished persons—a custom very com- 

mon nowadays, and one which we can not but 
| think would be more honored iu the breach than 
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the observance—we lay before our readers for | 
their entertainment an inimitable dedication, 

written by the famous wit, Theodore Hook. It 

was prefixed to a little comedy entitled ‘‘ The 

Trial by Jury,” published in 1811. In despair 

of rivaling this amusing performance, we trust 

our authors will abolish from their future books 

dedications, which always appeared to us to sa- 

yor too much of flunkyism : 


TO BENJAMIN WADD, ESQ. 


Sie,—The many private favors I have received at | 
your hands would excuse the liberty I take in thus 
publicly addressing you, but the justice I, in common 
with every Englishman, owe to your great and splen- 
did character renders all apology unnecessary. 

As the colleague of Pitt, the associate of Fox, and 
the school-fellow of Nelson, you are entitled to the 
nation’s attention; but when I come to consider the 
pumberless acts of your comprehensive mind for the | 
public good I feel inclined to worship you as a supe- 
rior being sent from heaven to bless and benefit man- 


sind. 

' It is by a close adherence to the system so admira- 
bly laid down in your “ History of Naval Tactics” 
that our fleets have become the pride of the seas and 
the terror of our enemies; it is by the introduction 
of your regulations that our army has attained the 
eminence it now possesses—in short, to you the great | 
Wellington himself is indebted for those victories 
which will transmit his name to posterity in the an- 
nals of fame. 

The exalted station you hold, combined with the 
extraordinary share of talent you possess, renders you 
an object of the greatest interest to the nation—every 
body speaks of you; all eyes are fixed on you. The 
line yon have chosen in politics, domestic and foreign, 
has stamped you a true patriot; it proves the integ- 
rity of your zeal and the purity of your heart. 

The part you took in the Union with Ireland dis- 
played the same mildness of disposition which you 
evinced when the expedition to Walcheren failed par- 
tially of its ultimate object; and though the very os- 
tensible post assigned to you at home gives you an op- 

ortunity of forwarding the interests of the oppressed 
Portaguese nation, I am inclined to attribute the flour- 


ishing state of the allied armies at this moment to your | 


personal exertions on the Peninsula. 

Your skill in the belles-lettres and fine arts I shall 
not mention; indeed, the splendid exhibition of your 
own works, so liberally opened to the public, speaks 
yolumes. You blend the boldness of a Titian with 
the minute finishing of a Dow, and unite the comical- 
ity of Teniers with the elegance of Vandyck. As a 
poet I have no hesitation in pronenacing that you are 
equaled by few; as a linguist surpassed by none. The 
beautiful collection of Persic odes which you originally 
wrote, and afterward translated into Dutch, have gain- 
ed you a never-failing wreath ; and the exquisite Chi- 
nese lectures on chess, printed in the fifth volume of 
the Waddiana, have added fresh laurels to your brow. 

In the midst of all this brilliancy your very elaborate 
Lexicon shows your indefatigability for the improve- 
ment of mankind; and your Latin and French gram- 
mars, with a seven volumes on Mathematics, prove 
the versatility of your talents, as well as your steadi- 
ness in the application of them. 

As a philosopher, a lawyer, a eerie, a statesman 
and a gentleman you are unrivaled: but why need 
— this truth, which England so readily allows ?— 
it 


s indelibly graven on the hearts of your country- | 


men. With your name attached to it my little piece 
may reach posterity. Though nations may perish 
and kingdoms decay, the name of Wapp will ever be 
remembered till Time shall cease to be. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
And very humble servant, 
Tue Avuruor. 





Wautsky is a fluid used chiefly, either ‘‘ neat” 
or in toddified combination, as an intoxicator of 
man, Not until now has it been applied with 
success to the inebriation of rat and crow. It 
came to pass recently that che maid-servant of an 
agriculturist in Illinois conceived the idea that 
as whisky was killing many men in the neigh- 
borhood, it might possibly be made useful as an 


exterminator of rats; so the maid-servant of the 
agriculturist took an ordinary ‘‘horn” of the 
article, made it sweet with sugar, crumbled some 
bread therein, and placed it in the cellar. A few 
hours afterward she went down and found sey- 
eral rats, gloriously fuddled, engaged in throw- 
ing potato parings, and hauling one another up 


| to drink! No doubt about it. 


But, accurate as this is, it is surpassed by an 
occurrence that recently took place in Napa, 


| California, where the crows had made themselves 


obnoxious by their persistent invasion of the 
corn-fields. A man who had been hired to 
watch a particularly promising field, and notify 
these birds that it was against the rules to pick 
up any thing therein, bethought himself how he 
could make a ‘‘ soft thing” of it for himself, and 
at the same time meet the requirements of his 
contract. Finally, by a beautiful instinct, he hit 
upon the plan of soaking some corn in whisky 
and placing it in the field, so that the crows 
would eat it and get drunk, and thus enable him 
to have a sure and easy thing of killing them. 


| He had tried the shot-gun, but crows smell 


powder a long way. After soaking some corn 
overnight he put a good supply in the field next 
morning, and in two or three hours went out to 
see how things were progressing. Mark you the 
result: One of the crows a little larger than the 
rest had taken possession of nearly all the corn, 
had built himself a bar out of some clods of 
earth, and was retailing the whisky-soaked corn 
| to the other crows, charging them three grains 
| of sprouted for one of soaked grain! The man 
| thought the manceuvre so human that he killed 
| not a crow, but came back to the house and— 
| took a ‘‘nip” himself. 





Is it actionable to use language like the fol- 
| lowing: : 

“*T am sitting on your crinoline, Madam,” 
| said a gentleman to an overdressed woman re- 
cently in a Providence street-car. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” she politely re- 
plied, with a gracious smile and inclination of 
| the head. 

‘* But J think it is,” replied the gentleman ; 
‘*for it hurts me.” 








Nor bad by an English wag, who, in speaking 

| of the elaborate suppers served on a North River 

| steamer, where for seventy-five cents you may 

| partake of a banquet the variety of whose bill of 

| fare rivals the carte of the Trois Freres Pro- 
vengaux, said: ‘* which carte I have heard called 
the Stewpandect of Justinian.” 





A FEW years since there lived in one of the 
most populous towns of Ohio an old lady with 
|two unmarried daughters, who owned a good 
| property near the centre of the town. One night 
| the old lady departed this life, and next day one 
| of the daughters, being in a neighbor's house, 
| remarked: ‘‘I may as well tell you now as any 
| time—mother died last night.” 
| Of course the neighbors made all necessary 
| arrangements for the funeral, and procured a 
| nice carriage for the mourners, who reluctantly 
| consented to enter it, though the cemetery was a 
| mile distant. After the body had been deposited 
in its last resting-place, and the procession was 
| about to return, one of the bereaved stepped up 
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to the driver and asked, ‘‘ Can’t you give us a 
little ride around town?” which he politely de- 
clined to do. 

A few days after the funeral a neighbor was 
condoling with one of the daughters, and re- 
marked: ‘“‘ You must be very lonely, and miss 
your mother very much.” 

To which she replied: ‘‘Oh yes! we do— 
mother used to eat up all the burned cookies !” 


WE are indebted to a correspondent at Greens- 
boro’, Alabama, for the following poetic effusion, 
addressed by a gallant young rebel to his Dulcinea 
on the eve of his departure to fields of glory : 

1. The time is swifly rolen on 
When parted we must be 
My sould in a distan land shal dewel 
To you i bid fare well 


When you are hear and i am there 
Shed not a teer for me 

I'll pray for you and you for me 
That we may meet a gain 


. Off time to church we youst to go 
Off time you seen me thair 
But a meny day shal pas away 
Before we meet a gain 
Off time at church we sot and sung 
A round the fier side 
With friend and neighbors dear to us 
Those home we dearly love 

. You no you have poses my harte 
You no 1 love you dear 
But a meny a day shal pas away 
Before we meet a gain 
Sink down ye senerating hills 
Lest sin and death remare 
Its love that drives my chariot wheel 
And death must yeal to love 

.- Now i must lay a side my pen 
And to the army i am bound 
So hear my harte my loving girl 
To you ill bid fare well. 


It seems to us that that sixth stanza puts the 
matter in what might be called the vigorous style. 


Tue following may be a little old, though we 
do not remember to have read it for many a year, 
perhaps not at all. It is of Brummel, who one 
day was sitting at his club, when a broad, square- 
framed Englishman came between him and the 
fire while he was reading the Times, and, stand- 


. . . . | 
ing with his back and large proportions turned | 


toward the grate, sneezed twice very loudly. 
Brummel looked at him over the top of his pa- 
per with a very deprecating glance. It had no 
effect; for presently he gave another very loud 
blast of sternutation. 

**Waitaw!” said Brummel, ‘‘ we cain’t en- 
jure this: bring us an umbrella!” 

The ‘‘ spray” was quite too much for his del- 
icate organization. 


A snort time previous to the death of the 


tering young men dressed in their Sunday best 
The foremost of the group, his jaunty cap tipped 
knowingly on one side of his head, approached 
the dreaming statesman, and, in a confident omg 
said: ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Marcy, Sir? y,, 
don’t recollect me, Sir, I presume. 
you at the White House, Sir.” 
The old Governor, evidently annoyed by this 
flippant interruption to his meditations, slow), 
raised his head, and eying the speaker wit] 
comic gravity, responded : ‘* Let’s see—were y, 1 
the keeper of the dogs there ?” : 
The young ‘‘ gent,” nothing abashed by this 
blunt query, replied: ‘‘Oh no, Sir—I waited 
table, Sir!” 
| ‘*Humph!” growled the great man, with g 
| sly twinkle in his eye, as his would-be acquaint. 
ance tripped gingerly away. 


ou 


I used to see 


” 


| 
| We were not aware of the important fact 
}(though a military correspondent of the Ninth 
Cavalry, at Fort Davis, Texas, thinks that oceur- 
| rence ought to be fresh in the Drawer’s recollec- 
| tion) that some years since a party of Indians 
| drove off all the live-stock at Fort Lancaster. 
few days afterward Captain —— was passin; 
through the post, and stopped a couple of days 
for rest. While there an enthusiastic officer 
took him out to show him the trail of the bad 
| Indians, how they came, which way they went, 
jete. After following the trail for some distance 
the Captain turned to his guide and exclaimed: 
** Look here; if you want to find any Indians, 
j} you can find them; J haven't lost any, and am 
| going back to camp.” 
| Curiosity as to the precise route of the aborig- 


inal exodus had on his part ceased to exist. 


Littte Howard R——, of Alden, Illinois, 
| came into the room where his mother had just 
hung up a clean curtain, and made the astute 
observation: ‘Oh, ma, the window has got on 
| a clean shirt!” 


A CORRESPONDENT at West Newton, Massa- 
| chusetts, says: I am reminded of the following 
| incident by the allusion to language ‘‘ consistent 
| with the naval character” in the March Drawer. 
| Early on the morning of December 24, 1864, 
Admiral Porter signaled to the fleet before Fort 
Fisher, ‘‘ Get under way and follow me.” The 
| ship to which I belonged was assigned, in the 
| programme, to a position between two iron-clads 
| close under the fort. We anticipated hot and 
| terrible work. The flag-ship led the way, and 
| was approaching within range, when Lieutenant- 
| Commander B , of my ship, ordered all hands 
| called to muster. ‘The brawny tars gathered aft 
|on the quarter-deck, with the officers in their 

usual places, and our commander commenced to 
| read from the Prayer-Book the ‘* Prayer before 


late Governor Marcy he was staying temporarily, | Battle.” It was a solemn moment; none knew 
with his family, at Congress Hall, Albany. On| who or how many among us migh. suddenly be 
a raw Sunday afternoon a fire had been kindled | ushered into the presence of the God of Battles. 
in the office for his especial benefit, he being in | Our commander read as though he felt it; the 
poor health. A sofa was drawn near the grate, | whole ship's company were awed and hushed, and 
on one end of which sat the ex-Secretary, his | the throbbing of the engines and wash of water 
massive head sunk upon his chest, and his eyes | along the side seemed preternaturally loud. When 
dreamily fixed upon the coals, in a deep brown | about half through a signal was reported from the 
study. The other corner was occupied by the | flag-ship—‘‘ Come to anchor in your positions. 

writer hereof. Suddenly the quiet of the place When it was read to our commander a sudden re- 
was broken by the noisy entrance of three chat- | vulsion of feeling cameoverhim. Throwing down 
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siamo 
the Prayer-Book upon the hatch, he exclaimed ; | 
Well, I'll be d—d if I’m going to pray if we | 
ain't a-going to fight! Pipe down!” 

Several of that gallant ship’s company laid | 
down their lives during the first and second at- | 
tacks on the fort, and their remains lie under the 
sands of Federal Point, unmarked but not for- | 


gotten. 





A prominent member of General Grant's 
staff, one of those practical, sensible men which 
the General is noted for having about, is withal 
somewhat of a wag. He was recently seated at 
dinner with a gentleman, who, having partaken 
rather freely, became talkative. The latter, 
speaking of some one, said, ‘*Oh that mine en- 
emy would write a book!” 

“Your enemy,” replied the officer, ‘‘ don’t 
write books.” 





Peruaprs one of the most “enjoyable” things 
in a modern court of justice—where not unfre- 
quently innocent witnesses, who are losing pa- 
tience, time, and money in their compulsory 
occupancy of the witness-stand (which is a pillo- 
ry), are *‘ballyragged” and tormented—is the 
torturing in return of some impudent, unfeeling 
advocate. A good case in point is this: 

In a court not more than about five thousand 
miles away from the city of Gotham a legal gen- 
tleman had gone through the various stages of 
bar-pieading, ,and had coaxed, threatened, and 
bullied witnesses to his heart’s content, when it 
chanced that a very stupid fellow, an hostler, was 
called upon the stand. He was, in fact, siimplici- 
ty personified. ‘The counsel, it should be pre- 
mised, had made a great fuss about the previous 
witnesses speaking so low that he could not hear 
them. 

‘*Now, Sir,” said the ‘‘ learned counsel,” ‘I 
hope we shall have no difficulty in making you 
speak up.” (He himself spoke rudely loud. ) 

**T hope not, Sir!” shouted out the witness 
in such bellowing tones that they fairly shook 
the building. 

‘** How dare you speak in that way, Sir?” de- 
manded the counse!. 

** I can’t speak no louder !”—shouting louder 
than before, as if to atone for his fault in speak- 
ing too low! 

‘*Have you been drinking this morning ?” 
asked the lawyer, who had now entirely lost the 
command of his temper at the roars of laughter 
which burst forth from a crowded audience. 

‘Yes, Sir,” said the witness, frankly. 

‘*And what have you been drinking, Sir? 
Look at the jury—don’t look at me, Sir, in that 
way!” 

as Corfe, Sir.” 

* Did you have any thing in your coffee, Sir ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

**T thought so,” said the counsel, with a glance 
at the jury. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” continued the ‘‘ learn- 
ed counsel,” ‘* you say you had something in your 


coffee. State, if you please, to the jury what | E 


that ‘something’ was.” 

** Sugar, Sir,” answered the witness, without 
the movement of a muscle. 

There was another burst of ‘‘ furtive laughter” 
throughout the court-room. 

**This man is no fool, your Honor” (address- 


ing the Court), ‘but he is something worse. | 





Now, witness, you must come to the point. Had 
you any thing e/se in your coffee besides sugar ?” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

**Yes?—you had? (Well, we are likely to 
get at the truth after all, his turning and twisting 
to the contrary notwithstanding.) Well, Sir, 
what else was it you had in your coffee ?” 

**A spune, Sir!” shouted the witness. ‘‘ Do 


I make you hear me, Square ?—a spune ! !” 


That was the last witness, and the last of him 
on the stand. Here the trial was adjourned un- 
| til the next day. 





Very forcible and very quaint is the follow- 
ing: ‘* Riches, oftentimes, if nobody take them 
away, make to themselves wings and /ly away ; 
and truly, many a time the undue sparing of 
| them is but letting their wings grow, which makes 
| them ready to fly away; and the contributing a 
| part of them to do good only clips their wings ¢ 
little, and makes them stay the longer with their 
owner.” 

Now this is exceedingly brief, but it will set 
many of our wealthy readers to thinking; and 
who knows (save the All-seeing Eye) that it may 
|not be productive of good to ‘‘the poor, and 
| they who have none to help them ?” 





| Tse following Browniana is so characteristic 
| of the gentleman who undertakes, always with 
| success, the organization and management of 
those mass meetings that in society are called 
| fashionable parties, and gives so fair a hit at the 
| style of young male person who disporteth him- 
| self at those assemblages, that it is worth putting 
in the ‘‘ amber” of the Drawer. It is sent by a 
| clever woman, well known in literature : 
What an institution Brown is! I am told 
that he is educating a son to succeed him, when 
| imperative Time demands an account of the orig- 
inal Brown for eternity. I can not believe that 
any son will ever come up to the mark. 

The Brown has spoiled us for all imitations 
| or successors, 

There is a humor and a deliberate, sarcastic 
| hauteur in our Brown that is inimitable. Two 
| stories about him occur to me, which I must 
| pause and tell. 
| Jack E , the artist, having been abroad for 
|a year or two, found himself on his return to 
| New York more bare of invitations (it was in 
| the height of the Carnival) than his aristocratic 

belongings would justify. Somebody said to 
| him, ‘* Brown has invitations for you, but you 
| have neglected to pay your respects to him.” 

| Jack consequently sauntered up to Brown, 
, and, without the air of deference which the Great 
| Sexton expects, said, carelessly, ‘‘ Haven't you 
| some cards for me, Brown ?” 

There were some people standing about: 
| Brown put on a greater look of carelessness than 

Jack’s, and said, ‘‘ What’s your name, young 

man?” 

“E——,” replied Jack, amused — ‘‘ John 
” 

**Humph!” said Brown; ‘‘ perhaps I have 

some ;” and then turning round to the spectators, 

| with an affected lowering of his voice which only 

made it more distinct— 

| **Soeiety is getting so mixed—J can not fol- 

low it.” 

Another young gentleman fared still worse. 





| 
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He was well known to be a constant frequenter 
of that lair of the Tiger, Pat Hearne’s. One 
night, when a crowd of people were leaving 
some ball, and Brown was shutting carriage- 
doors, and delivering addresses to coachmen 
with the correctness of a Directory, this youth 
undertook to resent what I suppose he consider- 
ed a work of supererogation on the part of the 
chief pillar of Grace Church; so when Brown 
chanted out, not happening to be certain of his 
lodgings, 

** Where to?” 

**Where he brought me from,” replied the 
gentleman, with lofty reticence. 

Brown slammed the door with emphasis, and 
in a loud, slow voice said to coachee, 

**Take Mr. —— to Pat Hearne’s.” 


One of our good old patriotic “‘ Friends,” in 
the time of the Revolution (he was from ‘* Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations”), is said to 
have remarked to a gunner who was leveling his 
cannon against the foe: 

** Friend, I am a man of peace; I counsel no 
bloodshed ; but if thee intends to Ait the little 
man in the red jacket, thee would do well to 
point thine engine three inches lower!” 

He did so, and ‘‘ took his man.” 

‘* There were giants in those days” even among 
meek Friends. 


Amone the leather-dealers of ‘*the Swamp” 
there were few who had a keener perception of 
the ludicrous, or who could relate an anecdote 
with greater effect than the late C. M. L——. 
He once stumbled on an odd character on board 


a steamboat, and daguerreotyped him on the spot. 

“T had just finished my supper,” said he, 
**and was enjoying my cigar on the deck, when 
I heard a man declaiming, in a loud voice, to 
two or three attentive listeners (but evidently in- 
tended for ‘whoever it might concern’ at the 


same time, on Pathology. Being, as it were, 
thus invited, I also became a listener to some- 
thing like the following : 

*** There it is now! Well, some people talk 
about seated fevers. I don’t know any thing 
about seated fevers: there ain’t no sich thing as 
a seated fever. A 'sketer-bite is a seated fever ; 
cure the bite, and the fever quits you quick 
enough. Jes’ so with a di/e—the same thing. 
There ain’t no sich thing, I tell ye, as a seated 
fever. Fact is, and you can’t rub it out, your 
regular doctor practizes according to books ; now 
TI practize accordin’ to common-sense. Take a 
ease now: There was Dr. Rugg, of our village, 
the ok Samson of the Materier Medicker. 
Waal, he treats fevers according to the books. 
What's the consequenee? I get all the patients ! 
He met me one day, and says he to me, says he, 
** How is it that you git all the fever cases?” I 
told him exactly Low it was; and it is so.’ 

*** Well, doctor,’ interrupted one of the listen- 

* how do you treat fevers ?’ 

*** Well, there it is, you see! You ask me 
how J treat fevers. If you'd ha’ asked me when 
I first commenced practizing, I could ha’ told 
you—can’t tell you now. I treat cases zacly 
as I find ’em—according, as said afore, to com- 
mon-sense. And there it is! Now there was 
Mrs. Scuttle; she was taken sick. All the folks 


a 
said she had the consumption; hadn’t the cop. 
sumption more'n you've got it [singling out q 
burly listener, who weighed some two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred]; had two doctors gt 
her at once; didn’t do her a single mosse/ 9’ 
good. Waral, they sent for me; and as I went 
into the house I see a lot of tanzy and a flock of 
chickens by the door, Felt her pulse. Says | 
—and she'll never forgit it till her dying day does 
come—says I, ** You ain't no more got the con- 
sumption than I’ve got it, not a bit.” And there 
"twas, you see! In two weeks I cured her.’ 

*** Well, but, doctor, how did you cure her? 

***There it is again! I told you I see a lot 
of tanzy and a flock of chickens growing at the 
door. I gin her some of the tanzy and a fresh- 
laid egg—brought her right up! It’s kill or eure 
with me. Fact is, gentlemen,’ continued the 
doctor, ‘I call myself an officer. My sadidle- 
bags is my soldiers, my disease my inimy; | 
rush at him, and ‘ither he or me has got to con- 
quer! J never give in.’ 

‘** My cigar was out,” says our narrator, ‘and 
while engaged in lighting another the ‘ doctor’ 
vanished, possibly hastened by the influence of 
one of his own prescriptions.” 

What this learned ‘‘ doctor” was, in compari- 
son with the medical profession as a class, the 
hero of the ** Harp of a Thousand Strings” was 
to the clerical. It seems to us that both are 
equally ‘‘ originals in their way,” and their por- 
traits will bear ‘‘ suspension” as ‘‘ companion- 
pictures.” 


CHEERFUL views of the verdicts of juries in 
eases of the higher crimes are taken by the au- 
thorities and people of Nevada. Two “‘ gentle- 
men” were confined in the county jail at Austin, 
in that State, one of whom was sentenced to be 
hung on the 30th ult. Another was on trial for 
a similar irregularity. The case had been tried, 
and the jury had come into court to render their 
verdict. As the accused was leaving the jail for 
the court-room to hear the result, he asked a 
friend who was accompanying him what he 
thought the verdict would be—remarking at the 
same time, ‘‘Z think it will be manslaughter.” 
‘**T think so too,” replied his companion, ‘‘ and 
I reckon you'll be the man slaughtered!” Such 
was the result; or, to use an expression current 
in Nevada, ‘‘ That's about where it lit.” 


A story is told of Mr. Harrison Riley, of 
Lumpkin County, Georgia (perhaps manufac- 
tured), in regard to his first session in the Georgia 
Legislature. He can neither read nor write. 
Sitting one day in the public room of the old Mill- 
edgeville Hotel, a strolling Italian came in with 
the usual petition, stating that he had been 
wrecked in coming over to this country, and 
wanted to raise a little money to get back. 

He handed his paper to Mr. Riley, who thought 
that all things there must pertain to the Legisla- 
ture, and that this seedy-looking fellow wanted 
him to vote for something.. He could not plead 
ignorance, and so took the paper, and after seem- 
ing to read it carefully gave it back, saying, in a 
loud tone: ‘* My duty to my constituents would 
never let me vote for that bill, Sir!” 

His secret was out, and every body smiled out 





loud. 
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He lives upon Game. He lives by Gaming! 








He treads upon the Trail of Peace 
He lifts Hair in Barberous fashion. 
He hearkens to the Notes of the Waterfall 
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He creeps upon the War Trail. 


He lifts Hair in a Sava 
He listens to the roar of the Cataract. 

















